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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

This reader, Book Five, follows the plan of the pre- 
ceding books of the series in giving emphasis to the domi- 
nant social-industrial-ethical idea. 

Few of the selections are without ethical value; many 
are full of suggestions of life in the industrial world; while, 
even more than in any of the preceding books, the common 
interests of our common life are presented to the young 
readers. 

At the age for which this book is designed, young people 
are broadening their ideas of social surroundings, and are 
ready, as never before, to grasp the meaning of such words 
as fellowship, effort, sacrifice, and service. The aim of 
the authors has been to find selections that hold closely 
to the theme, that are clothed in choice English, and that 
are full of life and interest. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the many teachers 
who have assisted in the selection of material, and special 
recognition is due Mrs. Caroline F. Needham for her 
invaluable assistance in the work of adaptation and re- 
vision. 

For permission to use selections in this book, thanks are 

due the following publishers: To Fleming H. Revell Co., 

for The Camp in the Forest, from Thurston's "The Torch 

iii 
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Bearer," and Great King Eagle and Princess Meadowlark, 
from Stewart's "Once Upon a Time Tales"; to the Mac- 
millan Co., for Niels Finsen, from Riis's "Hero Tales of 
the North"; to A. C. McClurg & Co., for The Story of a 
Salmon, from Jordan's "Science Sketches"; to The Youth's 
Companion, for Likes and Dislikes, The Newest Game, 
Written Applications, The Captain Who Did Not Play, 
The Boy Trained to Mind, The Wireless from Sombrero, 
"Teacher" Williams, and An Admiral of the Red Cross; 
to J. B. Lippincott & Co., for The Scouts Pitch Camp, 
from Holland's "The Boy Scouts of Birch Bark Island"; 
to Little, Brown & Co., for The Flower Magician, from 
Wade's "The Wonder Workers"; to Charles Scribner's 
Sons, for A Fair Exchange, from Josephine Daskam Bacon's 
"Sister's Vocation"; to Longmans, Green & Co., for 
Before the Snow, from Lang's "Poems"; to C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd., for Weather Lore, from Jones and Wood- 
ward's "Woodcraft"; to Doubleday Page & Co., for The 
City at the Bottom of the Sea, from "The Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Nils " ; to E. P. Dutton & Co., for The Child Musician 
and The Ballad of the Barmecide, from Dobson's "Collected 
Poems," and The Night Express and Daniel Periton, from 
Miles's "Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century," 
published by George Routledge & Sons, London; to the 
Outlook Co., for Coates's Who Walks the World with Soul 
Awake; to Isaac Bassett Choate, for Bob White, Chick-a-Dee, 
Primer and Psalter, Vespers and Matins, Yarrow, and 
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Lincoln; and to Wilbur D. Nesbit, for Who Hath a Book 
and The Wisdom of the Boy, from Nesbit's "A Book of 
Poems" (copyright, 1906). 

The selections from Longfellow, Lowell, Hawthorne, 
Griffis, and Sill are used by permission of, and by special 
arrangement with, Houghton Mifflin Co., the publishers. 
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OPPORTUNITY 

This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: — 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince's banner 

Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 

A craven hung along the battle's edge, 

And thought, "Had I a sword of keener steel — 

That blue blade that the king's son bears — but this 

Blunt thing — !'• He snapt and flung it from his hand : 

And lbwering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king's son, wounded, sore bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it; and with battle-shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

Edward Rowland Sill. 
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THE CITY AT THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA 

I 

The night was calm and clear. The wild geese did 
not trouble themselves to seek shelter in any of the 
grottoes, but slept on the mountain tops; and the boy, 
Thumbietot, had lain down beside the geese in the short, 
dry grass. 

The moon shone so bright that it was difficult for the 
boy to go to sleep. He lay there and thought about his 
home. He figured out that it was three weeks since he 
had been turned into an elf, and had started out to make 
this trip on the back of White Goosie-Gander. While 
he was thinking about these things, his eyes rested on 
the moon; it was round and whole and rather high, and 
over it a big bird came flying. 

The bird did not fly past the moon, but he was coming 
just as if he might have flown out of it. He looked black 
against the light background, and his wings extended 
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from one edge of the disc to the other. The body was 
small, the neck long and slender, the legs hung down, 
long and thin. Suddenly the boy recognized him, — 
it was Herr Ermenrich, the stork. 

A few seconds later, Herr Ermenrich alighted beside 
the boy. He bent down and poked the boy with his 
bill to awaken him. 

Instantly the boy sat up. "Pm not asleep, Herr 
Ermenrich, ,, he said. "How does it happen that you 
are out in the middle of the night?" 

"It is too light to sleep," answered Herr Ermenrich, 
"therefore I decided to travel over here to Karl's Island 
and hunt you up, friend Thumbietot. I learned from the sea 
mew that you were spending the night here. It is a beau- 
tiful night, — would you not like to take a ride with me?" 

"Yes, indeed," answered Thumbietot, jumping upon 
the stork's back. 

In a few seconds they were off. Herr Ermenrich flew 
straight toward the moon. As they rose higher and higher, 
the sea sank lower and lower, but the flight was so easy 
that it seemed to the boy as if they lay still in the air. 
When Herr Ermenrich began to descend, the boy thought 
that the flight had lasted only a very short time. 

They landed on a desolate bit of seashore which was 
covered with fine, even sand. All along the coast ran a 
row of flying sand drifts with lyme-grass on their tops. 
Herr Ermenrich stood on a sand-hill, drew up one leg, and 
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bent his head forward so that he could stick his bill under 
his wing. 

"You may roam around on the shore for a while," he 
said to Thumbietot, "while I am resting myself. But don't 
go so far away that you can't find your way back." 

Thumbietot promised and started off; but when he had 
walked a few paces he stubbed the toe of his wooden shoe 
against something hard, He stooped down and saw that 
a small copper coin lay on the sand. It was worn with 
verdigris, and it was so poor that he did not even bother 
to pick it up, but kicked it out of his way. 

When he straightened himself up, however, he was 
astounded; for, instead of the shimmering sea, he saw a 
high dark wall with a big turreted gate. The big gate stood 
wide open. Both wall and gate were so beautifully con- 
structed that the boy desired to see what might be behind 
them. "I must find out what this may be," thought he, 
and he went in through the open gate. 

In the deep archway were guards dressed in brocaded 
and puffed suits, with long-handled spears beside them. 
They took no notice of the boy. He hurried past them 
quickly. 

Just within the gate he found an open space paved with 
large, even stone blocks. All around this space were high, 
magnificent buildings, and between these opened long, 
narrow streets. The Square, facing the gate, fairly swarmed 
with human beings; the men wore long, fur-trimmed capes 
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over satin suits; plume-bedecked hats sat aslant on their 
heads; on their chests hung superb chains. They were so 
regally clothed that all of them might have been kings. 
The women went around in high head-dresses and in long 
robes with tight-fitting sleeves. They, too, were beauti- 
fully clothed. 

But that which was even more wonderful to see than 
either the men or the women was the city itself. Each 
house was built in such* a way that a gable faced the street. 
And the gables were so highly ornamented that one could 
believe they were trying to compete with one another as 
to which could show the most beautiful decorations. On 
the various landings were gables where there were images 
in niche after niche all along the wall, gables that were 
inlaid with multi-colored bits of glass, and gables striped 
and checked with white and black marble. 

As the boy admired all this, a sudden sense of haste 
came over him. "My eyes have never seen anything like 
this before; they will never see anything like it again," he 
said to himself, and he began to run through the city — 
up one street and down another. 

The streets were straight and narrow, but not empty 
and gloomy as they were in the cities with which he was 
familiar. There were people everywhere. Old women sat 
by their open doors and spun without spinning wheels, or 
wove with the help of a shuttle only. The merchants' 
shops were like market-stalls — opening on the street. 
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All the hand-workers did their work out of doors. In one 
place they were boiling crude oil; in another, they were 
tanning hides; in a third, there was a long ropewalk. 

If the boy had had time enough, he could have learned 
how to make all sorts of things. Here he saw how armorers 
hammered out thin breast-plates; how the shoemakers 
soled soft, red shoes; how the drawers of gold wire twisted 
gold threads, and how the weavers inserted silver and gold 
into their weaving. But the boy did not have time to 
stay. He just rushed on and on that he might see as much 
as possible before all the wonderful sights should vanish. 

A high wall ran all around the city and shut it in as a 
fence shuts a field in. On the top of the wall walked war- 
riors in shining armor. When the boy had run from one 
end of the city to the other, he came to the great Square. 
There stood the cathedral with three high windows, and 
with deep-vaulted arches filled with images. The walls 
had been so highly decorated by sculptors that there was 
not a stone without its special ornamentation. And what 
a magnificent display of gilded crosses and gold-trimmed 
altars, and priests in golden vestments! 

II 

The boy had run till he was warm and tired. He 
thought that now he had seen the most remarkable things 
and, therefore, he began to walk more leisurely. The street 
into which he turned was surely the one in which the 
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inhabitants purchased their fine clothing. He saw crowds 
of people standing before the little stalls where the merchants 
spread out brocades, stiff satins, heavy gold cloth, beautiful 
velvet, delicate veiling, and laces as sheer as a spider's web. 

Before, when the boy ran so fast through the city, no 
one had paid any attention to him — the people must 
have thought it was only a little gray rat that darted by 
them, for, as an elf, Thumbietot was no bigger than a 
squirrel. But now as he walked down the street very 
slowly, one of the salesmen beckoned to him. 

At first the boy was uneasy and wanted to hurry out 
of the way, but the salesman only beckoned and smiled 
and spread out on the counter a lovely piece of damask 
as if he would tempt the boy to buy. 

The boy shook his head. " I shall never be rich enough/' 
he thought, "to buy even a metre of this cloth." 

In every stall along the street the tradesmen had now 
caught sight of the boy. Wherever he looked, a salesman 
beckoned to him. Some even left their costly wares and 
seemed to think only of him. He noticed how they hurried 
into the most hidden corner of the stall to fetch the best 
that they had for sale, and how their hands trembled with 
eagerness and haste as they laid it upon the counter. When 
the boy started to go on, one of the merchants caught hold 
of him and spread before him silver cloth and woven tap- 
estries which shone with brilliant colors. 

The boy could not help laughing at the merchant. It 
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seemed strange to him that the merchant did not understand 
that a poor little creature like himself could not buy such 
things. He stood still and held out his two empty hands 
that the merchant might understand that he had nothing. 
But the merchant did not seem to understand; he nodded, 
and pushed the whole pile of beautiful things toward the 
boy. Then the merchant brought out a tiny worn coin — 
the very smallest that one could see — and showed it to 
him; and he was so eager to sell that he increased his pile 
with a pair of heavy silver goblets. 

The boy began to dig down into his pockets. He 
knew, of course, that he had not a single coin, but he could 
not help feeling for it. 

All the other merchants stood still and tried to see 
how the sale would come off; and when they observed that 
the boy began to search in his pockets they flung them- 
selves over the counters, filled their hands full of gold and 
silver ornaments, and offered them to him. And they 
made the boy understand that all they asked in payment 
for these fine things was just one worn little penny. 

The boy turned the pockets of both vest and breeches 
inside out, so that the merchants might see that he owned 
nothing. Then tears filled the eyes of these regal mer- 
chants. At last the boy was troubled because they looked 
so distressed. All at once he happened to think of the 
rusty coin that he had lately seen on the strand. 

He started to run down the street, and luck was with 
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him so that he came to the very same gate which he had 
happened upon at first. He dashed through the gate, and 
began to search for the little green copper coin. 

He found it, too, very promptly; but when he picked it 
up and started to run back to the city with it he looked 
around in amazement. No city wall, no gate, no sentinels, 
no streets, no houses could be seen — only the sea, shim- 
mering under the moon. 

The boy could not help shedding tears. Just at that 
moment Heir Ermenrich awoke and came to him. But 
the boy did not hear him, and Heir Ermenrich had to 
poke him with his bill to attract attention. 

" I believe you stand and sleep just as I do," said he. 

"Oh, Herr Ermenrich!" exclaimed the boy, "what was 
that city which stood here just now?" 

"Have you seen a city?" asked the stork. "You have 
been sleeping and dreaming, just as I said." 

"No! I have not been dreaming," said Thumbietot, 
and he told the stork all that he had seen. 

"I still believe that you fell asleep here on the strand 
and dreamed all this," persisted Herr Ermenrich. "But 
I will not conceal from you that Bataki, the raven, the most 
learned of all birds, told me that there was once a city on 
this shore, called Vineta. It was so rich that no other city 
has ever been so glorious; but, unluckily, its inhabitants 
gave themselves up to arrogance and love of display. As 
a punishment for this folly, the city of Vineta was over- 
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whelmed by a flood and sank into the sea; but its inhab- 
itants cannot die, neither can the city be destroyed. One 
night in every one hundred years it rises up from the sea, in 
all its splendor, and remains on the surface just one hour." 

"Yes, it must be so!" exclaimed the boy, eagerly, "for 
I have just now seen the city." 

"But when the hour is up," continued Herr Ermenrich, 
"the city sinks again into the sea, if, during the hour, no 
merchant in Vineta has sold anything to a single living 
creature. If you, Thumbietot, had had a coin never so 
tiny, Vineta might have remained up here on the shore." 

"Herr Ermenrich," said the boy, soberly, "I had such a 
coin, but I did not think it was worth keeping. Now I under- 
stand why you came to fetch me in the middle of the night — 
you believed that I should be able to save the old city. I am 
sorry, Herr Ermenrich, that it didn't turn out as you wished." 

The boy covered his face with his hands and wept. 

Selma Lagerlof. 
(Adapted.) 
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OPPORTUNI 




Master of human destinies am I! 
Fame, love, and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk; I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote; and, passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 

If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe * 

Save death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury, and woe, 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore; 
I answer not, and I return no more. 

John James Ingalls, 
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MY PROPERTY 

I know few men as rich as I am. I scarcely know 
where I amassed all my treasures. I have a few things 
at home, and they are very precious, animate and inanimate. 
But, dear me! if 
you suppose that 
that is all I own, 
you never were 
more mistaken in 
your life. 

I have every 
ship that comes in- 
to New York Har- 
bor, but without 
any of the trouble 
which those deluded 
men have who think they are the owners. I never concern 
myself about the crews or officers, about freight or voyage, 
about expenses or losses. All this would be wearisome, I 
have certain men to look after these ships. This leaves 
me free to enjoy their beauty, their coming and going, and 
the singing of the anchor-hoisting crew. 

I go about the wharves and watch the packages going 
into the ships or coming out of them. The outlandish 
inscriptions, the seroons of indigo piled up, the stacks of 
tea-chests, the bales and boxes, the wine and spices, all 
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pass under my inspection. I say inwardly to the men, 
"Let these things be taken care of without troubling me," 
and I am obeyed. I have also many ship-yards, where 
men build all kinds of craft. Other men pay the money; 
I take the pleasure, and they, the anxious care. 

The Yacht Club has been very obliging to me. At 
great expense it has equipped unequaled boats that suit 
me to a nicety. I ask for nothing better. They are grace- 
ful as swans, beautiful as butterflies. If I had them all 
to care for, my pleasure would cost me rather dear. But, 
with extreme delicacy, the gentlemen of the Club relieve 
me of all the gross and material part of it, and leave me 
the boats, the pleasure, the poetry of the thing; and once 
or twice in a season I go down the bay, on a breezy morning, 
and see these fine fellows sail their craft. I do believe that 
if they were doing it for themselves, instead of for my 
enjoyment, they would not exert themselves more. 

Then, how much have I for which to thank the enter- 
prising shop-keepers who dress out their windows with 
such beautiful things, changing these every few days lest 
I should tire! It is a question of duty and delicacy with 
me whether I ought not to go in often and salute the pro- 
prietors as follows: "Good morning, gentlemen, good 
morning. I am greatly obliged to you for those fine goods 
in the window. I have enjoyed them amazingly, as I did 
the other patterns of last week. Pray, sirs, do not put 
yourselves to all this trouble on my account. Yet, if your 
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kindness insists upon it, I shall be but too happy to come 
and look every day at such rare productions of the loom/' 

In the same way I am put under very great obligations 
to picture dealers. It is affecting to observe such kindness 
as they have shown in going to great expense to procure 
fine views for the entertainment of their friends. It must 
be a great expense to them. But there these pictures are 
displayed, free as grass in meadow or as dandelions by the 
roadside, and any one can look without pay, and without 
any other risk than that of purchasing! 

On the same side of Broadway is a firm so benevolent 
that some Dickens ought to make the members as immor- 
tal as the "Cherryble Brothers." They pay great sums 
every year in order to fill their windows with pleasant sights 
for passers-by. Some surly old rich men there may be in 
New York who hoard and hide their pictorial treasures. 
Not so these benevolent gentlemen. They let their light 
shine; and, with rare delicacy, lest the eye should tire of 
repetition, they change their pictures every week. 

Then there are the men who have ransacked Europe 
for brilliant impressions of the rarest classical engravings, 
and have brought together a collection which probably 
cannot be equaled or approached by any similar concern in 
the world. Only to think of such painstaking kindness! 
And then, if one loves books, how many dealers there are 
who will rejoice in seeing you before their shelves, warming 
in kindred feeling to these children dressed in calf. 
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I am sometimes overwhelmed with the sense of my 
riches in crockery and china, in sewing-machines, in jewelry, 
in furniture, in fine wall-paper, and in new inventions. 

Again, how many men build handsome houses for toe to 
look at, and fill their yards with flowers for me to nod to, 
and place the most beautiful faces of the family in the 
window to cheer me as I pass! Surely, this is a kind-hearted 
world! And how many fine country-seats are built, and 
grounds laid out, for my enjoyment! The fee-simple may 
be in some other name, but I own them; for he owns a 
thing who understands it best and who gets the most 
enjoyment from it. 

This world was made for poor men; and, therefore, the 
greater part of it was left out of doors, where everybody 
may enjoy it. And though men have been building and 
fencing for six thousand years, they have succeeded in 
getting very little of the universal treasure out of sight. 
Suppose you cannot plow that fertile field, or own the 
crops, or reap the harvests, is there no pleasure to you in a 
fine field, a growing crop, a good harvest? In fact, I 
sometimes fancy that I enjoy the plowing and mowing more 
if other people are engaged in the labor than if I myself 
am working. "Sweat away, my hearties/' I say; "I am in 
the shade of this tree, watching you and enjoying the scene 
amazingly." 

I love to go into the pasture and look over those sleek 
Devonshires. The owner is very kind. He has paid 
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thousands of dollars for them; he has spent, I know not 
how much, for the barns and premises; he keeps several 
careful men to tend them, and all for my enjoyment and 
yours! We walk through the fields, stroke the silky vests 
of the handsome animals, discuss their points, and enjoy 
the whole herd fully as much as the so-called owner does. 

Sometimes I go out to look after my farms — for I own 
all the best ones hereabout. The orchards, the gardens, the 
greenhouses, the stately forests, and the exquisite meadows 
that I possess, divested, too, of all vexation of taxes, care, 
or work, are enough to make my heart swell with gratitude. 

Besides all this, there is a royal artist who rises earlier 
than I do every day and works gloriously each hour, painting 
pictures in the heavens, and over all the earth, giving 
inimitable colors, filling the world with scenes that the 
canvas never equaled. This stately gallery, with a dome 
like the heavens, stands open, without fee or impudent 
janitor, to every poor man that has eyes. 

Henry Ward Beecher. 
(Adapted.) 



No man can tell whether he is rich or poor by turning 
to his ledger. It is the heart that makes a man rich. He 
is rich or poor according to what he is, not according to 
what he has. Henry Ward Beecher. 
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THE HERITAGE 

The rich man's son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick and stone and gold, 

And he inherits soft white hands, 
And tender flesh that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old: 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

The rich man's son inherits cares; 
The bank may break, the factory burn, 

A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn: 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

The rich man's son inherits wants; 
His stomach craves for dainty fare; 

With sated heart, he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy-chair: 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man's son inherit? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 
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A hardy frame, a hardier spirit; 

King of two hands, he does his part 

In every useful toil and art: 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man's son inherit? 
A patience learned of being poor, 

Courage, if sorrow comes, to bear it, 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door: 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

rich man's son! there is a toil 
That with all others level stands; 

Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whiten, soft white hands, — 
This is the best crop from thy lands: 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

Worth being rich to hold in fee. 

poor man's son! scorn not thy state; 
There is worse weariness than thine 

In merely being rich and great; 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign: 
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A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 

Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 

Are equal in the earth at last; 
Both, children of the same dear God, 

Prove title to your heirship vast 

By record of a well-filled past: 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Well worth a life to hold in fee. 

James Russell Lowell. 



The happy state of mind, so rarely possessed, in which 
we can say, "I have enough," is the highest attainment of 
philosophy. Happiness consists, not in possessing much, 
but in being content with what we possess.- He who wants 
little, always has enough. Zimmerman. 

Eighty years hence it will matter little whether we were 
a peasant or a peer, but it will matter much whether we did 
our duty as one to another. Stopford A. Brooke. 
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THE PRINCESS MEADOWLARK 

I 

There was once a tiny house surrounded by green 
meadows, in which three little boys lived with their older 
sister. Every morning she left them in order to drive the 
cows to pasture; and while she was gone the little brothers 
scrubbed the house, polished the windows until they shone 
like diamonds, and laid the fire for the nice supper the 
sister would cook when she came home. 

All day she was away in the green meadows with the 
cows, and while she watched them she knit stockings for 
the little brothers and listened to the birds. Ever since 
her childhood she had done this, and had learned, not only 
to understand the birds' notes, but to sing back to them in 
their own language. The meadowlarks were her best 
friends, and the fields were full of them. From sunrise to 
sunset their long, sweet notes and the girl's replies filled 
the air. She looked like a meadowlark herself, as, dressed 
in a brown frock, she sat on the green grass; and her song 
was so like bird-calls that the villagers gave her the name 
of "Little Meadowlark." 

One day, while Little Meadowlark was watching the 
cows and knitting as usual, a golden coach drove through 
the fields and stopped beside her. She sprang to her feet 
and made a curtsy, for within the coach sat a princess, 
dressed in shining robes of blue and green and wearing a 
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sparkling crown on her head. Beside the princess stood 
a peacock, his gorgeous feathers of the same colors as the 
royal robes. 

She was the Princess Peacock, and she had stopped beside 
the herd of cows to ask for a cup of milk. 

Trembling with excitement, Meadowlark milked her 
finest cow, and, curtsying again, presented her wooden 
bowl, filled with foaming milk, to one of the princess's 
ladies. The lady looked scornfully at the bowl as she 
poured the milk into a cup of gold and diamonds, and gave 
it to the princess. 

Never before had Meadowlark seen a jeweled cup, or 
shining satin robes, or a real princess. She gazed and 
gazed at them, and even after the coach had driven away 
she still stood there, wondering and longing. 

"If only I could wear a satin gown and a golden crown !" 
she said with a sigh. " If only I could drink out of a jeweled 
cup and have a peacock for a friend!" 

The meadowlarks Were, singing sweetly to the setting 
sun, but the girl did not answer or even listen to them. 
The knitting fell from her hands, many stitches dropping 
from the stockings the little brothers needed so badly, and 
the cows strayed into the swamp before Little Meadowlark 
remembered and called them back. In their home the 
three boys stood with their noses pressed against the 
window-pane, watching for their sister, and when at last 
she came home tired and cross, they wondered what in the 
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world had happened. They felt better when the fire was 
lighted and the soup in the big kettle began to boil. But 
Meadowlark was so busy wishing she had a jeweled bowl 
from which to eat her supper that she let the good soup 
burn, and the boys had to go to bed hungry. 

The next day things were no better. Meadowlark spent 
the morning making believe that her short brown skirt was 
a trailing satin robe which she lifted daintily as the princess 
had done. Meanwhile the cows wandered in all directions, 
and the knitting lay unheeded in the grass. 

But when the sun was getting low, the discontented 
girl heard a rustling behind her, and, turning, beheld the 
princess. 

The princess was walking, her robes trailing behind her, 
and her only companion was the peacock. 

"Oh, little country girl!" she exclaimed, "ever since I 
saw you here yesterday I have envied you and have longed 
to live in the green meadows as you do. Won't you teach 
me how to milk cows, and knit stockings, and sing with 
the birds?" 

"And I am so tired of living here!" answered Little 
Meadowlark. "I want to wear fine clothes, to drink from 
jeweled cups, and to have maids of honor following me." 

The princess laughed merrily. "That is splendid!" she 
cried. "As you, too, are tired of your life, let us change. 
Wearing my crown and robes you can return in my place 
to the palace. We look so much alike that no one will 
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know the difference. And I shall wear your brown 
frock and wooden shoes, and live in these lovely green 
meadows." 

Of course Meadowlark was delighted with the idea. 
Before the sun had set they had exchanged clothes, and the 
country girl had told the princess how to milk a cow, how 
to knit stockings, and how to cook soup for the little brothers 
at home. When the princess heard of the brothers, she was 
happier than ever. 

"I shall take such good care of them that they will love 
me/' she said. And while Meadowlark walked off proudly 
in the royal robes, the peacock stalking after her with his 
tail spread, the princess ran gaily to the little house, driving 
the cows before her. 

Wheii the brothers saw her smiling face and heard her 
merry laugh, they ran to welcome her. And when they 
tasted the hot soup that she cooked with such care, they 
smacked their lips and thought it great fun to have so fine 
a sister. 

The days went by happily. While Meadowlark, the 
make-believe princess, trailed contentedly about the palace, 
the real princess learned to milk cows, to knit stockings, 
and, best of all, she learned how to sing with the meadow- 
larks. 

At sunrise and at sunset, when the birds were singing 
their sweetest notes, the song of the princess rose above 
them, so tender and so thrilling that the villagers in the 
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distance exclaimed, "Little Meadowlark's song grows more 
nearly perfect every day!" 

II 

Far from the palace of the peacock, or the home of 
Little Meadowlark, there lived a prince. His castle was 
surrounded by meadows, and he was called The Prince of 
Meadowlands. Many flowers blossomed there and birds 
sang, but still the prince was lonely. He wanted a princess 
to work and play with him, but he did not know where 
to find the right one. 

He, therefore, walked across the fields to the home of a 
shepherd who was also a flute-player. The shepherd's 
cloak was gray and old, but his eyes were as clear and true 
as the prince's, and people sometimes thought him a king 
in disguise. 

When the prince asked his advice about the princess, the 
shepherd answered at once, "There is but one princess in 
the world for you. It is the princess whose song is like the 
notes of the meadowlark." 

The prince then mounted a fine black horse and rode 
to all the palaces in the land, asking to see the princesses 
who lived there. He looked so splendid in his shining armor 
that the princesses received him gladly, each hoping that 
he had come to say to her, "Will you be my queen?" But 
after he had asked her to sing him her favorite song, he 
always turned away disappointed. 
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Some sang about sparkling jewels, others of shining 
robes, or splendid palaces, or merely about their own 
beauty. The words were not always what they meant to 
sing, but when the prince looked at each princess with his 
clear eyes, and asked for the song she loved the best, 
she had to sing about whatever she was thinking of most 
of the time. 

One day the prince rode up to the palace of the Princess 
Peacock, the make-believe princess. She was walking in 
the royal garden, with a flock of blue and green peacocks 
strutting before her, and many lords and ladies, who also 
looked like peacocks, behind her. When the prince asked 
her to sing to him she tried to remember the song she used 
to sing so prettily, the song of the meadowlark. But 
instead, what song do you think she sang, or rather shrieked? 
It was so loud and rough that the lords and ladies ran ter- 
rified into the palace, the peacocks lowered their spreading 
tails and scuttled across the flower beds, while the prince 
jumped over the garden wall. It was the piercing cry of 
a silly peacock! 

The prince rode back to his castle of the Meadowlands, 
and told the shepherd of his adventures. The flute-player 
smiled quietly. "Princesses do not always live in palaces," 
was all that he would say. 

Again the prince started on his travels. This time he 
journeyed on foot; over his shining armor he threw a dark 
cloak, and on his head he wore a pilgrim's wide-brimmed 
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hat. No one knew that he was a prince, and many quiet 
folks welcomed him gladly into their little homes, offering 
him food and rest. 

After supper the prince would ask them to sing to him, 
and, like the princesses, they always had to sing about what 
they were thinking of most of the time. 

In this way the prince heard much lovely music. He 
heard old people sing beautiful songs full of love for others, 
boys and girls sing of dreams of what they wanted to be 
and do, and mothers' songs which were like whispering 
wind and cooing doves. Gayest of all were the songs of 
the children. These were about dancing flowers, and 
rippling brooks, and little fairies. Still The Prince of the 
Meadowlands did not hear the song he listened for daily — 
the song of the meadowlark. 

Late one afternoon he reached a little house standing 
among green fields. Three little boys stood in the doorway, 
watching and listening. The prince turned to see what 
they were looking at, and through the golden sunlight, 
over the soft green grass, he saw a lovely maiden walking. 
She wore a brown frock and wooden shoes, but her hair 
shone like a golden crown and her face was the most beauti- 
ful the prince had ever seen. 

Around her there were hundreds and hundreds of 
meadowlarks filling the air with their music. 

The prince stepped forward, drawing his cloak about 
him, and stooping like an old and weary traveler. "Will 
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you not sing to me?" he said to the maiden. "Sing me the 
song that you love the best." 

So the princess opened her lips and sang. Her song was 
like the notes of the meadowlarks around her, only even 
more wonderful, more tender and caressing. Even the 
birds kept quiet to listen, and the prince stood straight, 
his hat and cloak slipping from him, as he forgot everything 
but the beauty of the song he had listened for so long. 

As the maiden ceased, the prince knelt at her feet. His 
armor glittered in the sunlight and dazzled the princess, and 
she looked away. "What do you seek?" she asked. The 
prince took her hand and gazed into her eyes. "I seek you, 
my Princess of the Meadowlarks," he answered, and the 
princess, because she was a real princess, was not surprised 
or embarrassed. Leaving her hand in his, she walked joy- 
fully with him over the meadows and far away to the 
castle of the Meadowlands, where he made her his queen. 

Of course the little brothers went, too. They were as 
happy in a castle as they had been in the cottage, for 
meadows full of birds and flowers were still around them, 
and I am sure that the real princess never forgot how to 
sing like a meadowlark. Mary Stewart. 
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BOB WHITE 

What tender, plaintive call 
In notes of singing bird 
From the wood's edge is heard 
In waning summer or in early fall, 
Repeated o'er and o'er so clear? 
We wonder as the name we hear, 
Who is this lonesome sprite 
That wants Bob White? 

When dawns the eastern day, 
When all the birds awake 
Join in the song to make 
Young morning's gladsome roundelay, 
We hear among the liquid notes 
From swelling hearts and straining throats, 
That pleading tone invite 
"Bob White! Bob White!" 

When evening's level beams 
The longer shadows throw, 
And these the faster grow 
Across the meadows and the streams, 
We hear above the even-song 
That winsome calling clear and strong 
Chime with the last good-night, 
"Bob White! Bob White!" 

Isaac Bassett Choate. 
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HOW THE GIANT WAS CAUGHT AND 
SET TO WORK 

More than twenty-five hundred years ago, a Greek 
philosopher noticed that amber, when rubbed, had a strange 
power of attracting to itself light bodies such as straws, 
hairs, and small sticks. The philosopher wondered and 
thought about this, and made mention of it in his writings, 
but he died without having found out any good reason for 
the existence of this force. At intervals of several hundred 
years, two or three other wise men spoke of this singular 
power of amber. They made mention, too, of a queer 
fish that gave shocks to any animal that came in contact 
with it. 

They also noticed — just what you must have experi- 
enced many times — that when they took off their clothes 
on a cold night, they heard a crackling noise and saw sparks^ 
of light; and that their hair, on being combed, crackled 
and sparkled; and that a cat's back, when rubbed the wrong 
way, gave out sparks. For more than two thousand years, 
generation after generation of men and women lived, noticed 
these queer things, and, like the old Greek, died without 
having found out any reason for them. 

But about the year sixteen hundred, an Englishman, 
named Dr. Gilbert, set to work trying experiments. He 
found out that not only amber but many other things when 
rubbed had this power of attraction. Slowly and patiently 
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he worked. When people want to find out a scientific 
truth, they do not proceed by a series of lucky guesses. 
Sometimes it takes a whole lifetime of experiment and 
observation to arrive at and to establish one little fact in 
science. 

Many learned men became, interested in the discoveries 
of Dr. Gilbert; there was some strange power of attraction 
hidden in certain bodies which they could not account 
for or understand. They made machines to try experi- 
ments; they spent their time and money and thought 
in finding out the truth; and they found out a great deal 
of truth about this wonderful force which they called 
electricity. 

Some of the wise men, too, had a suspicion that elec- 
tricity was the same as lightning, — the sparkle correspond- 
ing to the flash, the crackling noise to the thunder, — but 
they had no way to prove their suspicion to be true; they 
had no way of going up to the clouds to examine the light- 
ning, and they had no way of bringing it down to earth. 

Benjamin Franklin took the notion into his wise head 
that if he could climb to the top of a high steeple during a 
thunder-storm, he could get enough lightning to experiment 
with. There were no high steeples in Philadelphia, where 
Franklin lived at that time, so he thought of another way. 
He made a kite, the most famous kite that ever went sailing 
up from this wide world of ours. 

It was a small cross-shaped kite, just like any boy's 
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kite, only it was covered with thin silk instead of paper — 
for the rain would spoil the paper. It had some sharp, 
metallic points sticking out from the corners. It was a 
gallant little messenger; it rode fearlessly on the wings of 

the wind away up 
into the sky and 
entered bravely at 
the portals of a 
dark and threaten- 
ing cloud. 

"Good morning, 
Thunder and Light- 
ning!" called out the 
little messenger. 
" My master sent me 
to inquire whether 
you are any relation to the snaps and sparkles he makes in 
his electrical machine. If you are, just send a shock down 
this kite-string; my master has hold of the other end, and 
he will understand in a minute what you mean." 

"Mind your own business!" returned Thunder and 
Lightning with a terrible flash and groan. " If your master 
wants to know about my family relations, he must find 
out in some other way. That kite-string will carry no 
message of mine." 

At this the kite-string began to bristle up and look 
excited, and the rain-water, that had been keeping house 
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in the next-door cloud and was just starting eastward, 
flashed out angrily: 

"Thunder and Lightning, you are too proud to own 
your poor relatives! Ever since the world was made, you 
have been careening through the heavens with your great 
flashings and groanings, pretending that you did not have 
anything to do on earth except to frighten men to death 
and tumble down their houses. But Til tell of you; I'll 
soon let that wise man know that you are not a terrible and 
mysterious heavenly being, but a common resident of 
earth, just as I am. I've been aching to tell about you for 
thousands of years, but I have never found any one on 
earth wise enough to understand my language." 

Thunder and Lightning roared and flashed in great 
fury when they heard this, but the rain-water slid down the 
kite-string with great glee, and with a series of jerks and 
shocks soon told the wise* doctor all he wanted to know 
about the close relationship of electricity. 

That must have been a sad day for the old giant who 
had ranged the heavens and terrified the earth since the 
creation; he must have felt humbled when he had to come 
down the string to get into a bottle and perform experiments 
for the doctor. 

Ah, but it was a great day for the world! The wise 
doctor rejoiced, and the wise men all over the world were 
glad at the news when they heard it. 

The people soon lost their terror of this giant. He did 
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not dare to go zigzagging around through the air, knocking 
down people's houses. Their dwellings were protected by 
sharp-pointed rods of iron as sentinels ever on the lookout 
for possible danger. 

"Don't touch my house! This way, my friend. I'll 
take you safe to a good place," the sharp sentinel would 
say. The first thing the old giant knew he was whisked 
underground, tight in prison, where he could do no mischief. 

But men were not content to keep the old fellow out of 
mischief; they longed to set him to work. The chemists 
found out how to make him useful in their laboratories. 
The doctors set him to healing their patients, and the silver- 
smiths made him plate their wares. 

Some wise men were sure that he was able to do things 
more useful. They were certain that, if they could only 
invent the right sort of road and the right sort of harness, 
they could make the great giant travel from place to place 
carrying the news. 

"Ah," said the wise men, "he is just the one to carry 
the news; he is so strong, so tireless, so swift — just the one, 
if only we can make him do it." 

Accordingly, the wise heads labored night and day for 
many a year; they devised plans and invented machines. 
The old giant laughed their plans to scorn; he broke in 
pieces their machines; he shocked and stunned the wise 
men themselves. He pranced away from them and danced 
in the air. 
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A quarter of a century ago, however, it happened that 
a small thought entered into a wise man's head, and dwelt 
there until it worked itself out into life and action in the 
shape of Morse's telegraph. 

The old giant knew, as soon as he saw this machine, that 
he was caught and harnessed and that he must go to work. 
He knew that he was mastered, and so he never winced 
or flinched the least bit. He settled himself into the traces. 
The harness fitted so- well that he could not keep from 
working in it. The road suited his tastes far better than 
the old ragged zigzag route he used to engineer out for 
himself. 

All over the round world to-day the track of the giant 
is gleaming in crystal and steel. From north to south, 
from east to west, in the heavens above, in the earth be- 
neath, in the waters under the earth, he ceases not to toil 
for men. Silent, omnipresent, sleepless, and tireless, this 
grand ally of civilization, with his heart of fire and his 
sinews of steel, keeps the deep pulses of humanity throbbing 
with the same beat, rejoicing at the same joy, mourning at 
the same sorrow. 

Thus the giant Electricity works joyfully in the service 
of mankind; he works according to his own nature; he obeys 
the laws that were set for him from the creation of the 
world. When the mind of man conquered these laws, it 
conquered him. 

The earth is a great storehouse of hidden forces; the 
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strong men and wise men of the future will draw the bolts 
and turn the rusted keys, and will bring forth its treasures 
to enrich and exalt the whole human race. Knowledge 
and thought are the keys; grasp them surely, boys and girls; 
use them skillfully. T. S. Arthur. 



A WIRELESS FROM SOMBRERO 

Before the wireless telegraph station was built on 
Osborne's Key, Donald's motor-boat, the Mesquit, was 
the only connecting link with the mainland fourteen miles 
to the northeast. Every summer Donald left the school 
at Tampa and spent his vacation on the island with his 
father, whose health made it necessary to seek for several 
months each year the mild breezes that blow along the 
Florida coast. 

When the government proposed erecting a wireless plant 
to report the shipping in the southern passage, Mr. 
Osborne offered a site on the key, and about the middle 
of June, when the Mesquit brought Donald from the 
mainland, two steel towers holding up a network of wires 
reached high over the bungalow and the new operating 
building. 

When, a few days later, the batteries were installed, 
Donald stood beside the instruments and saw the streak of 
fire that roared across the spark gap as the first message 
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was flashed to Key West. A moment later the operator 
pressed the receiving telephones to his ears and copied 
down the response: 

"Greetings from Key West. Get you strong. Good 
luck." 

All day Davis sent out the weather-reports, received 
messages from vessels, and relayed them to other stations 
along the coast. That night . Donald asked dozens of 
questions about the new station. 

"It isn't very hard to learn to operate," Davis said, 
"and perhaps you can pick it up in a few weeks. First you 
must study and learn by heart the dots and dashes of the 
continental telegraph code." 

Donald found it easy to memorize the code characters. 
He spent many hours in the operating-room learning them 
and familiarizing himself with the call letters of the different 
stations. Davis sometimes placed the telephones" over his 
ears and taught him to recognize the soft, faint "burr-r-r" 
of the ship stations, as well as the loud, harsh sound of the 
more powerful "K-W" station at Key West. 

For weeks the weather remained calm and clear. It 
was almost the end of August when the news of the first 
tropical storm of the season reached Osborne's Key. Wire- 
less despatches had located the center of the trouble off 
Barbados, moving rapidly northwest, and every steamer 
equipped with wireless received storm warnings from the 
coastal stations. 
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Until the third day after the first reports arrived, the 
water along the Florida coast lay as placid as a lake. On 
the morning of the third day the barometer fell rapidly, 
the sky became overcast, and a fitful wind, with frequent 
rain-squalls, came from the east. By noon a stiff breeze 
began to pile the surf on Osborne's Key. 

"It seems to be coming our way," said Mr. Osborne, at 
luncheon, "although the center may shift and place us 
outside of the trouble. If you can take an hour off, Davis, 
we'll run over to Sombrero before high water and get a 
load of weed to bank round the station. We can start at 
two o'clock, when Key West relieves you for the after- 
noon." 

Donald watched the Mesquit bounce over the choppy 
water on the four-mile run to Sombrero, a speck of rock 
barely visible on the west. Then he returned to the house 
and sorted over the curiosities that were to be carried back 
to Tampa in a few days — shells, sponges, and strings of 
sharks' teeth. When this had been done, he settled in a 
cozy corner and looked over the old schoolbooks that had 
been neglected since Spring. The air was warm and sultry, 
and the sound of the wind and water made him feel drowsy. 
He was soon fast asleep. 

Not for hours did the loud hum of the wires above the 
station and the rattle of the windows waken him. He found 
himself alone and in darkness, while outside a gale was 
tearing the water into foam and spray. 
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By the light of a match he saw that it was seven o'clock. 
He hurriedly pushed open the door and made his way toward 
the inlet, holding himself back against the wind. The 
anchorage was vacant, and here and there the water boiled 




over the protecting ledges and sent clouds of spray into 
the air. 

As Donald looked out over the surging masses of water, 
a vague feeling of alarm gave way to a rush of fear. He 
turned again to the south and stumbled through the dark- 
ness, fighting his way against the almost unyielding wall 
of air. 

Many things could have happened since the Mesquit 
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had left. Often the engine had stopped for unaccountable 
reasons. Donald remembered a five-mile row on one of 
these occasions. If this had happened to-day, two pairs 
of oars would have been of little use against the wind 
and tide. 

Or she might, when the tide was rising, have been 
stranded and injured on the rocks that lay concealed about 
Sombrero. 

Donald knew that if his father and Davis were left on 
Sombrero they were in grave danger; the tide would cover 
the reef with two feet of water before midnight, and no 
living being could hope to stand up against the rollers that 
would sweep over the sunken ledge. 

With all the pictures that passed through his mind, as 
he made his way toward the cliffs on the point, this one 
thought remained. He pushed hurriedly along the narrow 
trail and gained the top. 

Nothing but an impenetrable blackness greeted him. 
The gale forced him to his knees, and an occasional drop of 
rain struck his face and stung him sharply. 

Suddenly, far to the northwest, so faint that Donald 
strained his eyes to keep it in view, a tiny, wavering glow 
appeared to come out of the darkness. * For almost a 
minute he held his breath and watched. Once he thought 
he saw it move, but the distance was too great at his position 
for him to be certain. Then he turned, found the path, 
and raced toward the bungalow. 
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It was the work of a moment to light a lantern and go 
again into the wind. This time he turned in another direc- 
tion. He passed the inlet, reached the station, and found 
himself at the foot of one of the great steel towers. 

The aerial of the wireless station had been built to 
withstand the wind pressure that comes with tropical 
storms. The two towers that supported the maze of wires 
rested on square bases twenty feet on a side, the four corner 
girders converging as they neared the top ninety feet 
above. 

The corner supports were joined and braced by strips 
of steel five inches wide running zigzag fashion from the 
base to the top at angles of twenty degrees from the side 
pieces, and crossing in the center. The strips thus made a 
kind of ladder, with sloping steps two feet apart. Choosing 
a corner that placed his back to the wind, Donald hung the 
lantern over his shoulder, grasped the girder with both 
hands, and began to climb. 

At first every step threatened to be his last, for the 
strips made treacherous supports, and he did not dare to 
place his full weight on his feet. His arms had to do a 
good part of the work. As he alternately pulled and 
pushed himself up and up, every muscle in his body was 
strained by the unusual exercise. 

The lantern was greatly in the way. Only the wire 
netting about the glass chimney saved it from smashing to 
pieces against the ironwork. Judging from the distance 
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between the corner girders, his progress was snail-like. 
He tried not to look down, but once he forgot his resolution, 
and a faint feeling came over him as he caught a glimpse 
of the ring of white that marked the limits of the key. 

Not until he felt himself growing weak did he stop the 
ascent. The deadened sound of the surf and the increased 
vibration of the tower told him that he must be very nearly 
at the top. Throwing his leg over a strip, he seated himself 
on the bar and braced his feet against the parallel support 
below. Then with his left arm hugging the main girder, 
he grasped the lantern with his free hand, leaned slightly 
out to clear the framework, and swung the light slowly to 
and fro. 

The lantern was almost torn from his hand. It required 
all the strength left in his arm to make the backward 
swing; but he clenched his fingers tightly until perhaps a 
dozen circles had been completed before he placed the lantern 
beneath his jacket and looked seaward. 

Directly before him a light — the same he had seen from 
the cliff — swung rapidly from side to side, and then round 
and round in quick circles. 

Donald gripped his support and watched breathlessly. 
The swinging ceased and the light faded for an instant, but 
only to appear again, and again disappear at short intervals, 
as if some one was passing a dark object before it. He 
noticed that some of the intervals were longer than others, 
and there seemed to be two sets of flashes, one set short 
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and quick and the other much longer. About twenty 
long were followed by the same number of short, and then 
came a combination of the two repeated over and over again. 
" Long-short-long-short; long-short-long-short." 
For a moment Donald struggled to seize hold of an idea 
that came up on the far edge of his consciousness and hung 
there, trembling in the balance. 

" Long-short-long-short — dash-dot-dash-dot " — the letter 
"C" in the characters of the wireless code. It came to 
him as quick as the flash of the distant light. 

"Dot-dash; dot-dash; dot-dash"— the letter "A." 
"Dot-dash-dot-dot"— "L." Then another "L." 
"Call," Donald murmured, as the letters were slowly 
repeated. It was hard to take the signals this way because 
he had always written the letters down on paper. His 
sense of hearing had been trained to distinguish between 
the characters, while now his eyes were doing it alone. 

"Dash-dot-dash" stood for "K," and "dot-dash-dash" 
for "W." Again the light flashed "K-W, K-W," and 
disappeared. 

"Call Key West." 

Almost before the last flash Donald was slipping and 
sliding down the side of the tower. Twice he nearly lost 
his footing on the wet bars, and hung on by main strength. 
The rough iron scraped and bruised his hands, and every 
joint seemed pulled apart. But of this he was hardly 
conscious. 
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Fourteen miles away was the Key West life-saving 
station, where the great motor-boat stood upon the ways 
ready to slip into the sea at a moment's notice. No other 
craft on the coast could make the distance to Sombrero 
ahead of the tide. He must get a message to Key West as 
Davis had ordered, and notify the authorities. 

After an endless time his feet touched ground. Still 
holding the lantern, he stumbled over the rough surface 
toward the dim outline of the station. 

Donald had spent many hours in the operating-room, 
watching Davis handle the instruments. But now that he 
was alone everything appeared to look different and confused, 
and he almost feared to touch the complicated apparatus. 

First he stood on a chair and reached for a copper bar 
that connected the aerial into the circuit. In vain he 
pulled and tugged at the rubber handle. The switch 
refused to move. Luckily a broom stood in the corner, 
and with this he pried the bar loose and shoved it into the 
proper position. Two more small levers slipped readily 
into place. 

Apparently everything was ready. Donald climbed on 
the high stool, placed the telephones over his ears and 
pressed the key. But the expected flash of the spark and 
the "stick" of the key did not come. 

What could be wrong? Anxiously Donald looked for 
the trouble. Each instrument seemed to be properly 
connected and every switch in its right position. Feverishly 
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he ran his hand over the circuits, tightening the screws 
and testing the connections for poor contacts. Again he 
pressed the key without result. 

At the second failure, he sat down in the chair and 
tried to master the fear that came over him. If Davis 
w.ere only here now! He was sure that he had overlooked 
nothing, yet obviously there was a fault somewhere. He 
remembered that only that morning the batteries had been 
freshly charged. But had they been connected with the 
operating-room? 

He seized the lantern and entered the battery-room. 
There stood the great double switch wide open. In a 
moment Donald had closed it with a clang and returned to 
the stool. He felt sick and dizzy as he cautiously reached 
for the key and gave it a light tap, but the roar of the spark 
reassured him, and he gripped the handle tightly, the blue 
flame answering every touch. 

It was already, an hour past the time that Davis should 
have given the signal to retire the Key West station from 
active duty until midnight, and McAdams was not in an 
agreeable frame of mind. 

"If the wind has taken their aerial, we'll be in for a 
night of work," he said gloomily. "Every ship afloat 
seems to be round here in the storm. And they all want- 
weather-reports every five minutes. Last year, when we 
lost both towers — Hello, what's this?" 

He turned to adjust the detector, listened a moment, 
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then threw over his switch to answer the call. "Never 
knew Davis was a drinking man," he said, laughing. " He's 
giving us a new variety of continental, and his key is wab- 
bling like the mischief." 

But as he listened the smile left his face. 

"It's Osborne's boy," he murmured. "Something's 
wrong." 

There was a dead silence as McAdams copied down 
several incoherent sentences. The letters were confused 
and the words misspelled, but the sense was plain. Mc- 
Adams threw off the receivers and reached for the telephone 
on the wall. 

"Hello! hello! Captain Duncan, please, and quick! 
Captain? This is McAdams at the wireless. Davis and 
Osborne are in trouble on Sombrero — stranded there since 
afternoon. They have managed to signal the key, and 
Osborne's boy just gave me the message. He says the 
place will be under water in three hours, if not before. Of 
course you'll send out the motor at once." 

A moment later the receiving instruments at Osborne's 
Key responded to a series of electric waves that spelled out 
McAdams's slow "0. K. 0. K. Coming, coming!" And 
Donald dropped the receivers, and went to the door just 
in time to see a pencil of light that traced its way through 
the western sky. It was the searchlight of the motor- 
boat, and Donald knew that his father would see it and 
know its meaning. 
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For an hour he watched the light wander over the water 
and show up the glistening whitecaps. As the boat passed 
to the north, the rays rested for a moment on the towers. 
Then the light turned to explore the darkness to the north- 
west, until it finally stopped its motion and rested on a 
minute pile of rocks almost hidden by the flying spray. 

As Donald lay in bed that night his father and Davis 
told how the little boat had been badly injured in landing 
at Sombrero, and of their efforts to attract attention through 
the long afternoon and evening, until the signal from the 
tower brought the first ray of hope. Donald tuftied away 
from the light and closed his eyes. "I wonder what we'll 
do without the Mesquit?" he said, wearily. 

Robert A. Morton. 



God works in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 

William Cowper. 
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THE WIRELESS 

Kin of the flaming thunderbolt, 

Child of the storm-swept sky, 
I leap and race through the roads of space, 

Voice of the Sea am I. 
No winding channels guide my flight, 

No threads my sinews chain, 
For I take my flight on the wings of light, 

The Mercury of the main. 

Over the crests of the writhing sea, 

Under the clouds, low hung, 
I flash my way through the spume and spray, 

Giving the lightning tongue. 
I laugh while the tempest yields me way, 

I scatter the driving rain, 
And the sluggard wind lags far behind 

The Mercury of the main. 

When Neptune, scourges his sullen waves 

With the lash of the tempest's breath, 
And the brave ships shake and the captains quake 

And the engines race with Death, 
'Tis to me they turn in their tortured fear, 

And seldom they turn in vain; 
For succor flies, to the trumpet cries 

Of the Mercury of the main. 
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Kin of the flaming thunderbolt, 

Child of the storm-swept sky, 
I leap and race through the roads of space, 

Voice of the Sea am I; 
For the newer gods of the newer years, 

Gods with the Titan's brain, 
Have made of fire and their high desire 

A Mercury of the main. 

Stanley Quinn. 
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THE STORY OF A SALMON 

In the realm of the Northwest Wind, on the boundary- 
line between the dark fir-forests and the sunny plains, there 
stands a mountain — a great white cone, two miles and a 
half in perpendicular height. On its lower mile the dense 
fir-woods cover it with never-changing green; farther up 
a lighter green of grass and bushes gives place in winter to 
white; and at the top the snows of the great ice age still 
linger in unspotted purity. The people of the State of 
Washington say that their mountain is the great "king- 
pin of the universe/' which shows that even in its own 
country Mount Rainier is not without honor. 
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Flowing down from the southwest slope of Mount 
Rainier is a cold, clear river fed by the melting snows of 
the mountain. Madly it hastens down over white cas- 
cades and beds of shining sands, through birch-woods and 
belts of dark firs, to mingle its waters at last with those of 
the great Columbia. This river is the Cowlitz, and on its 
bed, not many years ago, there lay half buried in the sand 
a number of little, orange-colored globules, each about 
as large as a pea. 

These globules were not much in themselves, but were 
great in possibilities. In the water above, little suckers, 
chubs, and prickly sculpins strained their mouths to draw 
them from the sand; and vicious crawfishes picked them 
up with their clumsy hands and examined them with their 
telescopic eyes. 

One, at least, of the globules escaped their curiosity, 
else this story would not be told. The sun shone down on 
it through the clear water, the ripples of the Cowlitz said 
over it their incantations, and in it at last awoke a living 
being. It was a fish, a curious little fellow, not half an 
inch long, with great, staring eyes, and with a body so 
transparent that he could not cast a shadow. 

He was a little salmon; but the water was good, and 
there were flies, worms, and living creatures in abundance 
for him to eat, and he soon became a larger salmon. Then 
there were many more little salmon with him, some larger 
and some smaller, and they all had a merry time. Those 
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who had been born soonest and had grown largest used to 
chase the others around and bite off their tails, or take 
them by the heads and swallow them whole; "for/ 1 said 
they, "even young salmon are good eating." "Heads I 
win, tails you lose/' was their motto. 

By and by, when all the salmon were too large to be 
swallowed, they began to grow restless. They saw that 
the water rushing by seemed to be in a great hurry to get 
somewhere, and it was somehow suggested that its hurry 
was caused by something good to eat at the other end of 
its course. Then they all started down the stream, 
salmon-fashion,, which fashion is to get into the current, 
head up-stream, and thus to drift backward as the river 
sweeps along. 

Down the Cowlitz River the salmon went for a day 
and a night, finding much to interest them. At last they 
began to grow hungry. Coming near the shore, they saw 
an angleworm of rare size and beauty floating in an eddy of 
the stream. Quick as thought one of them opened his 
mouth, which was well filled with teeth of different sizes, 
and swallowed the angleworm. Quicker still he felt a 
sharp pain in his gills, followed by a smothering sensation, 
and in an instant his comrades saw him rise straight into 
the air. This was nothing new to them, for they often 
leaped out of the water in their games of hide-and-seek, 
but only to come down again with a loud splash not far 
from the place where they had gone out. This one, how- 
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ever, never came back, and the others went on their course 
wondering. 

At last they came to the spot where the Cowlitz and the 
Columbia join, and for a time they were almost lost. They 
could find no shores, and the bottom and the top of the water 
were far apart. Here they saw other and far larger salmon 
in the deepest part of the current, turning neither to the 
right nor to the left but swimming right on up-stream as 
fast as they could. These great salmon would not stop 
for them, and would not lie and float with the current. 
They had no time to eat; they had no time to talk even 
in the simple sign language by which fishes express their 
ideas. They had important work before them, and the 
time was short. So they went on up the river, keeping 
their great purposes to themselves; and our little salmon 
and his friends from the Cowlitz drifted down the stream. 

By and by the water began to change. It grew denser, 
and no longer flowed rapidly along; and twice a day it 
turned about and flowed the other way. Then the shores 
disappeared, and the water began to have a different and 
peculiar flavor — a flavor which seemed to the salmon much 
richer and more inspiring than the glacier-water of their 
native Cowlitz. There were many curious creatures to 
be seen — crabs with hard shells and savage faces, but 
good when crushed and swallowed. There were luscious 
squid swimming about, and, to a salmon, squid is like ripe 
peaches and cream to a boy. There were great companies 
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of delicate sardines and herring, green and silvery, and it 
was fun to chase and capture them. Those persons who eat 
sardines packed in oil by greasy fingers, and herring dried in 
smoke, can have little idea how satisfying it is to have a 
meal of these, fresh from the sea, plump, sleek, and silvery. 

Thus the salmon chased the herring about and had a 
merry time. They in turn were chased by, great sea-lions 
— swimming monsters with huge half -human faces, long 
thin whiskers, and blundering ways. And the sea-lions 
and the herring scattered the salmon about, till at length 
the hero of our story found himself quite alone. That 
did not give him much trouble. He went on his own way, 
getting his dinner when hungry, which was all the time, and 
then eating a little between meals. 

So it went on for three long years. At the end of that 
time our little fish had grown to be a great, fine salmon 
of twenty-two pounds' weight, shining like a new tin pan, 
and having rows of beautiful round black spots on his head, 
back, and tail. 

One day while he was swimming about, the salmon 
noticed a change in the water around him. Spring had 
come again, and the south-lying snowdrifts and the Cas- 
cade Mountains once more felt that the "earth was wheeling 
sunward." The cold snow-waters ran down from the 
mountains and into the Columbia River and made a freshet. 
The high water went far out into the sea, and out in the sea 
our salmon felt it on his gills. 
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He remembered how the cold water used to feel in the 
Cowlitz when he was a little fish. In a blundering, fishy 
fashion, he thought about it. He wondered whether the 
little eddy looked as it used to look, and whether the caddis- 
worms and young mosquitoes were really as sweet and 
tender as he used to think they were. He thought some 
other things; but no man can tell what, because no man 
has ever been a salmon. 

What our salmon did, we know. He did what every 
grown salmon in the ocean does when he feels the glacier- 
water once more upon his gills. He became a changed being. 
He spurned the blandishments of soft-shelled crabs. The 
pleasures of the chase, heretofore his only delights, lost 
their charms for him. He turned his course straight toward 
the direction whence the cold water came, and for. the rest 
of his life never tasted a mouthful of food. 

He moved on toward the river mouth, at first playfully, 
as if he were not really certain whether he meant anything 
after all. Later when he struck the full current of the 
Columbia, he plunged straight forward with an unflinching 
determination that had in it something of the heroic. 

When our salmon had passed the rough water at the 
bar, he was not alone — a great army of salmon were with 
him. In front were thousands pressing on, and behind 
these were thousands more, all being moved by a common 
impulse which urged them up the Columbia. 

They were all swimming bravely along where the cur- 
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rent was deepest, when suddenly the foremost ones felt 
something tickling like a cobweb about their noses and under 
their chins. They changed their course a little to brush it 
off, and it touched their fins as well. They tried to slip 
down with the current and leave the obstacle behind. 
But no! the thing, whatever it was, although its touch 
was soft, refused to let go, and held them like a fetter. 
The more they struggled, the tighter became its grasp, and 
the whole foremost rank of the salmon felt it together; 
for it was a great gill-net, a quarter of a mile long, stretched 
squarely across the mouth of the river. 

By and by men came in boats, and hauled up the gill- 
net and all the helpless salmon that had become entangled 
in it. The men threw the fishes into a pile in the bottom 
of the bpat, and the fishes that escaped saw them no more. 
We who live outside the water know better what' befell 
them, and we can tell the story, a thing which the salmon 
could not do. 

All along the banks of the Columbia River, for nearly 
thirty miles from its mouth, there is a succession of large 
buildings, looking like great barns or warehouses, built 
on piles in the river high enough to be out of the reach of 
floods. There are thirty of these buildings, and they are 
called canneries. Each cannery has about forty boats, 
and with each boat are two men and a long gill-net. 

These nets fill the whole river as with a net of cobwebs 
from April to July, and to each cannery nearly a thousand 
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great salmon are brought every day. They are thrown in 
a pile on the floor. Wing Hop, the big Chinaman, takes 
them one after another on the table, and with a great knife 
dexterously cuts off the head, the tail, and the fins; then 
with a sudden thrust he removes the intestines and the eggs. 

Next, the body is brought to another table; and Quong 
Sang, with a machine like a feed-cutter, cuts it into pieces 
as long as a one-pound can. Then Ah Sam cuts these pieces 
into strips as wide as the can. Wan Lee, the "China boy," 
brings down a hundred cans from the loft where the tinners 
are making them, and into each can he puts a spoonful 
of salt. It takes six salmon to fill a hundred cans. 

Twenty Chinamen put the pieces of meat into the cans, 
fitting in little strips to make them exactly full. Ten 
others solder up the cans, and ten more put the cans into 
boiling water till the meat is thoroughly cooked, and five 
more punch a little hole in the head of each can to let 
out the air. The men then solder up the cans again, 
and little girls paste on them bright-colored labels. The 
cans are then placed in cases, forty-eight cans in each 
case. Five hundred thousand cases are put up every year. 
Great ships come to Astoria and are loaded with them; 
and the ships carry them away to London and Liverpool, 
to San Francisco and New York, to Sydney and Valparaiso. 

Our salmon, having eluded the gill-net as by a miracle, 
went on up the river. He passed by Astoria on Sunday, 
which was a fortunate day, a day on which no man may 
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fish if he expects to sell what he catches, till he came to a 
place where nets were few, and, at length, to where there 
were none at all. There he found that scarcely any of his 
companions were with him. He went on, day and night, 
where the water was deepest, stopping neither to feed nor 
to loiter on the way, till at last he came to a wild gorge 
where the great river became an angry torrent rushing 
wildly over a huge staircase of rocks. 

Our hero did not falter. Summoning all his forces, he 
plunged into the Cascades. The current caught him and 
dashed him against the rocks. A whole row of silvery 
scales came off and glistened in the water like sparks of 
fire; a place on his side became black-and-red, which, for a 
salmon, is like being black-and-blue for people. His com- 
rades tried to go up with him; one lost an eye, one lost his 
tail, and one had his lower jaw pushed back into his head 
like the joint of a telescope. 

Again he tried to surmount the Cascades, and at length 
he succeeded. An Indian on the rocks above was waiting 
to receive him. But the Indian with his spear was less 
skillful than he was wont to be, and our hero escaped, losing 
only a part of one fin. With him came one other salmon, 
and thenceforth these two pursued their journey together. 

Now a gradual change took place in the appearance of 
our salmon. In the sea he was plump and round and 
silvery, with delicate teeth in a symmetrical mouth. Now 
this silvery color disappeared, his skin grew slimy, and the 
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scales sank into it; his back grew black, his sides turned 
red — not a healthy red, but a sort of hectic flush. He grew 
poor; and his back, formerly as straight as an arrow, now 
developed an unpleasant hump at the shoulders. 

His eyes, formerly so bright, became dark and sunken. 
His symmetrical jaws grew longer and longer and, meeting 
each other, each had to turn aside to let the other pass. 
His beautiful teeth grew longer and projected from his 
mouth, giving him a savage and wolfish appearance, quite 
at variance with his real disposition; for all the desires and 
ambitions of his nature had become centered into one. 

This desire was a strong one. It led him on and on — 
past the nets and horrors of Astoria; past the dangerous 
Cascades; past the spears of Indians; through the terrible 
flume of the Dalles, where the mighty river is compressed 
between huge rocks into a channel narrower than a village 
street; on past the wheat-fields of Walla Walla to where 
the great Snake Rivei- and the Columbia join; on up the 
Snake River and its eastern branch, till at length he reached 
the foot of the Bitter Root Mountains in Idaho, nearly a 
thousand miles from the ocean which he had left in April. 
With him still was the other salmon which had come with 
him through the Cascades, handsomer and smaller than he, 
and like him, growing poor and ragged and tired. 

At last, one October afternoon, our finny travelers came 
to a little clear brook, with a bottom of fine gravel, over 
which the water was but a few inches deep. Our fish pain- 
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fully worked his way to it; for his tail was all frayed out, 
his muscles were sore. His sunken eyes saw a ripple in the 
stream, and under it a bed of little pebbles and sand. 
There in the sand he scooped out with his tail a smooth 
round place, and his companion came and filled it with 
orange-colored eggs. When they had softly covered the 
eggs, the work of their lives was done, and, in the old 
salmon-fashion, they drifted tail foremost down the stream. 
They drifted on together for a night and a day, but 
they never came to the sea. For the salmon has but one 
life to live, and it ascends the river but once. The rest 
lies with its children. David Starr Jordan. 
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THE CHAMPION STONECUTTER 

We were joined in about a fortnight by the other work- 
men from the Low Country, and I resigned my temporary 
charge into the hands of an ancient mason, remarkable 
over the north of Scotland for his skill as an operative. 
Though he was now turned of sixty, yet he was still able to 
build and hew considerably more than the youngest and 
most active man in the squad. 

He was at this time the only survivor of three brothers 
who had been masons, and all not merely first-class work- 
men, but a class by themselves, at least to the north of the 
Grampians. On his removal to the south of Scotland, it 
was found that, among the stonecutters of Glasgow, David 
Fraser held relatively the same place that he had held 
among those of the north. 

I have been told by Mr. Kenneth Matheson — a gentle- 
man well known as a paster-builder in the west of Scotland 
— that on erecting some hanging stairs of polished stone, 
ornamented in front and at the outer edge by the common 
fillet and torus, his ordinary workmen used to complete 
for him their one step apiece per day, and David Fraser 
his three steps, finished equally well. 

It is easily conceivable how, in the higher walks of 
art, one man should excel a thousand — nay, how he should 
have neither competitor when living nor successor when 
dead. But in the commoner vocations there appear no 
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such differences between man and man; and it may seem 
strange how in ordinary stonecutting one man could thus 
perform the work of three. 

David's strength had never been above that of the 
average Scotchman, and it was now considerably reduced; 
nor did his mallet deal more or heavier blows than those of 
the common workman. 

He had, however, an extraordinary power of conceiving 
of the finished piece of work as lying within the rude stone 
from which it was his business to free it; and while ordinary 
stonecutters had to repeat over and over their lines and 
draughts, and had in this way virtually to give to their 
work several surfaces in detail before they reached the 
true one, David cut upon the true figure at once, and made 
one surface serve for all. 

In building, too, he exercised a similar power. He 
hammer-dressed his stones with fewer strokes than other 
workmen, and, in fitting the interspaces between stones 
already laid, always picked from out the heap at his feet 
the stone that exactly fitted the place. Other operatives, 
however, busied themselves in picking up stones that were 
too small or too large; or, if they set themselves to reduce 
the stones that were too large, they reduced them too little 
or too much, and had to fit and fit again. 

Whether building or hewing, it never seemed that David 
was in a hurry. He was seen, when far advanced in life, 
working very leisurely, as became his years, on one side 
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of the wall, and two stout young fellows building against 
him on the other side — toiling, apparently, harder than 
he, but the old man always contrived to keep a little ahead 
of them both. 

One day David heard that it had been remarked among 
a party of Edinburgh masons that, though regarded as the 
first of Glasgow stonecutters, he would find in the eastern 
capital at least his equals. He attired himself most un- 
couthly in a long-tailed coat of tartan, and, looking to 
the life an untamed, untaught, conceited little Celt, he 
presented himself on Monday morning, armed with a 
letter of introduction from a Glasgow builder, before the 
foreman of an Edinburgh squad of masons engaged upon 
one of the finer buildings at that time in the course of 
erection. The letter neither specified his qualifications nor 
revealed his name; it had been written merely to secure 
for him the necessary employment. 

On his arrival the better workmen of the party were 
engaged in hewing columns, each of which was deemed a 
task sufficient for a week. David was asked, somewhat 
incredulously by the foreman, if he could hew. 
"Oh, yes, I think I can hew," replied David. 
"Can you hew columns such as these?" 
"Yes, I think I can hew columns such as these." 
Accordingly, a mass of stone in which a possible column 
lay hid was placed before David, not, however, under cover 
of the shed, which was already occupied by the workmen, 
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but, agreeably to David's own request, directly in front of 
the shed where he might be seen by all, and where he 
straightway commenced a most extraordinary performance. 
Buttoning his long tartan coat close around him, he first 
looked along the stone from one end, then from the other. 




He then examined it in front and in rear; or, quitting it 
altogether for a time, he took up his stand beside the other 
workmen and, after looking at them with great attention, 
returned and gave the stone a few taps with his mallet, 
in a style evidently imitative of theirs, but a humorous 
caricature. The shed all that day resounded with roars 
of laughter; and the only thoroughly grave man on the 
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ground was he who occasioned the mirth of all the 
others. 

The next morning David again buttoned up his coat; 
but he got on much better this day than on the day before. 
He was less awkward and less idle, though not less observant, 
and he succeeded before evening in tracing, in workmanlike 
fashion, a few draughts along the future column. He was 
evidently greatly improving. 

On the morning of Wednesday he threw off his coat; 
and it was seen that, though by no means in a hurry, he was 
seriously at work. There were no more jokes, nor was 
there any more laughter. In the evening it was whispered 
that the strange Highlander had made astonishing progress. 

By Thursday noon he had made up for his two days' 
trifling, and was abreast of the other workmen. Before 
night he was far ahead of them, and by Friday evening, 
when each workman had still a full day's work on his 
column, David's was completed in a style that defied criti- 
cism. Having again buttoned his tartan coat around him, 
he sat resting beside his column. 

The foreman went out and greeted him. "Well/' he 
said, "you have beaten us all; you certainly can hew!" 

"Yes," said David, "I thought I could hew columns. 
Did the other men take much more than a week in which 
to learn?" 

"Come, come, David Fraser!" exclaimed the foreman; 
"we all guess who you are. You have had your week's 
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joke out; and now, I suppose, we must give you your 
week's wages and let you away." 

"Yes," said David, "work waits for me in Glasgow; 
but I just thought it might be well to know how you hew 
on this east side of the country." Hugh Miller. 



DAILY WORK 



Who lags for dread of daily work, 
And his appointed task would shirk, 
Commits a folly and a crime: 

He is a slave — a paltry knave — 
A clog upon the wheels of Time. 
With work to do, and store of health, 
The man's unworthy to be free 

Who will not give, that he may live, 
His daily toil for fee. 

Who only asks for humblest wealth, 
Enough for competence and health, 
And leisure, when his work is done, 

To read his book by chimney nook, 
Or stroll at setting of the sun; 
Who toils as every man should toil 
For fair reward, erect and free: 

These are the men — the best of men — 
These are the men we mean to be. 

Charles Mackay. 
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THE WHITE GIANT 

One afternoon, about a hundred years ago, a boy was 
sitting in his grandmother's kitchen, apparently doing noth- 
ing in particular, but really holding a very remarkable 
conversation with — whom do you think? — a white giant! 

Now, on the face of it, nothing would seem more unlikely 
than that a giant should be found in a plain little Scotch 
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kitchen which was not more than eight feet high from the 
bare floor to the unplaned rafters; all the more unlikely 
since a horse-shoe hung by the chimney-side, and the old 
lady's Bible, with her silver-bowed spectacles on the top 
of it, lay on the shelf. Nevertheless, there was the giant; 
and there, gazing intently on the place of his imprisonment, 
were the only two eyes in all Scotland that were able to 
find him out. 

Indeed, I must tell you that the giant, in his proper 
state, was quite invisible; but, when he did appear in plain 
view, it was in the shape of a very old man with long white 
hair and beard which seemed to encircle him like a garment; 
and all — hair, beard, and robe — were whiter than snow. 
Therefore, he was called the white giant. And this is the 
way in which he made himself known to the boy. 

Sitting by the fire, James had noticed that the lid of 
the tea-kettle was in a singular state of agitation. It 
would rise and fall, and flutter up and down in a very 
excited manner; and, coming as he did of a race that had 
believed for centuries in witches and goblins and many 
other supernatural creatures, the boy began to suspect 
that some imprisoned force was beneath it, struggling to 
get free. 

"Who are you?" asked he, very quietly; "and what 
do you want that you are so restless and excited?"* 

"Space, freedom, and something to do!" cried the 
captive giant from within. 
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"Softly! you have not yet told me who you are," said 
James. 

"No matter who I am. I'm pressed down here into 
nothing at all, and I am a great strong giant that wants to 
work and be free." 

"Well, well, there's work enough to be done!" exclaimed 
James. "Never was there a race that wanted more done 
for it. But what can you do?" 

"Try me and see. No one can do more than I. I will 
carry your ships, draw your carriages, and lift all your 
weights. I will plow your fields, sow the grain, and reap 
and thresh the harvests. I will hew away mountains and 
build roads. I will turn all the wheels in all your factories.. 
I will weave your cloths, print your books, and carry them 
to the ends of the earth. In short, I will do everything 
that strength can do, and you shall be the brain that directs. 
I will be the faithful servant to fulfill all your commands." 

"Here's a singular treasure in an old copper tea-kettle!" 
cried James, rubbing his eyes to be sure he was not dreaming. 

"It only shows the advantage of having your eyes 
open," replied his strange companion. "I am one of the 
forces that were created to work for men; but you have a 
fancy for drudgery, it seems, and prefer to dig and weave 
for yourselves." 

"Indeed, we prefer no such thing," said James, laughing. 
"We are told that it is one of our great vices to require 
other people to work for us while we sit idle." 
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"That is very true when it is your brethren that you are 
enslaving/' replied the giant; "but you have not found out 
half the servants that were ordained to work for you since 
the foundation of the world, or else you would not be 
delving in the ditches and drudging with your hands, instead 
of letting your brains grow that you may direct us. What 
do you mean by letting little children toil in your miserable 
factories, and become dwarfed in body and soul, when here 
I am, and a hundred other giants like me, any one of whom 
could do the work of ten thousand of those babies and never 
feel it — and you give us no work to do!" 

"You are a kind-hearted old genie, I am sure," said the 
boy; "and, if I live, my work shall be to introduce you to 
the acquaintance of men. But tell me something of your 
history. Where have you been all these years that no one 
has found you out?" 

"Where I am now, and in similar places, though not 
always so tightly pressed. And, indeed, I have not been 
idle, though my appetite for work has never been half 
appeased. I am one of the elder children of the flood, and 
began my work in the world before your race appeared 
upon it. Before the rain began her ministry, I rose from 
my hidden retreats in the earth, and watered the earliest 
of gardens. 

"Ever since then I have been carrying on a great system 
of irrigation; rising from the ocean into the sky, sailing in 
great fleets laden with treasure toward the mountain-sides 
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where my 'bounties have been bestowed; sinking, then, in 
a slightly altered form, into the earth, and visiting the roots 
of all the trees with supplies of food — creeping up through 
all their veins and into their broad green leaves, whence I 
escape into the air again. You see I have had something 
to do; but all this quiet work is only half enough for me. 
Work is my nature; so do not be afraid of overtasking me. 
I cannot have too much of it!." 

"Indeed, you are a grand old fellow, and I am proud of 
your acquaintance !" cried James. "Now I seem to remem- 
ber having seen you in April days, or sometimes in August 
or September, floating in the sky, but I never thought to 
become so much better acquainted with you in my grand- 
mother's kitchen." 

"James, James! what are ye doing?" cried the old 
lady from her straight-backed chair. "Here ye've done 
naething a' the day but tilt the cover of the kettle, like 
the lazy lout that ye be. Gae to your tasks, noo, like a 
mon, and be of some use in the warld." 

"Ah! grandam," said James, "I have been doing a 
thousand days' work, sitting here by the ingleside." 

"Dinna be fooling, bairn! Dinna be fooling, ye idle 
dreamer! Wark and ye'll thrive; be lazy and ye'll come 
to naught." 

Nevertheless, James's dreams came to more use than 
many another man's work, because he had the faculty of 
thinking to a purpose; and, in the many talks he held with 
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the friendly old giant, he learned, one after another, the 
secrets of the giant's power. When lessons were over, the 
giant told wonderful stories to his young disciple; and 
perhaps I can repeat one of them in a few words: 

" In old-times there was a long-continued contest between 
the land and the sea. At first the sea had been the monarch, 
and ruled over the whole surface of the globe. At length 
the land appeared, claiming a large part of his domain. 
This enraged the sea, who beat wrathfully with whole armies 
of billows against the land, and threatened to win back all 
that he had lost. 

"Presently came the children of the land: first, the 
little grasses which, tenderly embracing their mother, pro- 
tected her from being quite carried away by the rude 
invading sea; and at length came the taller trees, the great 
pines and oaks, that added greatly to her beauty and 
glory. 

"Then a new thought occurred to the land, and she 
sent out these her greater children to subdue the sea on his 
own domains. They rode triumphantly over the billows, 
and, aided by the friendly winds, plied diligently from 
place to place, increasing everywhere the wealth and glory 
of their mother. But the sea arose in his wrath, and often 
ingulfed these faithful children of the land, or broke their 
bones and cast them up upon her lap in bitter scorn and 
defiance. 

" Then the land resolved to take a more exquisite revenge 
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than ever before. She called forth a mighty spirit from 
the bosom of the sea himself — a weird, white, gigantic 
genie who had been the eldest child of the flood. She 
gave him an armor of iron scales which the sea could not 
break, and upon him she laid her spells, and he went 
obediently to and fro at her bidding. Thus the land 
was at last triumphant, and the children of men passed 
over land and sea in safety toward their goal of perfect 
knowledge. 

"But part of that is prophecy/' said the white giant, 
when he had finished the story. 

"It shall be fact before many years," said James. 
"And you, my good giant, are the genie who shall make 
the prophecy come true." 

Soon swift cars were running to and fro the whole 
length of the kingdom, propelled by the giant's arms. 
Soon, too, the tasks of the little children at the factories 
were done by the same old worker who could drive a million 
spindles at a stroke quite as easily as a child could move 
one; and if the children were still employed, it was only 
to keep the giant supplied with work enough, and this 
indeed was no easy task. 

His good-nature was equal to all the tasks which could 
be imposed upon him. If you have ever seen his white 
beard rising above the chimney of some factory on a winter 
morning, or puffing out of the escape-valve of some little 
tug, you may almost have mistaken him, in the wavy, 
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graceful lines of his white drapery, for a sunny cloud — 
and this, indeed, would not be a very great mistake. 

Before long the great ocean-going ships had the giant 
established in their holds, and had their ponderous wheels 
moved by his iron arms, so that, independently of wind or 
tide, the ships could hold their course night and day; and, 
like swiftly-moving shuttles, could weave the continents 
together with bands of neighborly good-will. Anon. 
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THE NIGHT EXPRESS 

With three great snorts of strength, 

Stretching my mighty length, 
Like some long dragon stirring in his sleep, 

Out from the glare of gas 

Into the night I pass, 
And plunge alone into the silence deep. 

Little I know or care 

What be the load I bear, 
Why thus compelled, I seek not to divine; 

At man's command I stir — 

I, his stern messenger! 
Does he his task as well as I do mine? 

Straight on my silent road, 

Flanked by no man's abode, 
No foe I parley with, no friend I greet; 

On like a bolt I fly 

Under the starry sky, 
Scorning the pathway of the sluggish street. 

Faster and faster still 

Dive I through rock and hill, 
Starting the echoes with my shrill alarms; 

Swiftly I curve and bend, 

While, like an eager friend, 
The distance runs to clasp me in its arms. 
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Be the night foul or fair, 

Little I reck or care, 
Bandy with storms, and with the tempests jest; 

Little I care or know 

What winds may rage or blow, 
I charge the whirlwind with a dauntless breast. 

Oh, 'tis a race sublime! 

I, neck and neck with Time, — 
I, with my thews of iron and heart of fire, — 

Run without pause for breath, 

While all the earth beneath 
Shakes with the force of my tremendous ire! 

On — till the race be won; 

On — till the coming sun 
Blinds moon and stars with his more brilliant light; 

On — till the earth be green, 

And the first lark be seen 
Shaking away with songs the dews of night. 

Sudden my speed I slack — 

Sudden all force I lack — 
Without a struggle yield I up my breath; 

Numbed are my thews of steel, 

Wearily rolls each wheel, 
My heart cools slowly to the sleep of death. 
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Why for so brief a length 

Dowered with such mighty strength? 
Man is my God — I seek not to divine: 

At his command I stir, 

I, his stern messenger. 
Does he his task as well as I do mine? 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 



DANIEL WEBSTER AT SCHOOL 

When Webster first entered Phillips Academy at Exeter, 
he was made the butt of ridicule by some of the pupils 
because of his unpolished country-like appearance and the 
fact that he was placed at the foot of the class. This 
treatment touched his keen sensibility, and he spoke of it 
with regret to the friends with whom he boarded. They 
informed him that the place assigned him in the class was 
according to the standing regulations of the school, and 
that by diligence he could rise above it. They also advised 
him to take no notice of the laughter of the city boys; 
for, after a while, they would become tired of teasing. 

The assistant tutor, Mr. Emery, was informed of the 
treatment which Webster was receiving. Mr. Emery, 
therefore, treated his pupil with special consideration, told 
him to care for nothing but his books, and predicted that 
all would end well. This kindness had the desired effect. 
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Webster applied himself with increased diligence and with 
marked success. 

At the end of the first quarter, the assistant tutor called 
up the class in their usual order. He then walked to the 

foot of the class, 
took Webster by the 
arm, and marched 
him in front of the 
class to the head, 
and as he placed 
him there, he said, 
"Sir, this is your 
proper place." This 
practical rebuke 
made those who had 
delighted to ridicule 
the country boy feel mortified and chagrined. He had 
outstripped them. 

This incident greatly stimulated the successful student. 
He applied himself with his accustomed industry, and 
looked forward with some anxiety to the end of the second 
term, to see whether he would be able to retain his rank in 
the class. Weeks slowly passed away; the end of the term 
arrived, and the class was again summoned to be newly 
arranged according to their scholarship and deportment 
as shown during the preceding term. 

While they were all standing in silence and suspense, 
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their teacher, Mr. Emery, said, fixing his eye at the same 
time upon the country boy, "Daniel Webster, gather up 
your books and take down your cap." Not understanding 
the design of such an order, Daniel complied with troubled 
feelings. He knew not but that he was about to be expelled 
from the school for his dullness. 

His teacher perceived the expression of sadness upon 
his countenance, but soon dispelled it by saying, "Now, 
sir, you will please pass into another room, and join a higher 
class; and you, young gentlemen," — addressing the other 
pupils — "will take an affectionate leave of your class- 
mate, for, as a classmate, you will never see him again." 

It would be interesting to know who those city boys 
were that made the young rustic an object of sport. What 
have they come to? What have they accomplished? Who 
has heard of the fame of their attainments? Boys and 
girls should be careful how they laugh at a classmate 
because of his unpolished manners or coarse raiment. 
Under that rough exterior may be concealed talents that 
will move a nation and dazzle a world. Banvard. 
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"TEACHER" WILLIAMS 

It was partly because of William Wade Williams's 
abnormally solemn countenance, his rusty-black clothes, 
his awkward shape, and his grave manner that none of his 
classmates ever came to call him by the familiar "Bill." 
At first they called him, formally, Williams. After the 
event which this story describes, however, he became 
"Teacher" Williams. It was a nickname given — and 
received — in the best possible spirit, and one that he 
assumed for life. At class reunions in later years it was 
shortened to "Teacher Bill," and that was as slangy as it 
ever became. 

William Wade Williams hailed from a small settlement 
— so small that it did not boast a post-office — situated 
about eighty miles in the back country from the state 
university. His father was a lumberman, a great, rough- 
cut statue of a man who towered head and shoulders above 
the dean of the university. 

"I never took to books," said the lumberman, "but 
Willy here, he sticks to 'em like the bark to a tree. He'll 
make you a good scholar, Mr. Dean." 

Among the other awkward boys in the freshman class, 
Williams took his inconspicuous place. He was always 
silent and reserved. He never spoke unless spoken to, as 
if he were trying to fulfill the old directions to children. 
His slender figure, his impassive and studious look, and the 
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shyness which never seemed to leave him, all combined to 
keep him apart from his fellows. As one of the students 
rather harshly put it, "He's a kill-joy, that's what he is." 

Nothing is easier for a boy than to get started wrong 
at college, and nothing seems harder to overcome than the 
momentum thus gained in the wrong direction. So after 
the first month or two had passed, and it was realized that 
Williams not only did not "mix" but even threw a damper 
on gatherings, he was gradually, although not at all mali- 
ciously, dropped. Of course his fellows spoke to him as 
before, but they could not get him to do things, and they 
did not, consequently, go out of their way to be with him. 
Apparently he had nothing in common with them. 

"Hello, William Williams!" exclaimed Frank Stone, one 
morning after chapel, in one of his attempts to be friendly. 
"How's everything going with you?" 

"All right," replied the other. 

"Thought you must have been sick or something," 
continued Stone. "Didn't see you watching practice 
yesterday." 

"I was studying history," said Williams, and as that 
seemed to end the matter, the conversation ceased, and the 
two boys walked together to the classroom without saying 
another word. 

"It isn't that I object to his studying," said Stone, 
magnanimously, a little later in the day to some fellows. 
"It's the way he goes about it. He won't do anything 
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else. He won't even crack a smile. He's a dead loss, 
that chap is." 

Hence, so far as most of the class were concerned, poor 
William Wade Williams, through no fault of his own except 
his manner, and through no fault at all of his classmates 
except possibly their inexperience, passed out of the happy, 
normal, active life of the university. Hereafter his orbit 
was a lonely one. He studied. When he finished his 
regular lessons and did all the extra research that the pro- 
fessors recommended, he read. 

In the course of the first two years he collected about 
him one or two other forlorn specimens like himself, and 
together they read and studied and dwelt apart. They 
became "sharks" at their lessons, and this did not increase 
their popularity singly, or as a group. The teachers found 
that Williams was likely to be the one man in the class who 
knew the by-paths of a subject, and their evident confidence 
in him tended further to estrange him from his fellows. 
So the time passed and junior year came. 

JBut meanwhile a physical change not uncommon to 
boys who have not "grown right" came over Williams. 
In the last six months he had grown — "swelled out and 
up," as the country phrase has it. From being a pale, 
slender stripling, he had turned into a nearly life-sized copy 
of his father — a raw, large-boned figure, with a heavy 
forehead and a homely set of head on neck that reminded 
one of pictures of the youthful Lincoln. Almost without 
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his mates realizing it, he had surpassed the best of them in 
body, to say nothing of mind. His shyness wore off to 
some degree, but, as he never had the opportunity nowadays 
to mingle with his fellows, his intercourse with them was 
almost nothing. 

It was two weeks before the mid-year examinations of 
junior year. Soon the regular recitations were to stop and 
the tests begin. The last meeting of every course the 
professor devoted to a review, concluding invariably with 
a brief hint of what kind of an examination he expected 
to give. Needless to say, every one came prepared to 
take elaborate notes, and the "cuts" were very few in 
number. 

"History K" was the large junior course in American 
history. It was a famous course in the college, splendidly 
given and full of interest. Doctor Roth, the stout German 
who gave it, was worshiped alike by undergraduate and 
graduate. It was one of the sayings of the university that 
if you had not taken History K you had missed the best 
course in college. 

Be that as it may, on a certain Friday morning at nine 
o'clock the big class of eighty fellows assembled in excellent 
season. Williams took his seat with the rest, — beside 
Welles, the captain of the baseball team, with whom his 
relations were closer alphabetically than otherwise, — and 
waited for the professor. The bell rang. Notebooks 
were made ready, fountain pens shaken, and pencils sharp- 
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ened. All were prepared for Doctor Roth. He was rarely 
late, but it was felt that on this special occasion his extra 
work in preparing the review might have kept him back. 
The talk that had subsided promptly at the hour was 
resumed. 

Five minutes passed, and there was a little scuffling as 
the door opened — merely to let in a late comer. He was 
jeered and sent out again to see if he could spy the teacher. 
This was a class that none wanted to miss. He came 
back and reported no sign. Soon it was fifteen minutes 
past the hour. 

Over in a corner of the room there was a group of fellows 
who had laid their heads together in consultation. Pres- 
ently they began to chant these words: "We want Wil- 
liams to lecture. We want Williams to lecture. We want 
Williams— " 

A burst of cheers and laughter and shouts drowned the 
rest. Students turned in their seats to look at Williams, 
and Williams promptly turned red. The man on Wil- 
liams's right — Towne — said to him, "Give 'em a speech, 
Williams." 

Williams grinned, — it was a thing that necessity had 
taught him to do, — but shook his head. At the same 
time, however, a wild notion rushed into his brain. 

"Do it, Williams," said Welles, the baseball captain, 
on his left. He said it in the same low, steady tone 
of voice which Williams had heard him use to his men on 
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the field. "Give 'em a review. You know as much as 
old Roth." 

The lumberman's son looked into the other's eyes a 
second. The baseball captain never flinched. He would 
have risen to the occasion if he and not Williams had been 
called on. To the astonishment of all, including Williams, 
Williams rose in his seat and said something. It was quite 
lost in the din. 

"Platform, platform!" shouted some one. 

Williams moved to the platform amid remarks and 
cheers which would have daunted a less determined man. 
His big red fists were clenched, his ears were almost purple 
from embarrassment, and when he faced the classroom 
from behind the desk he had to sit down in the professor's 
chair because his knees were so weak. As the row subsided, 
he caught sight of Welles. The baseball captain was watch- 
ing him — watching him as he would a green player 
at a critical moment in the game. Williams licked his 
lips and began. 

He went straight to the point. He said that in the 
absence of the professor he was going to review History K. 
No one interrupted him because every one wanted History 
K reviewed, and every one knew that Williams could 
do it. There was, moreover, something besides mere 
selfish interest that made them listen to the big man 
behind the desk. 

Williams reviewed the course, rapidly, concisely, and, 
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in the main, thoroughly. Pencils and pens raced across 
paper. Once a boy raised his hand to have a word repeated, 
and when Williams repeated it, the boy said, "Thank you, 
sir," and no one — not even Williams — noticed. The 
baseball captain worked like the rest of them. 

At ten minutes before the hour Williams stopped, rose 
in his place, and said, "And now for the examination on 
next Wednesday. The paper will probably consist — " 

"I will finish that, if you please, Williams/' said the 
professor from the doorway. 

"I am much obliged to you. That sounded like an 
excellent review, although I heard only the last of it. I 
owe the class an apology and to you my thanks." Where- 
upon he took the platform and Williams his seat once more. 

This explains why Williams came to be known as 
"Teacher Bill," and how it happened that a man who 
apparently had no connection with his fellows suddenly 
found himself not only an authority on American history, 
but also an admired and cherished friend. Welles, the 
baseball captain, saw that there was no further misunder- 
standing about Williams. 

William Leavitt Stoddard. 
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WHO HATH A BOOK 

Who hath a book 

Hath friends at hand, 
And gold and gear 

At his command; 
And rich estates, 

If he but look, 
Are held by him 

Who hath a book. 

Who hath a book 

May fight or sing 
Or ride or rule — 

Do anything. 
And he may dwell 

In humble hut 
Or palace, ere 

The book is shut. 

Who hath a book 

Hath but to read, 
And he may be 

A king indeed. 
His kingdom is 

His inglenook — 
All this is his 

Who hath a book. 
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Who hath a book 

Should thank the Lord 
Because he may 

A book afford; 
And in his prayer 

This clause is due: 
"Lord, bless the men 

Who write books, too!" 

Wilbur D. Nesbit. 



THE GRATEFUL LAWYER 

Mr. Lincoln's early athletic struggle with Jack Arm- 
strong, the representative man of the "Clary's Grove 
Boys," will long be remembered. From the day of this 
struggle, which Jack, in consequence of his own foul play, 
agreed to call "a drawn battle," the two became strong 
friends. Jack would fight for Mr. Lincoln at any time and 
would never listen with patience to any one who spoke a 
word against his friend. Indeed, there were times when 
young Lincoln made Jack's cabin his home, and here 
Mrs. Armstrong, a woman of high character, learned to 
respect the rising man. 

There was no service which she did not cheerfully 
render her guest, and he never ceased to feel the tenderest 
gratitude for her kindness. At length her husband died, 
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and she became dependent upon her sons. Jack, the 
oldest of these, once found himself involved in a melee 
which resulted in the death of a young man; and young 
Armstrong was charged by one of his associates with 
striking the fatal blow. He was arrested, examined, 
and imprisoned to await his trial. The public mind was 
in a blaze of excitement, and interested parties fed the 
flame. 

Mr. Lincoln, hearing that his old friend, Mrs. Arm- 
strong, was in sore trouble, at once volunteered by letter 
to defend her son. His first act was to procure the post- 
ponement of the trial and a change of the place where it was 
to be held. There was too much excitement in the minds 
of the immediate public to permit a fair consideration of 
the case. When the trial came on, the case looked hopeless 
to all but Mr. Lincoln, who had assured himself that the 
young man was not guilty. 

The evidence in behalf of the State was brought in, and 
looked like a solid and consistent mass of testimony against 
the prisoner. Mr. Lincoln then undertook the task of 
analyzing and destroying it, which he did in a manner 
that surprised every one. The principal witness had 
testified that by the aid of the brightly shining moon, 
he saw the prisoner inflict the blow with a slungshot. Mr. 
Lincoln proved by the almanac that there was no moon 
shining at that time. The mass of testimony against 
the prisoner gradually melted away, until "Not guilty" 
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was the verdict of every man present in the crowded court- 
room. 

There is, of course, no record of the plea made on this 
occasion, but it is remembered as one in which Mr. Lincoln 
made an appeal to the sympathies of the jury which quite 
surpassed his usual efforts of the kind, and melted all to 
tears. The jury' were out but half an hour when they 
returned with their verdict, "Not guilty." The widow 
fainted in the arms of her son, who divided his attention 
between his services to her and his thanks to his deliverer. 
Thus the kind woman who cared for the poor young man, 
and showed herself a mother to him in his need, received as 
her reward, from the hand of her grateful beneficiary, the 
life of a son, saved from a cruel conspiracy. 

Josiah Gilbert Holland. 



Kindness is like the sun. Everywhere the kind man 
goes, he brings into being priceless things — golden sym- 
pathies, radiant faces, glowing and grateful hearts. 

George A. Gordon. 
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SIR MATTHEW'S STRATEGY 
I 

A gentleman of England had two sons. The elder of 
them, eager for adventure and weary of the restraints of 
home, obtained his father's permission to go abroad. 

Ten years later, a traveler, prematurely old, covered 
with rags and dust, stopped at an inn near the paternal 
estate. Nobody knew him, although, by his conversation, 
he appeared to have had some previous acquaintance with 
the neighborhood. Among other questions, he asked con- 
cerning the father of the two sons. 

"Oh, he's dead," said the landlord, — "has been 
dead for years, poor old man! dead and forgotten long 
ago!" 

"And his sons?" queried the traveler, after a pause. 
"I believe he had two." 

"Yes, he had — Thomas and James. Tom was the 
heir. But he was unsteady; had a roving disposition; gave 
his father no end of trouble; poor old man! poor old man!" 
And the landlord, shaking his head sorrowfully, drained a 
good tankard of his own ale by way of solace to his melan- 
choly reflections. 

The traveler passed a trembling hand over his own pale 
brow and rough beard, and asked again, 

"But James, the second son, — he is — alive?" 

"You would think so," said the landlord, smacking his 
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lips. "Things have happened well for him. The old man 
dead; his brother dead, too — " 

"His brother dead?" asked the traveler with a start. 

"Dead, or as good as dead. He went off on his travels 
ten years ago, and has not been heard of since. So James 
has come into the estate — and a fine estate it is; and a gay 
gentleman is James. What! going, sir?" 

"I beg your pardon," said the traveler, rising. "I — 
I have business with this James." 

He proceeded at once to the house of the younger 
brother whom he found just mounting his horse at the 
door of the paternal mansion. James, taking him for a 
common, beggar, repulsed him rudely, when the traveler 
cried out, in deep agitation: 

"James! my brother James! Don't you know me? I 
am your long-lost brother Thomas!" 

"Thomas! Zounds, Tom!" cried James in utter aston- 
ishment. "Where in the name of wonder did you 
come from?" 

"The ship in which I sailed fell into the hands of pirates. 
I was sold as a slave in Algiers. I have but lately made 
my escape and begged my way home. Oh, James!" 
sobbed forth the wretched man, quite overcome by his 
emotions. 

"Bless my heart! Is it possible!" exclaimed James, 
by this time recovering from his surprise and beginning to 
think that for him to regain a brother was to lose an estate. 
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"I heard you were dead! I have the best evidence that you 
are dead! I mean that my brother Thomas is dead. I 
don't know you, sir! You must be an impostor, sir! Dick, 
send this beggar away!" And without giving the amazed 
Thomas a chance to remonstrate or prove the truth of 
his story, James leaped upon his horse and galloped off. 

The elder brother, driven from the house to which he 
was himself the rightful heir, penniless, and a stranger in 
his own country, returned to the village, where he en- 
deavored in vain to enlist in his behalf some old friends of 
his father. His changed appearance justified them in 
refusing to recognize him; and his brother had now grown to 
be a man of influence whom they feared to offend. At 
last, however, he found an honest attorney to credit his 
story and undertake his cause. 

"If I win it for you," said the attorney, "you shall 
give me a thousand pounds. If I fail, I shall expect nothing, 
as you will have nothing to give. Failure is very likely, 
for your brother will be exceedingly liberal with your 
money, and it will be hard to find a judge or jury or witness 
that he will not be able to bribe. But I will do what I 
can; and in the meantime I will advance you what money 
you need to live upon." 

Fully satisfied of Thomas's integrity, and moved by 
his expressions of gratitude to make still greater exertions 
in his behalf, the attorney resolved to go up to London and 
lay the case before Sir Matthew Hale, the Lord Chief 
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Justice of the King's Bench, a man no less conspicuous for 
his abilities than for his upright and impartial character. 

Sir Matthew listened with patience to the attorney's 
story, and also to his suspicions as to the means that would 
be used to deprive the elder brother of his right. 

"Go on with the regular process of the law," said he; 
"and notify me when the trial is to take place." 

The attorney did so, but heard nothing from Sir Matthew 
in reply. The day of trial came; and the elder brother's 
prospects looked dark in the extreme. That morning a 
coach drove up to the house of a miller in the neighboring 
town. A gentleman alighted and went in. After saluting 
the miller, he told him he had a request to make, which was 
that he would exchange clothes with him and would allow 
his coachman to remain there with the carriage until the 
following day. 

The miller at first thought the stranger was joking; and 
on being convinced to the contrary, would fain have offered 
his best suit; but no, the stranger would have none but the 
dusty clothes the miller had on. The exchange was soon 
effected, and the stranger, transformed to a white-coated, 
honest-faced old miller, proceeded on foot to the village 
where the court was in session. 

II 
The yard of the court-house was crowded with people 
waiting for the celebrated case to be called. Among them 
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a sturdy miller — who must have come from a distance, 
since nobody knew him — was seen elbowing his way. 
The elder brother was there, looking pale and anxious. 

"Well, my friend," said the miller, accosting him, "how 
is your case likely to get on?" 

"I don't know," replied Thomas; "badly, I fear, for 
I have reason to suppose that both judge and jury are 
heavily bribed, while I have to depend solely upon the 
justice of my cause." 

Finding a sympathetic listener, he went on to relate all 
the circumstances of his case in a simple and sincere manner 
which carried conviction with it. 

"Cheer up, my friend," said the miller, grasping his 
hand. "I have had some experience in these cases, and 
perhaps I can help you a little. If you will follow my 
advice, it can do no harm, and it may be of use to you." 

The elder brother willingly caught at anything that 
gave the least promise of success. 

"Well, then," said the miller, "when the names of the 
jury are called out, object to one of them, no matter which. 
The judge will perhaps ask what your reasons are; then 
say, 'I object to him by the right of an Englishman, with- 
out giving my reasons why/ If asked what person you 
would prefer in his place, you can look around carelessly 
and mention me. If I am impaneled, I think I may be 
of some use to you, though I can't promise." 

Something in the honest old fellow's manner inspired 
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confidence, and the elder brother gladly agreed to follow 
his directions. Soon the trial began. As the names 
of the jury were called, Thomas rose and objected to 
one of them. 

"And pray," said the judge, sternly, "why do you 
object to that gentleman as juryman?" 

"I object to him, my lord, by the right of an English- 
man, without giving my reasons why." 

"And whom do you wish to have in his place?" 

"An honest man, my lord, if I can get one," said Thomas, 
looking round. "Yon miller — I don't know his name — 
I'd like him." 

"Very well," said his lordship, "let the miller be sworn." 

Accordingly, the miller was called down from the 
gallery, and impaneled with the rest of the jury. He 
had not been long in the box when he observed, going 
about among the jurymen, a bustling, obsequious little 
man, who presently came to him and smilingly slipped 
five guineas into his hand, intimating that they were a 
present from the younger brother. 

"Yonder is a very polite man," said the miller to his 
next neighbor in the box. 

"I may well say so," replied the delighted juryman, 
"since he has given me ten guineas to drink our friend 
James's health." On further inquiry, the miller discovered 
that each man had received double the sum presented to 
himself. 
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He now turned his whole attention to the trial which 
appeared to lean decidedly in favor of the younger brother; 
for, while a few witnesses timidly testified to the plaintiffs 
striking resemblance to the elder brother, others swore 
positively that the elder brother was dead and buried. 

When his lordship came to deliver his charge to the 
jury, he took no notice whatever of several palpable con- 
tradictions in the testimony of these false witnesses, but 
proceeded to expatiate upon the evidence as if it had been 
overwhelmingly in James's favor. 

When he had concluded, the usual question was put 
to the jury: were they all agreed? The foreman arose, 
with his ten guineas jingling in his pocket, and was about 
to reply, supposing that all had been equally convinced 
with himself by the same golden arguments, when the 
miller stepped forward, calling out, "No, my lord, we are 
not all agreed!" 

"And pray," said his lordship, frowning with contempt 
and impatience, "what objections have you?" 

" I have many objections, my lord! In the first place all 
these gentlemen of the jury have received ten pieces of gold 
from the younger brother, while I have received but five!" 

After he had made this simple announcement, to the 
consternation of the court and to the amusement of the 
spectators, the supposed miller proceeded to point out the 
contradictory evidence which had been adduced, in such 
a strain of eloquence that all present were filled with amaze- 
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ment. At length the judge, unable to restrain himself, 
called out with vehemence, "Who are you? Where do 
you come from? What is your name?" 

The miller calmly replied: "I come from Westminster 
Hall; my name is Matthew Hale; I am Lord Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench; and, convinced as I am of your entire 
unfitness to hold so high a judicial position, I command 
you to come down from that tribunal which you have 
disgraced. I will try this case myself." 

Sir Matthew then ascended the bench in his miller's 
coat and wig; ordered a new jury to be impaneled; re- 
examined the witnesses, and drew out confessions of bribery 
from those who had sworn to the elder brother's death. 
He then summed up the case anew, and it was unhesitatingly 
decided in the elder brother's favor. Anon. 



"A friend in need, " my neighbor said to me, 
"A friend, indeed, is what I mean to be; 
In time of trouble, I will come to you, 
And in the hour of need you'll find me true." 

I thought a bit, and took him by the hand: 
"My friend," said I, "you do not understand 
The inner meaning of that simple rhyme; 
A friend is what the heart needs all the time." 

Henry Van Dyke. 
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HONEST POVERTY 

Is there for honest poverty 

Wha hangs his head, and a' that? 
The coward-slave, we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a' that. 
For a* that, and a* that, 

Our toils obscure, and a' that, 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 

The man's the gowd for a' that. 



What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden gray, and a' that; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man's a man for a' that. 
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For a' that, and a' that, 
Their tinsel show and a' that; 

The honest man, though e'er sae poor. 
Is king o' men for a' that. 

You see yon birkie ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a' that, 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He's but a cuif for a' that. 
For a' that, and a' that, 

His riband, star, and a' that, 
The man of independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a' that. 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that; 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 

Guid faith he mauna fa' that! 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Their dignities, and a' that, 
The pith o' sense and pride o' worth 

Are higher ranks than a' that. 

Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a' that, 

That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a' that 
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For a' that, and a' that, 

It's coming yet for a' that, 
When man to man, the warld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that. 

Robert Burns. 



A STORM AND SHIPWRECK 



"Don't you think that a very remarkable sky?" I 
asked the coachman in the first stage out of London. 
"I don't remember 
to have seen one 
like it." 

"Nor I— not 
equal to it," he 
replied. "That's 
wind, sir. There'll 
be mischief done at 
sea, I expect, before 
long." 

It was murky 
confusion, here and 
there blotted with flying clouds tossed up into most fan- 
tastic heaps, through which the wild moon seemed to plunge 
headlong, as if she had lost her way and were frightened. 
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There had been a wind all day, and it was rising with 
an extraordinarily loud sound. In another hour it had 
much increased, and the sky was more overcast. As the 
night advanced, the clouds closing in and densely over- 
spreading the whole sky, it began to blow harder and 
harder, until our horses could scarcely face the wind. 
Many times the leaders turned about, or came to a dead 
stop, and we were often in serious apprehension that the 
coach would be blown over. 

At last we arrived at the town. I put up at the old 
inn and went down to look at the sea. I staggered along 
the street, which was strewn with sand and seaweed and 
with flying blotches of sea-foam. 

Coming near the beach, I saw not only the boatmen 
but half the people of the town lurking behind buildings; 
some, now and then, braving the fury of the storm to look 
away to sea, and being blown sheer out of their course in 
trying to zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found wailing women, whose 
husbands were away in herring boats or oyster boats which 
there was too much reason to think might founder before 
they could run in anywhere for safety. Among the people 
were grizzled old sailors, shaking their heads as they looked 
from water to sky and muttering to one another; ship 
owners, excited and uneasy; children huddling together 
and peering into older faces; even stout mariners, dis- 
turbed and anxious, leveling their glasses at the sea from 
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behind places of shelter as if they were surveying an 
enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, together with the blinding 
wind, the flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, 
confounded me. As the high watery walls came rolling 
in, they looked as if the least one would engulf the town. 
As the receding wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it 
scooped out deep caves in the beach, as if its purpose were 
to undermine the earth. Masses of water shivered and 
shook the beach with a booming sound; the clouds flew 
fast and thick. 

I went back to the inn; and, when I had washed and 
dressed, and had vainly tried to sleep, it was five o'clock in 
the afternoon. I had not sat five minutes by the coffee- 
room fire, when the waiter, coming to stir it, told me that 
two colliers with all hands had gone down, a few miles 
away; and that some other ships had been seen laboring 
hard in the Roads and trying, in great distress, to keep 
off shore. 

If such a wind could rise, it was rising. The howl 
and roar, the rattling of the doors and windows, the rum- 
bling in the chimneys, the apparent rocking of the very 
house that sheltered me, and the wild tumult of the sea 
were more fearful than in the morning. But there was 
now a great darkness besides; and that invested the storm 
with new terrors, real and fanciful. 

I could not eat, I could not sit still, I could not continue 
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steadfast in anything. I walked to and fro, tried to read 
an old gazetteer, listened to the awful noises, and looked at 
faces, figures, and scenes in the fire. At length the steady 
ticking of the undisturbed clock on the wall tormented me 
to such a degree that I resolved to go to bed. I went to 
bed, exceedingly weary and heavy; but on my lying down 
all such sensations vanished as if by magic, and I was 
wide-awake, with every sense alert. 

For hours I lay there, listening to the wind and water; 
now imagining that I heard shrieks out at sea; now, that I 
distinctly heard the firing of signal guns; and now, the fall 
of houses in the town. I got up several times and looked 
out, but could see nothing except the reflection in the 
windowpanes of the faint candle I had left burning, and 
of my own haggard face looking in at me from the 
black void. 

At length my restlessness attained such a pitch that 
I hurried on my clothes and went down-stairs. In a large 
kitchen, where I dimly saw bacon and ropes of onions hang- 
ing from the beams, the watchers were clustered together 
about a table. 

I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once I opened 
the yard gate and looked into the empty street. The sand, 
the seaweed, and the flakes of foam were driving by, and 
I was obliged to call for assistance before I could shut the 
gate again and make it fast against the wind. 

There was a dark gloom in my solitary chamber when 
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I at length returned to it; but I was tired now, and, getting 
into bed again, I fell asleep. 

II 

When I awoke, it was broad day — eight or nine o'clock. 
The storm was still raging, and some one was knocking 
and calling at my door. 

"What is the matter?" I cried out. 

"A wreck! — close by!" 

I sprang out of bed and asked, "What wreck?" 

"A schooner, from Spain or Portugal, laden with wine 
and fruit. Make haste, sir, if you want to see her! It's 
thought, down on the beach, she'll go to pieces any moment." 
The excited voice went clamoring along the staircase. 

I wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly as I could, 
and ran into the street. Numbers of people were there 
before me, all running in one direction — to the beach. I 
ran the same way, outstripping a good many, and soon 
came facing the wild sea. 

The wind might by this time have lulled a little; but 
the sea, having upon it the additional agitation of the 
whole night, was infinitely more terrific than when I had 
seen it last; and the height to which the breakers rose, 
bearing one another down, and rolling in, in ceaseless hosts, 
was most appalling. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind and 
waves, and in my first breathless efforts to stand against 
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the weather, I was so confused that I looked out to sea for 
the wreck and saw nothing but the foaming heads of the 
great waves. A half-dressed boatman, standing next me, 
pointed with his bare arm to the left. Then I saw the 
wreck, close in upon us! 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet from 
the deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a maze of sail 
and rigging; and all that ruin, as the ship rolled, — which 
she did without a moment's pause and with a violence 
quite inconceivable, — beat against the boat as if it would 
stave the side in. Some efforts were being made to cut 
this portion of the wreck away; for, as the ship turned 
toward us in her rolling, I plainly descried her people at 
work with axes, especially one active figure with long 
curling hair, conspicuous among the rest. But a loud cry, 
which was audible even above the wind and water, rose from 
the shore at this moment; the sea, sweeping over the rolling 
wreck, made a clean breach, and carried men, spars, casks, 
planks, and bulwarks into the boiling surge. 

The second mast was yet standing, with the rags of 
a rent sail and wild confusion of broken cordage flapping 
to and fro. The ship had struck once, the same boatman 
hoarsely said in my ear, and then lifted in and struck again. 
I understood him to add that she was parting amidships, 
and I could readily suppose so, for the rolling and beating 
were too tremendous for any human work to suffer long. 
As he spoke, there was another great cry of pity from the 
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beach; four men arose with the wreck out of the deep, 
clinging to the rigging of the remaining mast; uppermost 
was the active figure with the curling hair. 

There was a bell on board; and as the ship rolled and 
dashed, like a desperate creature driven mad, now showing 
us the whole sweep of her deck, as she turned on her beam- 
ends toward the shore, now nothing but her keel, as she 
sprang wildly over and turned toward .the sea, the bell 
rang; and its sound, the knell of those unhappy men, was 
borne toward us on the wind. 

Again we lost sight of her, and again she rose. Two 
men were gone. The agony on shore increased. Men 
groaned and clasped their hands; women shrieked and turned 
away their faces. Some ran wildly up and down along 
the beach, crying for help, where no help could be. I 
found myself one of these, frantically imploring a knot of 
sailors whom I knew not to let those two imperiled creatures 
perish before our eyes. 

They were trying to tell me, in an agitated way, that 
the lifeboat had been bravely manned an hour ago and 
could do nothing; and that no man would be so desperate 
as to attempt to wade off with a rope and establish a com- 
munication with the shore, when I noticed that some new 
sensation moved the people on the beach. I saw them 
part, and Ham come breaking through them to the front. 

I ran to him r to repeat my. appeal for help. But the 
determination in his face, and his look out to sea, awoke 
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me to a knowledge of his danger. I held him back with 
both arms; and implored the men with whom I had been 
speaking not to listen to him, not to let him stir from off 
that sand! 

Another cry rose on shore; and, looking to the wreck, 
we saw the cruel sail, with blow on blow, beat off the lower 
of the two men, and fly up in triumph round the active 
figure left alone upon the mast. 

Against such a sight and against such determination as 
that of the calmly desperate man who was already accus- 
tomed to lead half the people present, I might as hope- 
fully have entreated the wind. "Mas'r Davy," he said, 
cheerily grasping me by both hands, "if my time is come, 
't is come. If t a'n't, I'll bide it. Lord above bless you 
and bless all! Mates, make me ready!" 

I was swept away, but not unkindly, to some distance, 
where the people around me made me stay, urging, as I 
confusedly perceived, that Ham was bent on going, with 
help or without, and that I should endanger the precautions 
for his safety by troubling those with whom they rested. 
I don't know what I answered, or what they rejoined; but 
I saw him standing alone, a rope in his hand, or slung to 
his wrist; another round his body, and several men holding, 
at a little distance, to the rope which he laid out himself, 
slack, upon the shore at his feet. 

The wreck, even to my unpracticed eye, was breaking 
up. I saw that she was parting in the middle, and that 
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the life of the solitary man upon the mast hung by a thread. 
Still he clung to it. 

Ham, standing alone, watched the sea with the silence 
of suspended breath behind him and the storm before, until 
there was a great retiring wave, when, with a backward 
glance at those who held the rope which was made fast 
round his body, he dashed in after the wave, and in a 
moment was buffeting with the water, rising with the hills, 
falling with the valleys, lost beneath the foam; then drawn 
again to land. They hauled in hastily. 

He was hurt. From where I stood, I saw blood on his 
face, but he took no thought of that. He seemed to give 
hurriedly some directions for leaving him more free, — 
or so I judged from the motion of his arm, — and was 
gone as before. 

And now he made for the wreck, striving hard and val- 
iantly. The distance was nothing, but the power of the 
sea and wind made the strife deadly. At last he neared 
the wreck. He was so near that with one of his vigorous 
strokes he would soon be clinging to it, when a high, vast 
hillside of water moved on shoreward from beyond the 
ship; he seemed to leap up into it with a mighty bound, 
and the ship was gone! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a mere 
cask had been broken. Consternation was on every face. 
They drew him to my very feet — insensible — dead. 
He was carried to the nearest house; and, no one prevent- 
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ing me now, I remained near him, busy, while every 
means of restoration was tried; but he had been beaten 
to death by the great wave, and his generous heart was 
stilled forever. Charles Dickens. 

(Adapted.) 



Question not, but live and labor 

Till your goal be won; 
Helping every feeble neighbor, 

Seeking help from none. 
Life is mostly froth and bubble, 

Two things stand like stone: 
Kindness in another's trouble, 

Courage in your own. 

Anon. 



In every part and corner of our life, to lose one's self is 
to be a gainer, to forget one's self is to be happy. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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DANIEL PERITON 

Introduction. Daniel Periton is believed to have seen the 
first indications of the breaking of the Coneinaugh dam. He 
took horse and dashed down the valley in front of the deluge-wave, 
into and through Johnstown, crying, "To the hills!" 

He was overwhelmed by the oncoming flood and perished in 
a heroic attempt to warn his fellow-townsmen of their peril. 

The windows of Heaven were open wide, 
The storm cloud broke, and the people cried, 

"Will Conemaugh dam hold out?" 
But the great folks down at Johnstown played, 
They ate, they drank, they were nought afraid, 
For Conemaugh dam holds Conemaugh lake, 
By Conemaugh dam their pleasure they take, — 

Fine catching are Conemaugh trout. 

The four mile lake at the back of its wall 
Is growing to five, and the rains still fall, 

And the flood by night and by day 
Is burrowing deep through buttress and mound. 
Fresh waters spring and spurt from the ground; 
While God is thundering out of His cloud, 
The fountain voices are crying aloud, 

"Away to the hills! away! 

"Away to the hills, leave altar and shrine! 
Away to the hills, leave table and wine! 
Away from your trade and your tills; 
Let the strong man speed with the weakest child, 
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And the mother who just on her babe has smiled 
Be carried; leave only the dead on their biers; 
No time for the tomb, and no time for tears; 
Away, away to the hills!" 

Daniel Periton heard the wail 

Of the waters gathering over the vale, 

With sorrow for city and field, — 
Felt already the mountain quake 
Twixt living and dead. For humanity's sake 
Daniel Periton dared to ride 
Full in front of the threatening tide, — 

And what if the dam should yield? 

To a man it is given but once to die; 

Though the flood break forth, he will raise his cry 

For the thousands there in the town. 
At least, some child may be saved by his voice, 
Some lover may still in the sun rejoice, 
Some man that has fled, when he wins his breath, 
Shall bless the rider who rode through Death — 

For his fellows' life gave his own. 

He leaped to his horse that was black as night, 
He turned not to left and he turned not to right, 

As down through the valley he dashed; 
He heard behind him a thunderous boom — 
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The dam had burst and he knew his doom. 
"Fly for your lives!" they who heard knew the worst. 
"Fly, for the Conemaugh dam has burst!" 
And the cataract after him crashed. 

They saw a man with the God in his face, 
Pale from the desperate whirlwind pace, 

They heard his warning cry. 
And the steed's black mane was flecked as he flew, 
And its flanks were red with the spur's red dew, 
As into the city he dashed through the gate; 
Rider and ridden were racing with fate, 

Wild with one agony. 
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The flood came down and its strong arms took 
The city, and, merciless, tossed and shook 

Tower and church to the street. 
Like a pack of cards that a player may crush, 
The houses fell in the whirlpool rush, 
Rose and floated and jammed. At the last, 
A fierce flame, fed by the deluge blast, 

Wove them a winding sheet. 

God have mercy! was ever a pyre " 
Lit like that of the flood's fierce fire! 

Cattle and men caught fast, 
Prisoners held between life and death, 
While the flame struck down with its sulphurous breath, 
And the flood struck up with its strong cold hand; 
No hope from the water, no help from the land, 

And the torrent thundering past! 

Daniel Periton, still he rides, 

But the heaving flank and the shortening strides 

Show the race is well-nigh run. 
"Away to the hills!" — but the cataract's bound 
Has caught and has dashed them both to the ground; — 
* And the man who saw the end of the race 
Saw a dark, dead horse, and a pale dead face. 
Did they hear Heaven's great "Well done"? 

Hardwick Drummond Rawnsley. 
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THE CAVERN OF THE WINDS 

There was once a young prince who had many beautiful 
books. He could read in them the history of all the events 
which had ever happened in the world, and could also see 
these deeds represented in splendid pictures. But, although 
he enjoyed his books and pictures, they did not satisfy 
him or make him happy. 

He was curious to know the world of nature; to under- 
stand why the wind blew first from one direction and then 
from another; why the clouds had so many shapes and 
colors; and he longed to fare forth in search of new scenes 
and new knowledge. 

One day he went into the woods, for to wander thus 
was his chief delight. The evening approached, the clouds 
gathered, the rain poured down as if all the sky were a 
vast flood-gate; it was as dark as midnight. The prince 
slipped in the wet grass and stumbled over bare rocks 
which rose above the stony ground. Everything was 
dripping with water; the poor prince had not a dry thread 
on him. He was obliged to climb over great blocks of 
stone where the water trickled down from the moss. 

His strength was just failing him when he heard a 
strange rustling, and saw before him a large, lighted cavern. 
An immense fire was burning within. Before the fire a 
fine stag with branching antlers had been placed on the 
spit, and was being turned slowly between the stems of two 
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fir-trees. An aged woman, tall and strong, sat by the fire, 
throwing upon it one piece of wood after another. 

"Come nearer," said she; "sit down by the fire and 
dry your clothes." 

"There is a terrible draft here," said the prince, as he 
sat down on the ground. 

"It will be still worse when my sons come home," 
answered the woman. "You are now in the Cavern of the 
Winds; my sons are the four winds." 

"Where are your sons?" asked the prince. 

"There is no use in answering stupid questions," replied 
the woman. "My sons do as they please — play ball 
with the clouds up there!" and she pointed toward the 
sky above. 

"Indeed!" exclaimed the prince. "You speak in a 
rather harsh manner, and do not seem so gentle as the 
women I am accustomed to see." 

"I must be harsh if I am to control my boys; however, 
I can control them, although they have stiff necks. Do 
you see those four sacks hanging by the wall? They have 
as much respect for the sacks as you used to have for the 
rod behind the looking-glass. When they must be dis- 
ciplined, I puff them together and put them into the sacks. 
There they stay and do not come out till it pleases me; 
we use no ceremony. But here comes one of them!" 

It was the North Wind. He brought icy coldness with 
him; large hailstones danced on the ground, and flakes of 
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snow flew around him. He was 

dressed in a jacket and trousers 

of bear skin, a cap of sealskin 

hung over his ears, long icicles 

hung from his beard, and one 7 *7\] Wf I h 

hailstone after another fell from { /\ \ , f /J * 

under the collar of his jacket. 

"Do not go immediately to 
the fire/' cautioned the prince; 
"your face and hands may be 
frost-bitten. " 

"Frost-bitten!" repeated the North Wind, and he 
laughed aloud. "Frost is my greatest delight! But what 
boy are you? How did you get into the Cavern of the 
Winds?" 

"He is my guest," said the old woman; "and if you are 
net content with this explanation, you shall go into the 
sack! Now you know my mind." 

This was quite sufficient; and the North Wind related 
whence he came and how he had spent the last month. 

" I come from the Arctic Ocean," said he. " I have been 
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on Bear Island along with the Russian walrus-hunters. 
I sat by the helm and slept when they sailed from the North 
Cape. Whenever I woke for a short time, the stormy 
petrel would fly about my legs. The petrel is a merry 
bird; he suddenly claps his wings, then holds them stiffly 
stretched out and soars aloft/' 

"Do not make your story so long!" interrupted the 
mother. "And so you came to Bear Island?" 

"Yes; and that island is a glorious place! The ground 
is covered with half -melted snow and overgrown with moss. 
Sharp stones and the skeletons of walruses and of polar 
bears are strewed, over it. They are covered with musty 
green and look like the arms and legs of giants. You would 
fancy that the sun never shone there. I blew away the 
clouds for a time in order that the people might be able 
to see a shed which was built from a wreck and was covered 
with the skins of walruses. A live polar bear sat growling 
on the roof. I walked on the shore, peeped into the birds' 
nests, and looked at the poor naked young ones who were 
crying, with their beaks wide open. I blew into their 
little throats, and they learned to be quiet." 

"My son can relate his adventures very pleasantly," 
said the mother. "Tell us more, my son." 

"When fishing began and the men were all busy with 
their harpoons, I remembered my part in the sport. I 
made my ships, the ice-mountains, surround the boats. 
Oh! how all the crew whistled and shouted, but I whistled 
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still louder. They were obliged to unload all the dead 
walruses and to throw these, with trunks and cordage, out 
upon the ice. I shook snowflakes over the seamen and 
drove them southward. They will never again go to Bear 
Island!" 

"Then you have done mischief !" said the mother of 
the winds. 

"What good I have done, others may relate/' replied 
he; "but here comes my brother of the West. I love him 
best of all; he smells of the sea, and has a right healthy 
coldness about him." 

"Can that be the delicate Zephyr?" asked the prince. 

"Yes, it is Zephyr, certainly," replied the old woman; 
"but delicate he is no longer. In days of yore he was a 
gallant youth; but those times are long passed." 

The West Wind looked like a wild man. He wore a 
sort of padded hat to protect his head, and in his hand he 
held a club of mahogany wood, hewn in an American forest. 

"Whenc.e come you?" asked his mother. 

"From those forest wastes," replied he, "where the 
thorny lianas weave hedges between the trees, where the 
water-snakes repose in the damp grass, and where men are 
apparently useless." 

"What did you there?" 

"I looked at the deep river, marked how it hurled 
itself from the rocks and flew like dust toward the clouds 
that it might give birth to the rainbow. I saw a buffalo 
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swim down the river, and. saw the stream carry him away. 
A flock of wild geese was swimming also. They flew away 
when the water fell down the precipice, but the buffalo 
must have plunged with it. That pleased me, and I then 
raised such a storm that the primeval trees fell to the 
ground with a crash, broken to splinters." 

"And have you done nothing else?" inquired the old 
woman. 

"I have cut capers on the prairies; I have ridden wild 
horses, and have shaken fruits and nuts from the trees. Ah, 
yes, I have such stories to tell! But we must not tell 
everything — that you know well, my good old mother!" 
And he kissed his mother so roughly that she almost fell 
backward. He was a wild fellow! 

Now came the South Wind in his turban and floating 
Bedouin mantle. 

"It is very cold here," he said, chattering, as he threw 
wood upon the fire. "It is plain that the North Wind 
has arrived ahead of me." 

"It is so hot that a polar bear might be roasted here!" 
shouted the North Wind. 

"You are yourself a polar bear," returned the South 
Wind. 

"Do both of you wish to go into your sacks?" asked the 
old woman. "Sit down on yonder stone and tell me, South 
Wind, where you have been." 

"In Africa, mother," answered he. "Along with the 
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Hottentots, I have been hunting 
lions in the land of the Caffres, 
Such beautiful grass grows on 
those plains, green as olives! 
The gnu danced there, and the 
ostrich ran races with me, but 
I am swifter then he. I came 
to the yellow sands of the desert; 
there one might fancy oneself 
at the bottom of the sea, I 
met a caravan. The men had 
searched everywhere in the hope of getting water to drink, 
but they did not find it. The sun was burning over 
their heads, the sands were roasting beneath their feet. 
There seemed no end to the desert. I rolled myself up in 
the fine, loose sand and threw it up into the form of an 
immense pillar. A famous dance it had! You should 
have seen how puzzled the dromedary looked, and how the 
merchant drew his caftan over his head. He threw himself 
down before me as he was accustomed to do before Allah. 
Now he and the rest are all buried; a pyramid of sand 
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stands over them. If I should one day blow it away, the 
sun would bleach their bones, and travelers would see that 
human beings had passed that way before them; otherwise 
they would hardly believe it." 

"You have done evil!" said the mother* "March into 
the sack!" and before he was aware of it, the South Wind 
was seized and confined in the sack, which rolled about 
the floor until the mother sat down on it and obliged it to 
be still. 

"These are desperately wild fellows," said the prince. 

"Yes, truly," answered she; "but they must obey. 
Here is the fourth." 

The East Wind, dressed like a Chinese, then entered. 

"So thou comest from that Eastern corner of the world," 
said the mother, addressing her favorite son in a manner 
of speech not used with the other winds. 

"I come from China," said the East Wind, "where I 
danced around the porcelain tower so that all the bells 
began to ring. In the street below, the officers were being 
flogged till the bamboo canes broke upon their shoulders; 
and there were people from the first to the ninth rank who 
cried out, 'Thanks, thanks, my fatherly benefactor!' But 
they did not mean what they said; and I clinked the bells 
and sang, 'Tsing, tsang, tsu!'" 

"Thou art a wild youth," said the mother. 

"Be it so," said the East Wind. "But why hast thou 
put my brother of the South into the sack? Let him come 
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out; I want him to tell me all about the bird called the 
phoenix. The princess in the Garden of Paradise, when 
I visit her once in a hundred years, always asks me about 




that bird. Open the sack! Thou art ever my dear mother, 
and I will give thee two cupfuls of tea, as fresh and green 
as when I plucked it." 

"Well, for the sake of the tea, and because thou art my 
darling, I will open the sack." She did so, and the South 
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Wind crept forth; but he looked very much cast down 
because the stranger-prince had seen his disgrace, 

''Here is a palm leaf for the princess," said the South 
Wind; "it was given to me by the old phoenix, the only 
one in the world. He has scribbled on it with his beak the 
history of his whole life. I saw the phoenix set fire to his 
own nest. I saw him, as he sat within it, consumed like a 
Hindoo wife. How the dry branches crackled, and how 
pleasant was the odor that arose from the burning nest! 
At last everything was consumed by the flames. The old 
phoenix was in ashes, but his egg lay glowing in the fire. 
It burst with a loud noise, and a young bird flew out. He is 
now king over all birds and is the only phoenix in the world. 
He has bitten a hole in the leaf I gave you; that is his 
greeting to the princess." 

"Now let us have something to eat," said the mother 
of the winds, and they all sat down to partake of the 
roasted stag. The prince sat next to the East Wind, and 
they soon became good friends. 

The East Wind was not long in learning that the young 
prince was restless and eager for new adventures. 

"If you will seat yourself on my back to-morrow," 
the East Wind said, "I will show you many a fine sight." 

The prince declared that he could think of nothing 
that would give him so much pleasure as to take such a 
trip. "But don't talk to me any longer, now," said the 
East Wind, "for I want to sleep." 
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When the stag was all eaten, the entire company went 
sound asleep. 

In the morning the prince awoke early and was not a little 
astonished to find himself already far above the clouds. He 
was sitting oii the back of the East Wind who kept tight hold 
of him, and they flew so high that woods and meadows, 
rivers and seas appeared like a large colored map below them. 

"Good morning!" said the East Wind. "If you wish 
to sleep a little longer I will fly very quietly — but I had 
to start. I couldn't stay in that cavern any longer/' 

"It was uncivil in me to depart without taking leave of 
your mother and brothers," said the prince. 

"That may be excused, as you were asleep," said the 
East Wind. 

And now they flew faster than before; how fast might 
be seen by the tops of the trees whose branches and leaves 
rustled as they passed, and by the seas and lakes; for as 
they crossed these waters tfre waves rose higher, and large 
ships bowed low like swans in the water. 

The prince clapped his hands, but the East Wind 
begged him to be quiet and to hold fast, as otherwise he 
might fall. 

At noon they descended and stretched themselves on 
the soft grass, while the flowers nodded to the Wind as if 
to say, "Welcome, welcome!" 

Growing near by were figs, grapes, and other fruits, 
which made a delicious luncheon for the prince. 
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Soon they were off again. Sometimes they flew over 
cities and high mountains; sometimes they came near 
enough to earth to inhale the fragrance of flowers and 
spicy herbs. 

In the country places the churches looked like bits of 
white chalk dropped around on the green grass. 

The eagle flew lightly over the dark woods, but the 
East Wind flew still more lightly. The Cossack galloped 
swiftly over the desert on his little horse, but the prince 
rode far more swiftly. 

It was now evening, and the prince thought he had 
never seen anything so beautiful as the lights which ap- 
peared above and below them. The stars lighted the sky 
gloriously, while the earth-lights grew brighter and 
brighter as the East Wind carried the prince nearer and 
nearer his home. 

When they had reached the place, the East Wind took 
the prince in his arms and gently set him down near the 
door of his palace. 

He then kissed the forehead of the prince, and saying, 
"Farewell! farewell!" he spread his great wings and flew 
away into the night. 

The prince lived many long years, but never again did 
he have so wonderful an adventure as the one he met with 
in the Cavern of the Winds. 

Hans Christian Andersen. 
(Adapted.) 
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BEFORE THE SNOW 

The winter is upon us, not the snow; 

The hills are etched on the horizon bare; 

The skies are iron-gray; in bitter air 
The meager cloudlets shudder to and fro. 
One yellow leaf the listless wind doth blow, 

Like some strange butterfly, unclassed and rare. 

Our footsteps ring in frozen alleys where 
The black trees seem to shiver as we go. 



Beyond, lie church and steeple, with their old 
And rusty vanes that rattle as they veer, 
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A sharper gust would shake them from their hold; 

Yet up that path, in summer of the year, 
And past that melancholy pile we strolled 

To pluck wild strawberries, with merry cheer. 

Andrew Lang. 




THE FIRST SNOWFALL 

The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 

With a silence deep and white. 
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Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 

I stood and watched by the window 

The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 

Like brown leaves whirling by. 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 

Where a little headstone stood; 
How the flakes were folding it gently, 

As did robins the babes in the wood. 

Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, "Father, who makes it snow?" 

And I told of the good All-Father 
Who cares for us here below. 

Again I looked at the snowfall, 

And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o'er our first great sorrow, 

When that mound was heaped so high. 

And again to the child I whispered, 

"The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 

Alone can make it fall!" 
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Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her; 

And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 

Folded close under deepening snow. 

James Russell Lowell. 



THE ROTHSCHILDS 

At the time of the French Revolution, there lived at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in Germany, a Hebrew banker 
named Moses Rothschild. He was of limited means, but 
of good reputation. When the French army invaded 
Germany, the Prince of Hesse-Cassel was obliged to fly 
from his dominions. As he passed through Frankfort, he 
requested Moses Rothschild to take charge of a large sum 
of money and some valuable jewels which he feared would 
otherwise fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The banker would have declined so great a charge, but 
the prince was so much at a loss for the means of saving 
his property that Moses at length consented. He declined, 
however, to give a receipt for it, inasmuch as in such danger- 
ous circumstances he could not be answerable for its being 
safely restored. 

The money and jewels, to the value of several hundred 
thousand pounds, were conveyed to Frankfort; and just 
as the French entered the town, Mr. Rothschild had sue- 
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ceeded in burying the treasure in a corner of his garden. 
He made no attempt to conceal his own property, which 
amounted to only six thousand pounds. Accordingly, the 
French took this without suspecting that he had any larger 
sum in his possession. 

Had he, on the contrary, pretended to have no money, 
they would certainly have searched, as they did in many 
other cases, and might have found and taken the whole. 
When they left the town, Mr. Rothschild dug up the prince's 
money and began to make use of a small portion of it. He 
now thrived in his business and soon gained much wealth 
of his own. 

A few years after, when peace came, the Prince of 
Hesse-Cassel returned to his dominions. He was almost 
afraid to call on the Frankfort banker, for he readily re- 
flected that, if the French had not got the money and 
jewels, Mr. Rothschild might pretend they had, and thus 
keep all for himself. 

To his great astonishment, Mr. Rothschild informed him 
that the whole of the property was safe, and now ready 
to be returned with five per cent interest on the money. 
The banker at the same time related by what means he had 
saved it, and apologized for breaking up the money by 
representing that, in order to save it, he had been obliged 
to sacrifice all his own. 

The prince was so impressed by the fidelity of Mr. 
Rothschild under his great trust that he allowed the money 
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to remain in the banker's hands at a low rate of interest. 
Also, to mark his gratitude, he recommended the Hebrew 
to different European sovereigns as a money-lender. Con- 
sequently Moses Rothschild was employed in several great 
transactions for raising loans, from which he realized a 
vast profit. 

In time he became immensely rich, and put his three 
sons into the same kind of business in the three chief capitals 
of Europe — London, Paris, and Vienna. They all pros- 
pered and became the wealthiest private men whom the 
world up to that time had known. The one who lived in 
London left, at his death, thirty-five million dollars. The 
other two were created barons, and were perhaps not less 
wealthy. 

Thus a family whose purse maintained war and brought 
about peace owes all its greatness to one act of honesty 
under trust. Anon. 
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THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM 

An old clock that had stood for fifty years in a farmer's 
kitchen without giving its owner any cause of complaint, 
early one summer's morning, before the family was stirring, 
suddenly stopped. Upon this, the dial-plate, if we may 
credit the fable, changed countenance with alarm; the 
hands made a vain effort to continue their course; the 
wheels remained motionless with surprise; and the weights 
hung speechless. Each member felt disposed to lay the 
blame on the others. At length the dial instituted a formal 
inquiry as to the cause of the stagnation, when hands, 
wheels, weights, with one voice protested their innocence. 

But now a faint tick was heard below from the pendulum 
who thus spoke: "I confess myself to be the sole cause of 
the present stoppage; and I am willing, for the general 
satisfaction, to assign my reasons. The truth is that I am 
tired of ticking." Upon hearing this, the old clock became 
so enraged that it was on the point of striking. 

"Lazy wire!" exclaimed the dial-plate, holding up its 
hands. 

"Very good!" replied the pendulum, "it is vastly easy 
for you, Mistress Dial, who have always, as everybody 
knows, set yourself up above, me — it is vastly easy for you, 
I say, to accuse other people of laziness! you, who have 
had nothing to do all the days of your life but to stare 
people in the face and to amuse yourself with watching all 
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that goes on in the kitchen! Think, I beseech you, how 
you would like to be shut up for life in this dark closet, and 
to wag backward and forward year after year as I do." 

"As to that/' said the dial, "is there not a window in 
your house, on purpose for you to look through?" 

"For all that," resumed the pendulum, "it is very dark 
here; and although there is a window, I dare not stop, even 
for an instant, to look out from it. Besides, I am tired 
of my way of life; and if you wish, I'll tell you how I took 
this disgust at my employment. I happened this morning 
to be calculating how many times I should have to tick in 
the course of only the next twenty-four hours; perhaps 
some of you, above there, can give me the exact number?" 

The minute-hand, being quick at figures, presently 
replied, "Eighty-six thousand four hundred times." 

"Exactly so," replied the pendulum. "Well, I appeal 
to you all, if the very thought of this was not enough to 
fatigue one; and when I began to multiply the strokes of 
one day by months and years, really it is no wonder if I 
felt discouraged at the prospect; so, after a great deal of 
reasoning and hesitation, I thought to myself, I'll stop." 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance during this 
harangue, but, resuming its gravity, it thus replied, "Dear 
Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that such a useful, 
industrious person as you are should have been overcome 
by this sudden action. It is true, you have done a great 
deal of work in your time; so have we all, and are likely 
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to do more; which, although it may fatigue us to think 
of, it may not fatigue us to do. Will you now do me the 
favor to give about half a dozen strokes to illustrate my 
argument?" 

The pendulum complied and ticked six times at its 
usual pace. "Now," resumed the dial, "may I be allowed 
to inquire if that exertion was at all fatiguing or disagreeable 
to you?" 

"Not in the least," replied the pendulum. "It is not 
of six strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but of 
millions." 

"Very good," replied the dial; "but recollect that though 
you may think of a million strokes in an instant, you are 
required to execute but one; and that, however often you 
may hereafter have to swing, a moment will always be 
given you to swing in." 

"That consideration staggers me, I confess," said the 
pendulum. 

"Then I hope," resumed the dial-plate, "we shall all 
immediately return to our duty; for the maids will lie in 
bed if we stand idling here." 

Upon this, the weights, who had never been accused of 
light conduct, used all their influence in urging the pendu- 
lum to proceed. In a moment, as with one consent, the 
wheels began to turn, the hands began to move, the pen- 
dulum began to swing, and, to its credit, ticked as loud as 
ever. As a red beam of the rising sun streamed through 
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a hole in the kitchen and shone full upon the clock, the 
dial-plate brightened up as if nothing had been the matter. 
When the farmer came down to breakfast that morning 
and glanced at the clock, he declared that his watch had 
gained half an hour in the night. Jane Taylor. 



A CONTENTED MAN 

In the garden of the Tuileries there is a sunny corner 
under the wall of a terrace which fronts the south. Along 
the wall is a range of benches commanding a view of the 

walks and avenues 
of the garden. This 
genial nook is a 
place of resort in 
the latter part of 
autumn and in fine 
days of winter, be- 
cause it seems to 
retain the flavor of 
departed summer. 
On a calm, bright 
morning, it is quite 
alive with nursery-maids and their playful little charges. 

Hither, also, resort a number of elderly ladies and 
gentlemen, who, with laudable thrift in small pleasures and 
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small expenses, for which the French are noted, come 
here to enjoy sunshine and to save firewood. Here may 
often be seen some cavalier of the old school, when the sun- 
beams have warmed his blood into something like a glow, 
fluttering about like a frost-bitten moth thawed before 
the fire and putting forth a feeble show of gallantry among 
the antiquated dames. 

Among the habitual frequenters of this place, I had 
often noticed an old gentleman whose dress was decidedly 
ante-Revolutionary. He wore the three-cornered cocked 
hat of the ancient regime; his hair was frizzed over each 
ear, and a cue stuck out behind, the loyalty of which was 
npt to be disputed. His dress had an air of decayed gentil- 
ity, and I observed that he took his snuff out of an elegant, 
though old-fashioned, gold box. 

He appeared to be the most popular man on the walk. 
He had a compliment for every old lady. He kissed every 
child, and he patted every little dog on the head, for in 
France children and little dogs are very important members 
of society. 

I had taken a liking to this old gentleman. There was 
an habitual expression of benevolence in his face, which 
I have very frequently remarked in these relics of the 
politer days of France. The constant interchange of those 
thousand little courtesies which imperceptibly sweeten 
life has a happy effect upon the features and spreads a 
mellow evening charm over the wrinkles of old age. 
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Where there is a favorable disposition, one soon forms 
a kind of tacit intimacy by often meeting on the same 
walks. Once or twice I accommodated him with a bench, 
and after this we touched hats on passing each other. At 
length we got so far as to take a pinch of snuff together out of 
his box, which act is equivalent to eating salt together in the 
East; and from that time our acquaintance was established. 

I now became his frequent companion in his morning 
promenades and derived much amusement from his good- 
humored remarks on men and manners. One morning 
as we were strolling through an alley of the Tuileries, with 
the autumnal breeze whirling the yellow leaves about our 
path, my companion fell into a peculiarly communicative 
mood and gave me several particulars of his history. He 
had once been wealthy and possessed of a fine estate in 
the country and of a noble residence in Paris; but the 
Revolution, which effected so many disastrous changes, 
had stripped him of everything. 

He had been secretly denounced by his own steward 
during the sanguinary period of the Revolution, and a 
number of the blood-hounds of the Convention had been 
sent to arrest him. He received private intelligence of 
their approach in time to effect his escape. He landed 
in England without money or friends, but considered 
himself singularly fortunate in having his head upon his 
shoulders; several of his neighbors having been guillotined 
as a punishment for being rich. 
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When he reached London he had but a louis in his 
pocket, with no prospect of getting another. He ate a 
solitary dinner of beefsteak, and was almost poisoned by 
port wine which, from its color, he had mistaken for claret. 
The dingy look of the chop-house and of the little mahogany- 
colored alcove in which he ate his dinner contrasted sadly 
with the gay dining-rooms of Paris. Everything looked 
gloomy and disheartening. Poverty stared him in the 
face; he turned over the few shillings he had of change; 
did not know what was to become of him; — and — went 
to the theatre! 

He took his seat in the pit, and listened attentively 
to a tragedy of which he did not understand a word. He 
began to feel his spirits sinking within him, when, casting 
his eyes over the orchestra, what was his surprise to recog- 
nize an old friend and neighbor in the very act of drawing 
music from a huge violoncello. 

As soon as the evening's performance was over, he 
tapped his friend on the shoulder. They kissed each 
other on each cheek. The musician took him home and 
shared his lodgings with him. The guest had learned music 
as an accomplishment; by his friend's advice he now turned 
to it as a means of support. He procured a violin, offered 
himself for the orchestra, was received, and again considered 
himself one of the most fortunate men upon the earth. 

Here, therefore, he lived for many years during the 
ascendancy of the terrible Napoleon. He found several 
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emigrants living, like himself, by the exercise of their 
talents. They associated together, talked of France and 
of old times, and endeavored to keep up a semblance of 
Parisian life in the center of London. 

They dined at a miserable, cheap, French restaurant 
in the neighborhood of Leicester Square, where they were 
served with a caricature of French cookery. They took 
their promenade in St. James Park and endeavored to 
fancy this the Tuileries. In short, they made shift to accom- 
modate themselves to everything but an English Sunday. 
Indeed, the old gentleman seemed to have nothing to say 
against the English, and he mingled so much among them 
that in a short time he could speak their language well. 

The downfall of Napoleon was another epoch in his life. 
He had considered himself a fortunate man to make his 
escape penniless out of France, and he now considered him- 
self fortunate to be able to return penniless into it. It is 
true that he found his Parisian residence had passed through 
several hands during the vicissitudes of the times, so as to 
be beyond the reach of recovery; but then he had been 
noticed benignantly by the government, and had a pension 
of several hundred francs upon which, with careful manage- 
ment, he lived independently and, as far as I could judge, 
happily. 

Since his once splendid residence was now used as a 
public house, he hired a small chamber in the attic. It 
was, as he said, but changing his bedroom up two flights 
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of stairs, — he was still in his own house. His room was 
decorated with pictures of several beauties of former times 
with whom he professed to have been acquainted; among 
them was a favorite opera-singer who had been the admira- 
tion of Paris at the breaking out of the Revolution. 

The old gentleman was a devout attendant upon levees; 
he was most zealous in his loyalty, and could not speak of 
the royal family without a burst of enthusiasm; for he still 
felt toward them as toward companions in exile. As to 
his poverty, he made light of it, and indeed he had a 
good-humored way of consoling himself for every cross and 
privation. If he had lost his ch&teau in the country, he 
had half a dozen royal palaces, as it were, at his command. 

He had Versailles and St. Cloud for his country resorts, 
and the shady alleys of the Tuileries and the Luxembourg 
for his town recreation. Thus all his promenades and 
relaxations were magnificent, yet they cost nothing. 

"When I walk through these fine gardens," said he, "I 
have only to fancy myself the owner of them, and they are 
mine. All these gay crowds are my visitors, and I defy 
the grand seignior himself to display a greater variety of 
beauty. Nay, what is better, I have not the trouble of 
entertaining them. My estate is a perfect Sans Souci, 
where every one does as he pleases, and no one troubles the 
owner. All Paris is my theatre, and presents me with a con- 
tinuous spectacle. I have a table spread for me in every 
street and thousands of waiters ready to fly at my bidding. 
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When my servants have waited upon me, I pay them, dis- 
charge them, and there's an end; I have no fears of their 
wronging or pilfering me when my back is turned. 

"Upon the whole," said the old gentleman with a smile 
of infinite good-humor, "when I think upon the various 
risks which I have run and the manner in which I have 
escaped them; when I recollect all that I have suffered and 
consider all that I at present enjoy, I cannot but look upon 
myself as a man of singularly good fortune." 

Such was the brief history of this practical philosopher, 
and it is a picture of many a Frenchman ruined by the 
Revolution. The French appear to have a greater facility 
than most men in accommodating themselves to the reverses 
of life, and of extracting honey out of the bitter things of 
this world. The first shock of calamity is apt to over- 
whelm them, but when that is once past their natural 
buoyancy of feeling soon brings them to the surface. This 
may be called the result of levity of character, but it answers 
the end of reconciling them to misfortune, and, if it be not 
true philosophy, it is something almost as efficacious. 
Ever since I heard the story of my little Frenchman, I 
have treasured it up in my heart; and I thank my stars 
that I have at length found what I had long considered as 
not to be found on earth — a contented man. 

There is no calculating on human happiness. Since 
writing the foregoing, the law of indemnity has been passed, 
and my friend has been restored to a great part of his 
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fortune. I was absent from Paris at the time, but on my 
return hastened to congratulate him. I found him mag- 
nificently lodged on the first floor of his house. I was 
ushered by a servant in livery through splendid rooms, 
to a cabinet richly furnished, where I found my little French- 
man reclining on a couch. He received me with his former 
cordiality; but I saw that the gaiety and benevolence of 
his countenance had fled; he had an eye full of care and 
anxiety. 

I congratulated him on his good fortune. "Good 
fortune?" echoed he. "Bah! I have been plundered of a 
princely fortune, and they give me a pittance as an 
indemnity." 

Alas! I found my late poor and contented friend one 
of the richest and most miserable men in Paris. Instead 
of rejoicing in the ample competency restored to him, he 
is daily repining at the superfluity withheld. He no longer 
wanders in happy idleness about Paris, but is a repining 
attendant in the ante-chambers of ministers. His loyalty 
has evaporated with his gaiety; he screws his mouth when 
the Bourbons are mentioned and even shrugs his shoulders 
when he hears the praises of the king. In a word, he is 
one of the many philosophers undone by the law of in- 
demnity, and his case is desperate; for I doubt whether 
even another reverse of fortune, which would restore him 
to poverty, could make him again a happy man. 

Washington Irving. 
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LIKES AND DISLIKES 

I had a little talk to-day — 
An argument with Dan and Ike: 

First, Dan, he said 'twas not his way 
To do the things he didn't like. 

And Ike, he said that Dan was wrong; 

That only cowards dodged and hid. 
Because it made him brave and strong, 

The things he didn't like, he did! 

But then I showed to Ike and Dan 
An easy way between the two: 

I always try, as best I can, 
To like the things I have to do. 

Arthur Guiterman. 



Life is made up of little things. 

It is but once in an age that occasion is offered for doing 
a great deed. 

True greatness consists in being great in little things. 

George MacDonald. 
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THE BURDENS OF MANKIND 

It is a celebrated thought of Socrates that if all the 
misfortunes of mankind were cast into a common stock 
and then were re-distributed among all the people, those 
who now think themselves the most unhappy would prefer 
the share they already possess rather than that which 
would fall to them by such a division. 

As I was seated in my elbow-chair, meditating on this 
remark, I fell asleep. I dreamed there was a proclamation 
made by Jupiter that every mortal should bring in his 
griefs and calamities and throw them together in a heap. 
A large plain was selected for this purpose. I took my 
stand in the center of it and saw, with a great deal of pleas- 
ure, the whole human race marching one after another 
and throwing down their several loads, and these imme- 
diately grew into a high mountain that seemed to rise 
above the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of an airy shape who was very 
active. She carried a magnifying glass in one hand, and 
was clothed in a loose, flowing robe embroidered with 
figures of fiends and specters that disclosed themselves in 
a thousand chimerical shapes as her garment hovered in 
the wind. 

There was something wild and distracted in her looks. 
Her name was Fancy. She led up every mortal to the 
appointed place, after having very officiously assisted him 
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in making up his pack and in laying it upon his shoulders. 
My heart melted within me as I saw my fellow-creatures 
groaning under their respective burdens and as I con- 
sidered the great collection of human calamities which lay 
before me. 

There were, however, several persons who especially 
interested me upon this occasion. I observed one who was 
bringing a fardel carefully concealed under an embroidered 
cloak, and when he threw this upon the heap, I discovered 
it to be poverty. Another, after a great deal of puffing, 
threw down his luggage which, upon examining, I found to 
be his wife. 

Observing one who advanced toward the heap with a 
larger load than ordinary upon his back, I found upon his 
near approach that the burden was only a natural hump 
which he gladly disposed of among this collection of human 
miseries. 

I saw multitudes of old women throw down their 
wrinkles, and several young ones strip themselves of a 
tawny skin. There were great heaps of red noses, large 
lips, and discolored teeth. 

In truth, I was surprised to see that the greater part of 
the mountain was made up of bodily deformities. 

There were, likewise, distempers of all sorts; though I 
could but observe that many were more imaginary than 
real. One little packet I could not help noticing, which 
was a complication of all the diseases incident to mankind. 
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It was in the hands of a great many fine people, and was 
called the Spleen. But what most of all surprised me was 
this, — there was not a single vice or folly thrown into 
the whole heap. At this I was very much astonished, as 
I had thought within myself that every one would take 
this opportunity of getting rid of his passions, prejudices, 
and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate fellow 
who, I did not doubt, came loaded with his crimes, but 
upon my searching his bundle, I found that instead of 
throwing his guilt from him he had only laid down his 
memory of guilt. 

When the whole race of mankind had thus cast off their 
burdens, the phantom which had been so busy all this 
time, seeing me an idle spectator of what had passed, 
approached me. I was growing uneasy at her presence, 
when of a sudden she held her magnifying glass full before 
my eyes. 

I no sooner saw my face in the glass than I was startled 
at the shortness of my features which appeared to me in 
their utmost grotesqueness. The immoderate breadth of 
the features made me very much out of humor with my 
own countenance; upon which I threw my visage from me, 
like a mask. 

It happened, very luckily, that one who stood by me 
had just before thrown down his visage which, it seems, 
was too long for him. It was, indeed, extended to a shame- 
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ful length. I believe the very chin was, moderately speak- 
ing, as long as my whole face. We had, both of us, an 
opportunity to mend ourselves; and all the contributions 
having now been brought in, every man was at liberty to 
exchange his misfortunes for those of another. 

I saw with unspeakable pleasure the whole race thus 
delivered from its sorrows; though, at the same time, as 
we stood round the heap and surveyed the several materials 
of which it was composed, there was scarcely a mortal in 
this vast multitude who did not discover what he thought 
were the pleasures of life, and who did not wonder how 
the owners ever came to look upon them as burdens and 
grievances. 

As we were very attentively regarding this confusion of 
miseries, Jupiter issued a second proclamation, that every 
one was now at liberty to exchange his affliction and to 
return to his home with any other bundle that should be 
delivered to him. Upon this, Fancy began again to bestir 
herself, and, parceling out the whole heap with incredible 
activity, she recommended to every one his particular 
packet. 

The hurry and confusion at this time cannot be ex- 
pressed. A venerable, gray-headed man, who had laid 
down the colic, and who, I found, wanted an heir to his 
estate, snatched up an undutiful son that had been thrown 
into the heap by an angry father. The graceless youth, 
in less than a quarter of an hour, pulled the old gentleman 
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by the beard and came near knocking out his brains; so 
that the old gentleman, meeting the true father who came 
toward him with a fit of gripes, begged the father to take 
his son again and give him back his colic; but they were 
incapable, both of them, to recede from the choice they 
had made. 

A poor galley-slave, who had thrown down his chains, 
took up the gout in their stead, but made such wry faces 
that I easily perceived he was no great gainer by the bargain. 
It was interesting to see the several exchanges that were 
made — sickness for poverty, hunger for want of appetite, 
and care for pain. 

Women were busy in bartering for features: one was 
disposing of a lot of gray hair for a carbuncle; another was 
trading a short waist for a pair of round shoulders; and a 
third was exchanging a bad face for a ruined reputation. 
There was not one of them, however, who did not think 
the new blemish, as soon as she had it in her possession, 
much more disagreeable than the old one. 

The same was true of every other misfortune or calam- 
ity which each in the assembly took upon himself, in lieu 
of what he had parted with. Whether it be that all the 
evils which befall us are, in some measure, suited and 
proportioned to our strength, or that every evil becomes 
more supportable by our being accustomed to it, I shall 
not attempt to determine. 

I could not forbear pitying the poor hump-backed 
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gentleman who went off a very well-shaped person but 
with corns and bunions on his feet; nor the fine gentle- 
man who had struck up this bargain with him and who 
now walked with a pair of shoulders peeping over his 
head, through a whole assembly of ladies who used to 
admire him. 

I must not omit my own particular adventure. My 
friend with the long visage had no sooner taken upon him 
my short face than he made so grotesque a figure that, as 
I looked upon him, I could not refrain from laughing. 

The poor gentleman was so sensible of the ridicule that 
he was ashamed of what he had done; on the other hand, 
I found that I myself had no great reason to triumph, for, 
as I tried to touch my forehead,. I placed my finger upon 
my upper lip. Besides, as my nose was exceedingly promi- 
nent, I heedlessly gave it two or three unlucky knocks. 

I saw two other gentlemen by me, who were in the same 
ridiculous circumstances. These men had made a foolish 
exchange between a couple of thick, bandy legs and two 
long trap-sticks that had no calves to them. One of these 
looked like a man walking upon stilts, while the other 
made such awkward circles as he attempted to walk that 
he scarcely knew how to move forward upon his new 
supports. 

The heap was at last distributed between the two sexes, 
who made a most pitiable sight, as they wandered up and 
down under the pressure of their several burdens. The 
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whole plain was filled with murmurs and complaints, 
groans and lamentations. At last Jupiter, taking com- 
passion on the poor mortals, ordered them a second time 
to lay down their loads, with a design to give every one 
his own burden again. They obeyed with a great deal 
of pleasure; and after this, the phantom, Fancy, who had 
led them into such gross delusions, was commanded to 
disappear. 

There was sent in her stead a goddess of a quite different 
figure. Her motions were steady and composed; her 
aspect was serious and cheerful. Now and then she cast 
her eyes toward heaven and fixed them upon Jupiter. Her 
name was Patience. She had no sooner placed herself by 
the mound of sorrows than the whole heap sank to such a 
degree that it did not appear a third part so high as it was 
before. She afterward returned every man his own proper 
burden and taught him to bear it in the most satisfactory 
way. Each person then marched off contented with his 
old misfortune, well pleased that the kind of ills which fell 
to his lot had not been left to his own choice. 

Joseph Addison. 
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THE GIANT 



There came a giant to my door, 

A giant fierce and strong; 
His step was heavy on the floor, 

His arms were ten yards long. 
He scowled and frowned; he shook the ground; 

I trembled through and through; 
At length I looked him in the face 

And cried, "Who cares for you?" 

The mighty giant, as I spoke, 

Grew pale and thin and small, 
And through his body, as 't were smoke, 

I saw the sunshine fall. 
His blood-red eyes turned blue as skies, 

He whispered soft and low. 
"Is this," I cried, with growing pride, — 

"Is this the mighty foe?" 

He sank before my earnest face, 

He vanished quite away, 
And left no shadow in his place 

Between me and the day. 
Such giants come to strike us dumb — 

But, weak in every part, 
They melt before the strong man's eyes, 

And fly the true of heart. 

Charles Mackay. 
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A BATTLE-FIELD PICTURE 

As I was sitting within a hollow rock, watching my 
sheep that fed in the valley, I heard two vultures on the 
summit of a cliff, crying to each other. The voices of both 
were earnest and deliberate. My curiosity got the better of 
me; and, leaving my flock, I climbed slowly and silently from 
crag to crag, concealed among shrubs, till I found a cavity 
where I might sit and listen without giving disturbance. 

I soon perceived that my labor would be well repaid, 
for an old vulture was sitting on a naked prominence with 
her young about her, whom she was instructing in the arts 
of a vulture's life; and this last lecture of hers was apparently 
a preparation for their final dismissal to the mountains 
and skies. 

"My children," said the old vulture, "you will need my 
instruction the less because you have had my practice 
before your eyes. You have seen me snatch from the farm 
the household fowl ; you have seen me seize the leveret in the 
bush and the kid in the pasture; you know how to fix your 
talons, and how to balance your flight when you are laden 
with prey. But you remember the taste of a more delicious 
food. I have often feasted you with the flesh of man." 

"Tell us," said the young vultures, "where man may 
be found and how he may be known. His flesh is surely 
the natural food of a vulture! Why have you never brought 
a man in your talons to the nest?" 
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"He is too bulky," said the mother. "When we find 
a man, we can only tear away his flesh and leave his bones 
upon the ground." 

"Since man is so big," said the young ones, "how do 
you kill him? You are afraid of the wolf and of the bear. 
By what power are vultures superior to man? Is man 
more defenceless than sheep?" 

"We have not the strength of man," returned the 
mother, "and the vulture would seldom feed upon his 
flesh had not nature, that devoted him to our nourishment, 
infused into him a strange ferocity which I have never 
observed in any other being that lives upon the earth. 

"Two herds of men," continued she, "will often meet, 
shake the earth with noise and fill the air with fire. When 
you hear noise and see fire, with flashes along the ground, 
hasten to the place with your swiftest wing, for men are 
surely destroying one another. You will then find the ground 
smoking with blood and covered with carcasses, of which 
many are mangled for the convenience of the vulture." 

"But when men have killed their prey," said a young 
vulture, "why do they not eat it? When the wolf has 
killed a sheep, he suffers not the vulture to touch it till 
he himself is satisfied. Is not man a kind of wolf?" 

"Man," said the mother, "is the only animal who kills 
what he does not devour, and this quality makes him a 
benefactor to our species." 

"If men kill our prey and lay it in our way," said the 
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young one, "what need shall we have of laboring for our- 
selves?" 

"Because," replied the mother, "man will sometimes 
remain for a long time quiet in his den. The old vultures 
will tell you when you are to watch his motions. When 
you see men in great numbers moving close together like 
a flock of storks, you may conclude that they are hunting, 
and that you will soon revel in human blood." 

"But still," said the young one, "I would gladly know 
the reason of this mutual slaughter. I would never kill 
what I could not eat." 

"My child," said the mother, "this is a question which 
I cannot answer though I am reckoned the most subtle 
bird of the mountain. 

"When I was young, I used frequently to visit the 
eyrie of an old vulture who dwelt upon the Carpathian 
rocks. He had made many observations; he knew the 
places that afforded prey round his habitations, as far in 
every direction as the strongest wing can fly between the 
rising and setting of the summer sun; and he had fed year 
after year on the flesh of men. 

"His opinion was that men had only the appearance 
of animal life, being really vegetables with a power of 
motion; and that as the boughs of an oak are dashed together 
by the storm that swine may fatten on the fallen acorns, so 
men, by some unaccountable power, are driven one against 
another till they lose their motion, that vultures may be fed. 
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"Others think they have observed something of plan 
and policy among these caterers of ours; and those that 
hover more closely around them pretend that there is in 
every herd one that gives directions to the rest, and seems 
to be more eminently delighted with carnage. What it 
is that entitles him to such pre-eminence, we know not. 
He is seldom the biggest or the swiftest; but such are his 
eagerness and diligence in providing and preparing food for 
us that we think the leader of such human herds is entitled 
to our warmest gratitude, and should be styled The Friend 
of the Vultures!" Dr. Samuel Johnson. 



The primal duty of Americans is never to forget that 
men are more than nations; that wisdom is more than 
glory, and virtue more than dominion of the sea. The 
greatness of a nation lies not in its bigness but in its justice, 
in the wisdom and virtue of its people, and in the prosperity 
of their individual affairs. The nation exists for its men, 
never the men for the nation. David Starr Jordan. 
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AFTER BLENHEIM 

It was a summer evening, — 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet, 

In playing there had found; 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large and smooth and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy 

Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And, with a natural sigh, — 
" 'T is some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
"Who fell in the great victory. 

"I find them in the garden — 

There are many hereabout — 
And often, when I go to plow, 

The plowshare turns them out. 
For many thousand men," said he, 
"Were slain in tfre great victory." 
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"Now, tell us what 't was all about!" 

Young Peterkin he cries, 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder- waiting eyes; 
"Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they fought each other for." 

"It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
"Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for, 
I could not well make out; 

But everybody said," quoth he, 

"That 't was a famous victory. 

"My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

"With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide; 

And many a nursing-mother then, 
And new-born baby died; 

But things like that, you know, must be 

At every famous victory. 
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"They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the 3un; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

"Great praise the Duke of Marlb'ro' won, 

And our good Prince Eugene." 
"Why, 't was a very wicked thing !" 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
"Nay, nay, my little girl!" quoth he; 
"It was a famous victory. 

"And everybody praised the Duke 

Who this great fight did win." 
"But what good came of it at last?" 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
"Why, that I cannot tell," said he; 
"But 't was a famous victory." 

Robert Southey. 
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LADD AND HIS NEIGHBOR 

"I had," said William Ladd, the apostle of peace, "a 
fine field of grain growing upon an out-farm at some distance 
from the homestead. Whenever I rode by, I saw my 
neighbor Pulcifer's sheep in the lot, destroying my hopes of 
a harvest. These sheep were of the gaunt, long-legged 
kind, active as spaniels; they would spring over the highest 
fence, and no partition-wall could keep them out. 

"I complained to neighbor Pulcifer about his sheep and 
sent him frequent messages, but all without avail. Perhaps 
they would be kept out for a day or two; but their legs were 
long, and my grain was more tempting than the adjoining 
pasture. I rode by again — the sheep were still there. I 
became angry and told my men to set the dogs on them; 
and if that would not do, to shoot the sheep. 

"I rode away much agitated, for I was not so much of 
a peace man then as I am now, and I felt literally full of 
fight. All at once a light flashed in upon me. I asked 
myself, 'Would it not be well for you to try in your own 
conduct the peace principle that you are teaching to others?' 

" I thought it all over, and settled in my mind as to the 
best course to be pursued. The next day I rode over to 
see neighbor Pulcifer. I found him chopping wood at 
his door. 

"'Good morning, neighbor!' I accosted him. No 
answer was returned. 'Good morning!' I repeated. He 
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gave a kind of grunt, without looking up. ' I came/ con- 
tinued I, 'to see about the sheep/ 

"At this he threw down his axe and exclaimed in an 
angry tone, 'Now aren't you a pretty neighbor, to tell your 
men to kill my sheep! I heard of it; a rich man like you, 
to shoot a poor man's sheep!' 

" 'I was wrong, neighbor/ said I; 'but it won't do to 
let your sheep eat up all that grain; so I came over to say 
that I would take your sheep to my homestead pasture and 
put them in with mine. In the fall you shall take them 
back and, if any one is missing, you may take your pick 
out of my whole flock.' 

"Pulcifer looked confounded; he did not know how to 
take me. At last he stammered out: 'Now, Squire, are 
you in earnest?' 

" 'Certainly I am/ I answered; 'it is better for me to 
feed your sheep in my pasture on grass than to feed them 
here on grain; and I see the fence can't keep them out/ 

"After a moment's silence, 'The sheep shall not trouble 
you anymore!' exclaimed Pulcifer; 'I will fetter them all. 
But I'll let you know that when men talk of shooting, I 
can shoot, too; and when they are kind and neighborly, I 
can be kind, too/ 

"The sheep never again trespassed on my lot. And, 
my friends," Ladd would continue, addressing the audience, 
"remember that when you talk of injuring your neighbors, 
they will talk of injuring you. When nations threaten war, 
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other nations will be ready to fight. Love will beget love; 
a wish to be at peace will keep you in peace. You can 
overcome evil with good. There is no other way." 

Anon. 



THE PERSIAN AND HIS THREE SONS 

A rich Persian, feeling himself growing old, and con- 
scious that the cares and anxieties of business were too 
much for him, resolved to divide his goods among his three 
sons, reserving a small portion to himself as a provision 
for his latter years. The sons were all well satisfied with 
the distribution, and each took his share with thanks and 
promised that it should be well and frugally used. 

When this important business was settled, the father 
said to his sons, "There is one thing which I have not 
included in the share of any one of you. It is this costly 
diamond which you see in my hand. I will give it to the 
one who shall earn it by the noblest deed. Go, therefore, 
and travel for three months; at the end of that time we will 
meet here again, and you shall tell me what you have done." 

The sons, accordingly, departed and traveled three 
months in different directions. At the end of that time 
they returned, and all came together to their father to 
give an account of their journeys. 

The eldest son spoke first. "On my journey," said he, 
"a stranger entrusted to me a great number of valuable 
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jewels, without taking any account of them. Indeed, I 
was well aware that he did not know how ipany jewels the 
parcel contained. One or two of them would never have 
been missed, and I might easily have enriched myself 
without fear of detection, but I did no such thing. I gave 
back the parcel exactly as I had received it. Was not this 
a noble deed?" 

"My son," said the father, "simple honesty cannot be 
called noble. You did what was right and nothing more. 
If you had acted otherwise, you would have been dishonest, 
and your deed would have shamed you. You have done 
well, but not nobly." 

The second son now spoke: "As I was going on my 
journey, one day I saw a poor child playing by the margin 
of a lake and, just as I rode by, it fell into the water and was 
in danger of being drowned. I immediately dismounted 
from my horse and, wading into the water, brought the 
child safe to land. All the people of the village where this 
occurred can bear witness to the deed. Was it not a noble 
action?" 

"My son," replied the old man, "you did only what was 
your duty, and you could hardly have left the innocent 
cbild to die without making an effort to save it. You, 
too, have acted well, but not nobly." 

Then the third son came forward to tell his tale. "I 
had an enemy," said he, "who for years had done me much 
harm and had sought to take my life. One evening, during 
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my late journey, I was passing along a dangerous road 
which ran near the summit of a steep cliff. As I rode cau- 
tiously on, my horse started at sight of something lying in 
the road. I dismounted to see what it was, and found my 
enemy lying fast asleep on the very edge of the cliff. Had 
there been the least movement on his- part, he would have 
rolled over and have been dashed to pieces on the rocks 
below. His life was in my hands. I drew him away from 
the edge and then woke him and told him to go on his way 
in peace." 

Then the old Persian cried out in a transport of joy, 
"Dear son, the diamond is thine; for it is a noble and a 
godlike act to succor an enemy and to reward evil with 
good." Anon. 



To do an evil action is base; to do a good action, without 
incurring danger, is common enough; but it is the part of 
a good man to do great and noble deeds, though he risks 
everything. Plutarch. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET 

The poetry of earth is never dead: 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead: 

That is the Grasshopper's, — he takes the lead 
In summer luxury, — he has never done 
With his delights; for when tired out with fun 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 

The Cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 
The Grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 

John Keats. 



Because half a dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the 
field ring with their importunate chink, whilst thousands of 
great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, 
chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine that those 
who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the field; that 
of course they are many in number; or that, after all, they are 
other than the little shriveled, meager, hopping, though loud 
and troublesome, insects of the hour. Edmund Burke. 
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CHICK-A-DEE 

Chick-a-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee, 
This bleak December day 
Sings the titmouse light and gay, 
In his close and comely wrap, 
In his black and jaunty cap, 
While the air is full of snow, 
And the icy flurries blow 

Bitter cold; 
When the ice is on the stream, 
And the sleeping chipmunks dream 

Dreams of old; 
In the woodland all around 
Wailing winds of winter sound, 
Swaying branches snap and creak, 
Pines and hemlocks groan and shriek. 
Music sweet of singing bird, 
Only blithe and gay is heard — 

Chick-a-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee. 

Chick-a-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee ; 
How that cheery, merry note, 
Sounded from a happy throat, 
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All this nook among the hills 
With a quickened memory thrills! 
How its rich and sweet content, 
To the gloom of winter lent, 

Gladdens me! 
Not the lonesomeness that's here, 
Not the dying of the year 

Saddens thee. 
In the leafy woods of June 
When the thrushes are in tune, 
When the thickets are all gay 
With the warbler and the jay, 
Pipe for memory again 
This same cheerful winter strain — 

Chick-a-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-deesrdee-dee-dee. 

Isaac Bassett Choate. 
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A RILL FROM THE TOWN PUMP 

Noon by the north clock! Noon by the east! High 
noon, too, by these hot sunbeams which fall, scarcely 
aslope, upon my head and almost make the water bubble 

and smoke in the 
trough under my 
nose! Truly, we 
public characters 
have a tough time 
of it! And, among 
all the town officers 
chosen at March 
meeting,, where is 
he that sustains 
for a single year 
the burden of such 
manifold duties as are imposed upon the Town Pump? 
The title of "town treasurer" is rightfully mine, as guar- 
dian of the best treasure that the town has. The overseers of 
the poor ought to make me their chairman, since I provide 
bountifully for the pauper without expense to him that pays 
taxes. I am at the head of the fire department and am one 
of the physicians to the board of health. As a keeper of the 
peace, all water-drinkers will confess me equal to the con- 
stable. I perform some of the duties of the town clerk by 
promulgating public notices when they are posted on my front. 
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To speak within bounds, I am the chief person of the 
municipality, and I exhibit, moreover, an admirable pattern 
to my brother-officers by the cool, steady, upright, down- 
right, and impartial discharge of my business and by the 
constancy with which I stand at my post. Summer or 
winter, nobody seeks me in vain; for, all day long, I am 
seen at the busiest corner, just above the market, stretching 
out my arms to rich and poor alike; and .at night I hold a 
lantern over my head, both to show where I am and to keep 
people out of the gutters. 

At the sultry noontide, I am cupbearer to the parched 
populace, for whose benefit an iron goblet is chained to my 
waist. Like a dramseller in the mall on muster day, I 
cry aloud to all and sundry in my plainest accents and at 
the very tiptop of my voice: Here it is, gentlemen! Here 
is the good liquor! Walk up, walk up, gentlemen! Walk 
up, walk up! Here is the superior stuff! Here is the 
unadulterated ale of father Adam — better than Cognac, 
Hollands, Jamaica, strong beer, or wine of any price! Here 
it is by the hogshead or the single glass, and not a cent to 
pay! Walk up, gentlemen, walk up, and help yourselves! 

It were a pity if all this outcry should draw no cus- 
tomers. Here they come! A hot day, gentlemen! Quaff 
and away again, so as to keep yourselves in a nice cool 
sweat. You, my friend, will need another cupful to wash 
the dust out of your throat, if it be as thick there as it is on 
your cowhide shoes. I see that you have trudged half a 
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score of miles to-day and, like a wise man, have passed by 
the taverns and stopped at the running brooks and well 
curbs. Otherwise, betwixt heat without and fire within, 
you would have been burned to a cinder or melted down 
to nothing at all in the fashion of a jellyfish. Drink and 
make room for that other fellow who seeks my aid to quench 
the fiery fever of last night's potations which he drained 
from no cup of mine! 

Welcome, most rubicund sir! You and I have been 
great strangers hitherto; nor, to confess the truth, will my 
nose be anxious for a closer intimacy till the fumes of your 
breath be a little less potent. Mercy on you, man! the 
water absolutely hisses down your red-hot gullet and is 
quite converted to steam in the miniature fiery furnace 
which you mistake for a stomach. Fill again, and tell 
me, on the word of an honest toper, did you ever, in cellar, 
tavern, or any kind of dram shop, spend the price of 
your children's food for a swig half so delicious? Now, for 
the first time in these ten years, you know the flavor of 
cold water. Goodby; and, whenever you are thirsty, 
remember that I keep a constant supply at the old stand. 

Who next? Oh, my little friend! you are let loose from 
school, and come hither to scrub your blooming face and 
drown the memory of certain school-boy troubles in a 
draught from the Town Pump! Take it, pure as the 
current of your young life. Take it, and may your heart 
and tongue never be scorched with a fiercer thirst than 
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now. There, my dear child, put down the cup and yield 
your place to this elderly gentleman who treads so ten- 
derly over the paving stones that I suspect he is afraid of 
breaking them. • 

What! he limps by without so much as thanking me, as 
if my hospitable offers were meant only for people who have 
no wine cellars. Well, well, sir — no harm done, I hope! 
Go, draw the cork, tip the decanter; but when your great 
toe sets you a-roaring, it will be no affair of mine. If 
gentlemen love the pleasant titillation of the gout, it is 
all one to the Town Pump. This thirsty dog with his red 
tongue lolling out does not scorn my hospitality, but stands 
on his hind legs and laps eagerly out of the trough. See 
how lightly he capers away again ! Jowler , did your worship 
ever have the gout? 

Are you all satisfied? Then wipe your mouths, my 
good friends, and while my spout has a moment's leisure, I 
will delight the town with a few historical reminiscences. 
In far antiquity, beneath a darksome shadow of venerable 
boughs, a spring bubbled out of the leaf-strewn earth in 
the very spot where you now behold me on the sunny 
pavement. The water was as bright and clear and was 
deemed as precious as liquid diamonds. The Indian saga- 
mores drank of it from time immemorial till the fatal 
deluge of the fire-water burst upon the red men and swept 
their whole race away from the cold fountains. 

Endicott and his followers came next, and they often 
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knelt down to drink, dipping their long beards in the spring. 
The richest goblet then was of birch-bark. Governor 
Winthrop, after a journey on foot from Boston, drank 
here out of the hollow of his hand. The elder Higginson 




here wet his palm, and laid it on the brow of the first-born 
child. For many years it was the watering place and, as 
it were, the washbowl of the vicinity, whither all decent 
folks resorted to purify their visages and to gaze at them 
afterward — at least, the pretty maidens did — in the 
mirror which it made. On Sabbath days, whenever a babe 
was to be baptized, the sexton filled his basin here and 
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placed it on the communion table of the humble meeting- 
house which partly covered the site of yonder stately 
brick one. 

Thus the people of one generation after another were 
consecrated to Heaven by its waters, and cast their wax- 
ing and waning shadows into its glossy bosom, and vanished 
from the earth. Finally the fountain vanished also. Cel- 
lars were dug on all sides and cartloads of gravel were flung 
upon its source, whence oozed a turbid stream forming a 
mud-puddle at the corner of two streets. In the hot months, 
when its refreshment was most needed, the dust flew in 
clouds over the forgotten birthplace of the waters, now 
their grave. 

But in the course of time a Town Pump was sunk into 
the source of the ancient spring. When the first decayed, 
another pump took its place, and then another, and still 
another, till here stand I, ladies and gentlemen, to serve 
you with my iron goblet. Drink and be refreshed! The 
water is as pure and cold as that which slaked the thirst 
of the red sagamore beneath the aged boughs, though now 
the gem of the wilderness is treasured under these hot 
stones, where no shadow falls but from the brick buildings. 
As this wasted and long-lost fountain is now known and 
prized again, so shall the virtues of cold water, too little 
valued since your fathers' days, be recognized by all. 

One o'clock! Nay, then, if the dinner bell begins to 
speak, I may as well hold my peace. Here comes a pretty 
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young girl of my acquaintance with a large stone pitcher 
for me to fill. May she draw a husband, while drawing 
her water, as Rachel did of old. Hold out your pitcher, 
my dear! There it is full to the brim; so now run home, 
peeping at your sweet image in the pitcher, as you go; and 
forget not, in a glass of my own liquor, to drink — "Success 
to the Town Pump!" Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

(Abridged.) 
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THE CAPTAIN WHO DID NOT PLAY 

Ask any Bedford man who is the best baseball player 
his college has had, and he will answer, without a 
moment's hesitation, "Sidney Dunham." A quest for de- 
tails puzzles the inquirer. "A queer sort of star ball- 
player!" I thought, when I had heard them; and I ferreted 
out his story. 

Dunham was a student primarily, it seemed, who had 
a perfectly normal liking for the game, and tried to play 
it in school. At college he failed to make a regular place 
on his freshman team. But he stuck to it, and in his second 
year played with more or less regularity on the second nine 
where he was tolerated because no better man appeared. 
As a junior, he attained the "varsity" under much the 
same conditions. The only good thing the coach of that 
year had to say about him was that he did not get confused 
in a tight place, and that he seemed to have a steadying 
influence on the rest of the nine. 

There was a bitter struggle for the captaincy at the close 
of that season. When election came, Cameron and Willetts 
fought in a deadlock for many ballots. Rather than see 
his rival win, Willetts, in a spasm of hopeless rage, threw 
his strength unexpectedly to Dunham. The meeting broke 
up in riot. The athletic council, knowing Dunham for a 
boy of character, about whose scholarship standing there 
was no doubt, ratified the election. 
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Spring practice began in a turmoil. Cameron did not 
come out at all. Willetts, who had caused the mischief, 
found himself on probation; he could not have been captain 
anyway. To make things worse, the " first-string' ' pitcher, 
a friend of Cameron, quit after a few days' practice. That 
left Burke, the catcher, and Dunham himself the only 
veterans on the team. The new material was ordinary; 
that was the very best that could be said of it. 

The nine — a nine — played its first game. It was 
nervous, disorganized — no Bedford team in the memory 
of the college janitor had taken such a beating. 

That evening Dunham was trying to forget, — and 
succeeded only in forgetting his Greek composition, — when 
the coach and the manager came in. 

Although Dunham did not know it, that interview was 
what made him a great ball-player. Floyd did most of 
the talking. 

"Pretty tough start, Sid," Floyd began. He was 
harrowing the ground, preparatory to planting his seed. 
"Everybody's sore about the game. I am ashamed to 
turn out such a team!" 

"I suppose so," said Dunham, dejectedly. He was 
thinking more of the college than of the coach. 

"Of course something must be done." 

"You see that, don't you, Sid?" queried Barnet. 

"I see we need to improve, if that's what you mean. 
What else can we do? This isn't a league team, where you 
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can go out and hire new men. If Cameron and McDougal 
would come out — " 

"Yes, that's it." Floyd was quick to seize the opportu- 
nity thus presented. " I have some reason to think Cameron 
and McDougal would come out again, now that Willetts 
is out of it, if — that is — " 

Dunham sat up straight. " If I would resign and help 
put them in?" 

Floyd laughed nervously. "Well, they would, in that 
case, Sid, if you want to know. I have every reason to 
think they would, both of them. And it would be a great 
thing for you to do — the finest sort of sacrifice for you 
to make for the college. Everybody would think you 
were doing a fine thing." 

"How about its being a fine thing for them to come out 
and play, anyhow?" Dunham could not help snapping out. 

"Well, it would be, of course," admitted Barnet. 

'" But they don't choose to do it." Floyd finished the sen- 
tence. "And they're two, anyway, and both stars, and — " 

"And I'm not," said Dunham, quietly. "I know." 
He seemed to have grown suddenly more mature, more 
experienced, sober, and wise, even as Floyd watched him. 
The older man felt himself put on the defensive. "You 
think I should turn the place over to a man who, for a petty 
spite, has been willing to sacrifice the team. I'd do any- 
thing in my power to make the nine a credit to the college. 
I'd do this— " 
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"Well, then — " Floyd broke in. 

"Wait. I'm not sure that the college, the real college, 
would think as you do, would think that knuckling down 
to that sort of spirit is creditable." 

"We must have a winning team!" declared the coach. 

Dunham got up and stood with his back to the empty 
fireplace, stretching his arms along the mantel. 

"No," he said. "I used to think that; but it isn't so. 
What we must have is a creditable team. 

"I know I stand in a dubious light," he went on. "So 
I'll say this: If you want any other man who is now in the 
squad, you may have my resignation. But" — he stood 
a little straighter — "I don't believe I'll make way for 
Cameron." 

One look at the boy told Floyd the uselessness of argu- 
ment. It was as if something bigger than Dunham himself 
was speaking with his tongue. His decision seemed as 
impersonal as it was final. 

"Then I shall resign myself!" cried the coach, wrath- 
fully. "If you want to throw the whole season in the 
ditch, go ahead! I'm done with it! A nice mess you'll 
make of it!" If a man can be said to "flounce" out of the 
room, Floyd did it. 

Barnet followed more slowly. "I hope you won't quit, 
too," said Dunham, with a touch of irony that failed to 
penetrate. 

"Perhaps I have made a mess of it," said Dunham, as 
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he turned out the light. "But somehow it looks clear to 
me that way and not clear at all any other." 

He lay awake a long time. The more he thought, the 
clearer his mind became. The sting Floyd had administered 
seemed to have wakened all sorts of dormant traits of 
mind and character in the boy. It was near dawn when 
he went to sleep; but he slept then, like a child, untroubled. 

Floyd did resign and, on the whole, Dunham was 
rather relieved. There was raging in some quarters, and 
the stubborn captain had to hear some bitter words. But, 
to his surprise, he got a little encouragement and support 
that was comforting. The council accepted Floyd's resigna- 
tion without demur, and to the general undergraduate 
consternation, gave Dunham permission to take charge 
of the coaching himself. A day or two later a junior named 
Bingham, whom the captain barely knew as a sober chap 
who was working his way through college, reported with 
the squad and asked for a chance to pitch for batting 
practice. 

"I haven't been out before," he said, in explanation, 
"because I've been too busy working. But I think you're 
right about this matter, Dunham, and if I'm good enough, 
I'm willing to let my outside work go this spring, for the 
sake of helping you out." 

Dunham thanked him heartily — for his spirit, rather 
than for anything he really expected of the recruit. But 
when the final cut in the squad was made, a week later, the 
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newcomer was left on it. He had shown himself a better 
pitcher than even the vanished McDougal. Another man 
that was left, too, was Smith, a sophomore trying for third, 
whom Floyd had rather ignored because of his weakness on 
ground balls. Dunham, after spending a half-hour with 
him on two mornings, put him in the right field, for the 
fourth game of the schedule. And with Bingham pitching, 
Bedford broke its string of defeats. 

Dunham smiled that night, although his team had made 
five errors. 

"There are two men on the squad, though, who bother 
me," he said to Bingham, whom he had brought to his 
room for what he called a "council of war." 

"Dorsey and Small?" 

"They're the ones. They can't get it through their 
heads that Cameron isn't an issue any longer. I want to 
be perfectly fair, but I've got to do the best thing for the 
nine. What do you say?" 

"Drop them both," was Bingham's unhesitating reply. 
The spirit that had brought him to the team carried 
him far. 

"Why not compromise?" 

"Compromise?" 

"Drop one of them. I think I can have it out with 
Dorsey and get him to see things straight — if Small goes." 

"Which one shall you put on first?" 

"Dorsey." The captain chuckled at Bingham's de- 
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jected look. "It's a sort of ruse, maybe; but I want to 
keep Dorsey, and keep him with me. So I'm bribing him, 
if you choose, with a change from substitute out-fielder to 
regular first-baseman. That's where we need him." 

The "ruse," if such it was, worked well. Dunham rid 
himself of one troublesome malcontent and transformed the 
other into a devoted follower. Even the stern Bingham 
admitted the success of the move. 

There was another man on the squad who gave Dunham 
uneasiness. 

Burke, the veteran catcher, was an irresponsible, red- 
headed lad, impatient of restraint, amiable enough so long 
as he did things in his own way. Dunham knew that a 
crisis must come with him, and he wanted it to come as 
soon as possible. He therefore invited Burke to join the 
"board of strategy," as he called it, that met every night 
in the captain's room, to plan the campaign. And, after 
that, woe to any luckless fellow who missed a signal or 
disobeyed it. Between Bingham and Burke, discipline was 
rigorous. 

So the captain, by various means, found himself — a 
third of the season gone — with a team that, whatever 
its technical shortcomings, was whole-heartedly with him. 
Things began to go more smoothly, and the team began 
to win — not always, but most of the time. 

Then Dunham, having won these battles, found his 
hardest one still ahead of him. 
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One afternoon he stopped on the way from practice to 
watch the exciting finish of a class game. He went on to 
his room, a quarter of an hour later, knowing that he had 
just discovered the best infielder in college. 

Borland, the sophomore captain and second-baseman, 
had unmistakably brought his team through a winner, 
partly by his own batting and fielding, but mostly by the 
strange "baseball sense" that made all his plays look 
easy* by putting himself always in the right place half a 
second before another would have been there. He was 
rather a slender, even frail lad, and Dunham remembered 
that his apparent lack of muscle had been the reason 
for Floyd's abrupt dismissal of him in the early spring 
practice. 

Bingham and Burke could not come in for the board 
meeting till nine o'clock. Before that time Dunham fought 
the hardest fight of all. 

He knew at the beginning how it was coming out. The 
end was as clear as crystal, but it took all his grit to make 
himself look at it squarely. He knew that without a 
shadow of doubt he was himself the weakest player of the 
Bedford infield, and he knew without a shadow of doubt 
that he must find a place for Borland in that infield. He 
went over the whole thing time after time, weighing the 
possible value of his own presence on the field as against 
the sophomore's skill, dissecting every argument for or 
against himself with the same impersonal power that 
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Floyd had seen, that Burke had recognized — and the 
answer was always the same. 

"No use," he thought. "There is no other course for 
me to take." 

His mind was made up when Bingham and Burke came 
in, and he told them. 

Burke burst out in wild, incredulous protest, while 
Bingham looked at him soberly, then, to Dunham's sur- 
prise, came over and put his hand on the captain's shoulder. 

"Are you quite sure about this?" . 

Dunham smiled up at his sober face. "Quite sure," 
he said. 

Bingham's fingers tightened on his shoulder, but he 
did not say anything more. 

By and by he helped quiet Burke down — which was 
the biggest help he could give the captain just then, for 
the Irish boy was almost in tears with rage and loyalty. 

Borland was called out with the squad the next day and 
given a trial at second. "In case I need a substitute," 
Dunham told the team. The last hope left him when he 
watched the boy at work, saw how much more smoothly 
the play went, how brilliant the newcomer was, and at the 
same time how intelligently he fitted into what had become 
the complex mechanism of the infield. "The coaching- 
lines for me," Dunham said, with a sorry little laugh, as 
Bingham joined him there. 

The pitcher nodded. "You were right, Dunham." 
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The Bedford nine had two championship series to 
play — two games in three with Corliss and Drayton. 
It was not really until the first of these — when they met 
Corliss on the enemy's grounds — that the team showed 
its final form. That game was fairly close, but in the 
second, Bedford ran away from the other team. Since 
there was no third game necessary, there was a chance for 
a good rest before the first meeting with Drayton, much 
stronger that year than the Corliss team. 

So Bingham was fresh and at his best again, and Drayton 
went down before him, fighting gamely, but beaten. But 
in the last inning a swift-pitched ball struck Bingham on 
the contracted muscles of his right arm. Dunham took 
him out instantly, and Bradley finished the inning. 

The pitcher's injury seemed to respond to treatment, 
and he went into the next game confidently — or, at least, 
with outward confidence. He knew, as the team did, that 
Bradley could not take his place against Drayton, fighting 
in the last ditch. 

Crpuched on the coaching-lines, inning after inning, the 
captain watched the game. The fine instrument he had 
made responded to his touch as readily as if it had been a 
violin upon which he played. 

But inning after inning he watched Bingham grow 
weaker, and the shadow of pain appear and deepen on 
his face. Yet the courage of the man was magnificent. 
"Making them hit it," relying on the team behind him, 
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Bingham pitched as few balls as possible. The seventh 
and the eighth innings passed; Drayton was still a run 
behind, but growing ever more threatening. In the eighth, 
only Borland's clever turning of a double play stopped 
what looked like a fatal batting rally. 




In the ninth inning the crisis came. The captain, quiet, 
but keenly alert, signaled his orders to the weakening but 
resolute team, and by downright coolness, pluck, and loy- 
alty, Bedford won. 

The captain waited only for the umpire's assuring 
signal; then he walked slowly toward the bench. It was 
over, and he was satisfied; the men had played wonderfully 
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well. But they had done it; he felt somehow tired and 
rather useless. 

Suddenly he felt Bingham's arm on his shoulder; the 
junior's stern face was working oddly. 

" Dunham, Dunham, don't you think we know?" he cried. 

Then a red-headed, dusty tornado burst upon them. 
"Here's the man who won it!" it shrieked, as it came. 
" Here he is! Don't talk about us! Hurray for Dunham!" 

And after him came the others, Smith and Dorsey at 
their head, stirred to great things, even in a game, by one 
man's example — and knowing that he had won it. 

And after that the avalanche of the stands! 

So that is the story of the captain who did not play — 
the best man of them all! Ira Rich Kent. 

(Abridged.) 



BEETHOVEN AND THE BLIND GIRL 

It happened at Bonn. One moonlight evening in winter 
I called upon Beethoven, for I wanted him to gowith me 
for a walk and afterward to take supper with me. In 
passing through a dark, narrow street, Beethoven paused 
suddenly. "Hush!" he said eagerly, "what sound is that? 
It is from my Sonata in F! Hark! how well it is played!" 

We paused outside the little mean dwelling and listened. 
The music continued; but in the midst of the finale there 
was a sudden break, then the sound of a sobbing voice: 
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"I cannot play any more. It is so beautiful, so utterly 
beyond my power to do it justice. Oh, what would I not 
give to go to the concert at Cologne!" 

"Ah, my sister," said her companion, "why wish for 
the impossible? We can scarcely pay our rent." 

"You are right; yet I wish that for once in my life I 
could hear some really good music. But it is of no use." 

Beethoven looked at me. "Let us go in," he said. 

"Go in!" I exclaimed. "What shall we go in for?" 

"I will play to her," he said, in an excited tone. "Here 
is feeling — genius. I will play to her, and she will under- 
stand it." And, before I could prevent him, his hand was 
upon the door. 

A pale young man was sitting by the table, making 
shoes. Near him, leaning sorrowfully upon an old- 
fashioned piano, sat a young girl, with a profusion of light 
hair falling over her bent face. Both were cleanly but 
very poorly dressed, and both started and turned toward 
us as we entered. 

"Pardon me," said Beethoven, "but I heard music and 
was tempted to enter. I am a musician." 

The girl blushed and the young man looked grave — 
somewhat annoyed. 

"I — I also overheard something of what you said," 
continued my friend. "You wish to hear — that is, you 
would like — that is — Shall I play for you?" 

There was something so strange in our intrusion, some- 
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thing so friendly in the speaker's embarrassment, that 
the spell was broken in a moment, and all smiled in- 
voluntarily. 

"Thank you!" said the shoemaker; "but our piano is 
wretched, and we have no music." 

"No music!" echoed my friend. "How, then, does 
the young lady — " 

He paused and colored, for as he looked into the girl's 
face he saw that she was blind. 

"I — I entreat your pardon!" he stammered. "But 
I had not perceived before. Then you play by ear? But 
where do you hear the music, since you attend no concerts?" 

" I used to hear a lady practicing near us, when we lived 
two years in another town. During the summer evenings 
her windows were generally open, and I walked to and 
fro, outside, to listen to her." 

She seemed shy; so Beethoven said no more, but seated 
himself quietly before the piano, and began to play. He 
had no sooner struck the first chord than I knew what 
would follow — how grand he would be that night; and I 
was not mistaken. Never, during all the years I knew 
him, did I hear him play as he then played to that blind 
girl and her brother. He was inspired; and from the 
instant when his fingers began to wander along the keys, 
the very tone of the instrument began to grow sweeter. 

The brother and sister were silent with wonder and 
rapture. The former laid aside his work; the latter, with 
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her head bent slightly forward, and her hands pressed 
tightly over her breast, crouched down near the end of the 
piano, as if fearful lest even the beating of her heart should 
break the flow of those sweet, magical sounds. 

Suddenly the flame of the single candle wavered, sank, 
flickered, and went out. Beethoven paused, and I threw 
open the shutters, admitting a flood of brilliant moonlight. 
The room was almost as light as before, and the illumination 
fell strongest upon the piano and the player. But the 
chain of his ideas seemed to have been broken by the 
accident. His head dropped upon his breast; his hands 
rested upon his knees; he seemed absorbed in meditation. 
It was thus for some time. 

At length the young shoemaker rose and approached 
him eagerly, yet reverently. "Wonderful man!" he said, 
in a low tone; "who and what are you?" 

The composer smiled. "Listen!" he said; and he played 
the opening bars of the Sonata in F. 

A cry of delight and recognition burst from them both, 
and exclaiming, "Then you are Beethoven!" they covered 
his hands with tears and kisses. 

He rose to go, but they held him back with entreaties: 
"Play to us once more — only once more!" 

He suffered himself to be led back to the instrument. 
The moon, which shone brightly through the window, lit 
up his glorious, rugged head and massive figure. He looked 
out thoughtfully toward the softly radiant heavens. "I 
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will improvise a sonata to the moonlight," said he. Then 
his hands touched the keys and drew from them a melody, 
sad but exquisitely lovely, in a movement which crept 
gently over the instrument like the calm flow of moonlight 
over the dark earth. 

This was followed by a wild, elfin passage, in triple 
time — a sort of grotesque interlude, like the dance of 
sprites upon the sward. Then came a swift finale — a 
breathless, hurrying, trembling movement, descriptive of 
flight and uncertainty, and vague, impulsive terror, which 
carried us away on its rustling wings and left us all in 
emotion and wonder. 

"Farewell to you!" said Beethoven, pushing back his 
chair and turning toward the door, — "farewell to you!" 

"You will come again?" they asked, in one breath. 

He paused and looked compassionately, almost tenderly, 
at the face of the blind girl. "Yes, yes," he said hurriedly; 
"I will come again and give the young lady some lessons. 
Farewell! I will soon come again!" 

They followed us in silence more eloquent than words 
and stood at their door till we were out of sight and hearing. 

"Let us make haste back," said Beethoven, "that I 
may write out that sonata while I can remember it." We 
did so; and he sat working till long past day-dawn. 

This is the origin of that Moonlight Sonata which has 
given, and will continue to give, pleasure to so many lovers 
of music. Anon. 
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THE CHILD-MUSICIAN 

He had played for his lordship's levee, 
He had played for her ladyship's whim, 

Till the poor little head was heavy, 
And the poor little brain would swim. 

And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright, 

And they said — too late — "He is weary! 
He shall rest for at least to-night." 

But at dawn, when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 

Twas a string of his violoncello, 
And they heard him stir in his bed: — 

"Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God!" was the last that he said. 

Austin Dobson. 
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THE CHEERFUL LOCKSMITH 

From the workshop of the Golden Key there issued 
forth a tinkling sound, so merry and good-humored that 
it suggested the idea of some one working blithely. It 
made pleasant music. Tink, tink, tink, — clear as a silver 
bell and audible at every pause of the street's harsher 
noises, as if it said, "I don't care; nothing puts me out; 
I am resolved to be happy." 

Women scolded, children squalled, heavy carts went 
rumbling by, horrible cries proceeded from the lungs of 
hawkers. Still the sound struck in again, no higher, no 
lower, no louder, no softer; not thrusting itself on people's 
notice a bit more for having been outdone by louder sounds 

— tink, tink, tink, tink, tink. 

Foot-passengers slackened their pace and were disposed 
to linger near it; peevish neighbors shortly felt good-humor 
stealing on them as they heard it and by degrees became 
quite happy; mothers danced their babies to its ringing; 

— still the same magical tink, tink, tink, came gayly from ' 
the workshop of the Golden Key. 

Who but the locksmith could have made such music! 
A gleam of sun, shining through the unsashed window and 
checkering the dark workshop with a broad patch of light, 
fell full upon him, as if attracted by his sunny heart. There 
he stood working at his anvil, his face radiant with exercise 
and gladness, his sleeves turned up, his wig pushed off his 
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shining forehead — the easiest, freest, happiest man in 
all the world. 

Beside him sat a sleek cat, purring and winking in the 
light and falling every now and then into an idle doze, as 
from excess of comfort. The very locks that hung around 
had something jovial in their rust and seemed like gouty 
gentlemen of hearty natures, disposed to joke on their 
infirmities. 

There was nothing surly or severe in the whole scene. 
It seemed impossible that any one of the innumerable keys 
could fit a churlish strong-box or a prison-door. Store- 
houses of good things, rooms where there were fires, books, 
gossip, and cheering laughter, — these were their proper 
sphere of action. Places of distrust, cruelty, and restraint 
they would have quadruple-locked forever. 

Tink, tink, tink. No man who hammered on at a dull, 
monotonous duty could have brought such cheerful notes 
from steel and iron; none but a chirping, healthy, honest- 
hearted fellow, who made the best of everything and felt 
kindly toward everybody, could have done it for an instant. 
He might have been a coppersmith, and still have been 
musical. If he had sat in a jolting wagon, full of rods of 
iron, it seemed as if he would have brought some har- 
mony out of the jangling noise. Charles Dickens. 
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ALADDIN 

When I was a beggarly boy, 

And lived in a cellar damp, 
I had not a friend nor a toy, 

But I had Aladdin's lamp; 
When I could not sleep for the cold, 

I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded, with roofs of gold, 

My beautiful castles in Spain! 

Since then I have toiled day and night, 

I have money and power good store, 
But Fd give all my lamps of silver bright 

For the one that is mine no more; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose; — 

You gave, and may snatch again; 
I have nothing 'twould pain me to lose, 

For I own no more castles in Spain! 

James Russell Lowell. 
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RALEIGH'S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH 
THE QUEEN 

I 

The royal barge, displaying the banner of England and 
manned with Queen Elizabeth's watermen richly attired 
in regal liveries, lay 
at the great stairs 
which ascended 
from the river 
Thames. Along with 
it were two or three 
other boats for 
transporting such 
members of the 
queen's retinue as 
were not in imme- 
diate attendance on 
the royal person. The yeomen of the guard, the tallest 
and handsomest men whom England could produce, guarded 
with their halberds the passage from the palace-gate to the 
river-side, and all seemed in readiness for the queen's coming 
forth, although the day was yet early. 

Walter Raleigh caused his boat to be pulled toward 
a landing-place at some distance from the principal one, 
which, at that moment, it would not have been thought 
respectful to approach. He then jumped on shore, followed 
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by his cautious and timid companions. As they approached 
the gate of the palace, one of the sergeant-porters told 
them they could not at present enter, as Her Majesty was 
about to come forth. 

"Nay, I told you as much before," said Blount; 
"do, I pray you, my dear Walter, let us take boat and 
return." 

"Not till I see the queen," returned the youth, com- 
posedly. 

"Thou art mad, stark mad!" answered Blount. 

"And thou," said Walter, "art changed of a sudden. 
I have seen thee face half a score of fierce Irish kernes, 
and now thou wouldst blink and go back to shun the frown 
of a fair lady!" 

At this moment the gate opened, and ushers began to 
come forth, headed and flanked by a band of gentlemen 
pensioners. After these, amid a crowd of lords and ladies, 
came Elizabeth herself, then in the prime of womanhood 
and in the full glow of what, in a sovereign, is called beauty. 
She had a noble figure joined to a striking and commanding 
countenance. She leaned on the arm of Lord Hunsdon, 
whose relation to her on her mother's side often procured 
him distinguished marks of Elizabeth's favor. 

Walter had never yet approached so near the person of 
his sovereign, and he pressed forward as far as the line of 
warders permitted, in order to avail himself of the present 
opportunity. His companion, on the contrary, cursing 
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the imprudence of the youth, kept pulling him back, till 
Walter shook him off impatiently. 

He removed his hat and fixed his eager gaze on the queen 
as she approached, with respectful curiosity. His modest 
yet ardent admiration accorded so well with his fine features 
that the warders, struck with his rich attire and noble 
countenance, suffered him to approach the place where 
the queen was to pass, somewhat closer than was permitted 
to ordinary spectators. 

Thus the adventurous youth stood full in Elizabeth's 
eye — an eye never indifferent to the admiration which 
she deservedly excited among her subjects, and never 
heedless of the fine appearance which chanced to distinguish 
any of her courtiers. She fixed her glance upon the youth 
as she approached the place where he stood, with a look 
in which surprise at his boldness seemed to be mingled with 
resentment. Then a trifling incident occurred which 
attracted her attention toward him yet more strongly. 

The night had been rainy, and, just where the young 
gentleman stood, a small quantity of mud interrupted the 
queen's passage. As she hesitated to pass on, the gallant 
young man, throwing his cloak from his shoulders, laid it 
on the miry spot so as tq insure her stepping over the mud 
dry shod. Elizabeth looked in surprise at the young man, 
who accompanied this act of devoted courtesy with a 
profound reverence and a blush that overspread his whole 
countenance. The queen was confused. She blushed in 
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return, nodded her head, hastily passed on, and embarked 
in her barge without saying a word. 

"Come along, Sir Coxcomb/' said Blount; "your gay 
cloak will need the brush to-day, I wot." 

"This cloak," said the youth, taking it up and folding 
it, "shall never be brushed while in my possession." 

"And that will not be long, if you learn not a little more 
economy." 

Their discourse was here interrupted by one of the 
band of pensioners. "I am sent," said he, after looking 
at them attentively, "to a gentleman who hath no cloak, 
or a muddy one. You, sir, I think," addressing the younger 
cavalier, "are the man; you will please to follow me." 

"He is in attendance on me," said Blount, "on me, 
the master-of-horse to the noble Earl of Sussex." 

"I have nothing to say to that," answered the mes- 
senger; "my orders are directly from Her Majesty, and 
concern this gentleman only." 

Saying this, he walked away, followed by Walter, 
leaving the others behind. Blount's eyes almost started 
from his head with astonishment. At length he gave vent 
to it in an exclamation: "Who in wonder would have 
thought this!" And, shaking his head with a mysterious 
air, he walked to his boat, embarked, and returned to 
Deptford. 

The young cavalier was meanwhile guided to the water- 
side by the pensioner, who showed him great respect,— 
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a circumstance which, to persons in his situation, might be 
considered an augury of no small consequence. The pen- 
sioner ushered him into one of the wherries that lay ready 
to attend the queen's barge, which was already proceeding 
up the river. 

II 

The two rowers used their oars with such expedition 
that they very soon brought their little skiff under the stern 
of the queen's boat, where she sat beneath an awning, 
attended by two or three ladies and the nobles of her house- 
hold. She looked more than once at the wherry in which 
the young adventurer was seated, spoke to those around 
her, and seemed to laugh. 

At length one of the attendants, by the queen's order 
apparently, made a sign for the wherry to come alongside, 
and the young man was invited to step from his own skiff 
into the queen's barge, a feat which he performed with 
graceful agility. The youth underwent the gaze of Her 
Majesty not the less gracefully in that his self-possession 
was mingled with embarrassment. The muddied cloak 
still hung on his arm and formed the natural topic with 
which the queen introduced the conversation. 

"You have this day spoiled a gay mantle in our service, 
young man. We thank you for your service, though the 
manner of offering it was unusual and somewhat bold." 

"In a sovereign's need," answered the youth, "it is 
each liegeman's duty to be bold." 
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"By my word, that was well said, my lord," said the 
queen, turning to a grave person who sat by her. "Well, 
young man, your gallantry shall not go unrewarded. Go 
to the wardrobe keeper, and he shall have orders to supply 
a cloak in place of the one which you have cast away in 
our service. Thou shalt have a cloak and that of the 
newest cut, I promise thee, on the word of a queen." 

"May it please Your Grace," said Walter, hesitating, 
"it is not for so humble a servant of your Majesty to 
measure out your bounties; but if it became me to choose — " 

"Thou wouldst have gold, I warrant me," said the 
queen, interrupting him. "Fie, young man! I am ashamed 
to note your love of that which is the root of all evil. Do 
you not know that gold is often the means of one's destruc- 
tion? If I live and reign for many years I promise you 
that this unchristian excess shall be abridged. Yet thou 
mayest be poor," she added, "or thy parents may be. It 
shall be gold, if thou wilt, but thou shalt answer to me for 
the use of it." 

Walter waited patiently until the queen had done, and 
then modestly assured her that gold was still less his wish 
than the raiment Her Majesty had before offered. 

"How, boy!" said the queen, "neither gold nor garment? 
What then is it that thou wouldst have of me?" 

"Only permission, madam — if it is not asking too high 
an honor — permission to wear the cloak which did you 
this trifling service." 
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"Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou silly boy!" 
said the queen. 

" It is no longer mine," said Walter. " When your Maj- 
esty's foot touched it, it became a mantle fit for a prince, 
but far too rich a one for its former owner." 

The queen again blushed and endeavored to cover, by 
laughing, a slight degree of not unpleasing surprise and 
confusion. 

"Heard you ever the like, my lords? The youth's 
head is turned by reading romances. I must know some- 
thing of him that I may send him safe to his friends. Who 
art thou?" 

"Raleigh is my name, most gracious queen; the youngest 
son of a large but honorable family of Devonshire." 

" Raleigh?" said Elizabeth, after a moment's recollection. 
"Have we not heard of your service in Ireland?" 

"I have been so fortunate as to do some service there, 
madam," replied Raleigh, "scarce, however, of consequence 
sufficient to reach your Grace's ears." 

"They hear farther than you are aware," said the 
queen, graciously, "and have heard of a youth who defended 
a ford in Shannon against a whole band of Irish rebels until 
the stream ran purple with their blood and his own." 

"Some blood I may have lost," said the youth, looking 
down, "but it was where my best is due, and that is in 
Your Majesty's service." 

The queen paused and then said hastily, "You are very 
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young to have fought so well and to speak so well. Hark 
ye, Master Raleigh; wear thy muddy cloak till our pleasure 
be farther known. And here/' she added, giving him a 
jewel of gold in the form of a chess-man, "I give thee this 
to wear at the collar." 

Raleigh, to whom nature had taught intuitively, as 
it were, those courtly arts which many scarce acquire from 
long experience, knelt; and, as he took from her hand the 
jewel, kissed the fingers which gave it. He knew, perhaps 
better than almost any of the courtiers who surrounded 
her, how to mingle the devotion claimed by the queen with 
the gallantry due to her personal beauty; and in this, his 
first attempt to unite them, he succeeded so well that at 
once he gratified Elizabeth's personal vanity and her love 
of power. Sir Walter Scott. 



Speak not at all in any wise till you have somewhat to 
speak; care not for the reward of your speaking but simply 
and with undivided mind for the truth of your speaking. 

Thomas Carlyle. 
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PRIMER AND PSALTER 

In merry England when her king 

Was one of the Plantagenets, 
The English lad was taught to sing 

Those madrigals and canzonets 
That gave to young and old delight, 
That made the hours of pastime bright 
With music and with reveling, 

With sport the later world forgets. 

The schoolboy on his morning way 

Went as the culprit to his fate; 
The world about him was so gay, 

The heart within so full of hate 
For primer with its letters bold 
That of his homely duties told, 
That taught him how his prayers to say, 

Taught what he owed to Bang and State. 

And with the primer went along 
The psalter, o'er his shoulder slung, 

To teach the boy the notes of song 
To Heaven's high praises to be sung; 

So with his task was there combined 

This gracious training of the mind 

That he might, when a yeoman strong, 
Bless what he learned when he was young. 
. Isaac Bassbtt Choate. 
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VESPERS AND MATINS 

Soft and slow, 
Faint and low, 
Sings the hermit thrush her evening lullaby; 
On a birch twig swinging, 
To her loved ones singing, 
Swinging, 
Singing, 
Softer yet and slower, 
Fainter yet and lower, 
Ring the bell-like notes till all the echoes die, 
Till the hush of slumbers 
Drowns the drowsy numbers, 
Till the sleep of sacred silence seals the weary watcher's eye. 

Soon as light 
Follows night, 
Coursing all the lands and waters o'er, 

With the day's first breaking, 
From their slumbers waking, — 
Cheep, cheep; 
Peep, peep, — 
In a burst of gladness, 
Of ecstatic madness, 
All the birds together their songs of greeting pour, 
Pour their souls in singing 
Till the woods are ringing 
Just as if on eastern borders day had never dawned before. 

Isaac Bassett Choate. 
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A FAIR EXCHANGE 

"Father!" 

"Well?" 

"You're not going down for Harriet in that old wagon?" 

"What's the matter with it? Why not? I thought 
Fd bring up some flour and some ice from the store," said 
Mr. Hoyt, from his wagon, turning to his pretty, scowling 
daughter in the doorway. 

She gazed for a moment at his kindly, sunburned face, 
and then shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

"Oh, very well," she muttered, "very well! I thought 
since we had a buckboard, new this spring — " 

"But I couldn't get the ice into that, Sadie, and you 
wanted the ice," he explained; "and the trunks, you know, 
they'll take up room." 

He drove on and left her still scowling. 

"It's no use," she said, in a hopeless tone, "she'll see 
from the start what country folks we are!" 

" Why shouldn't she?" called her mother from the kitchen. 

But Sadie was on the piazza, an unusually broad and 
pleasant one for a farm-house, and was already deep in a 
novel. 

Mr. Hoyt was cheerfully humming in the green wagon, 
and the long-tailed chestnuts were racing gaily along the 
wood-road. He loved the road, every bend of it, every 
glint of dappled sky through the branches. He never 
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envied his brother William, who had grown from an office- 
boy to a mighty banker; he only wished sometimes that 
Sadie could love the country better, and could have the 
advantages of her Cousin Harriet. 

He pulled up at the little covered platform that was the 
only railway station, and looked about him. 

"A pile of trunks," Sadie had warned him, "and perhaps 
a maid. Aunt Hatty had a maid when they came up, so 
long ago, you know." 

Sadie had worried so much about her own clothes and 
had drawn such highly colored sketches of her cousin's 
probable wardrobe that her father half expected to find 
some gorgeous ball-costume awaiting him. 

On the platform, however, there were only a trunk, an 
alligator-skin bag, and a tall, slender girl who turned about 
and came quickly toward him. 

"Is it Uncle Tom?" she asked. 

Mr. Hoyt sprang down from the wagon and held out 
his arms. 

"You're William's daughter, and no mistake!" he 
exclaimed, and kissed her warmly. Then he held her at 
arm's length and looked at her. 

Dark and slim, with a low coil of brown hair under her 
walking-hat, a stiff white collar under her firm little chin, 
a wood-brown coat and skirt, and loose dogskin gloves 
swinging in her slim hand, she was a pretty little traveler 
— a veritable nut-brown maid. 
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"I'm so glad to be here!" she exclaimed. "I'm going 
to have the nicest time, meeting you all and getting 
acquainted! I've any amount of messages from Papa." 

Mr. Hoyt felt strangely pleased. 
He realized now that he had been 
dreading this visitor not a little. 

Turning to the horses that were 
fretting at the delay and pawing the 
ground nervously, the girl asked 
eagerly, "Are these ours? Oh, Uncle 
Tom, what beauties! Aren't they 
splendid? May I drive them? I 
can drive a little. There, there! 
stand still, you handsome things!" 
and she grasped their bits and 
soothed them while the trunk was 
lifted in. 

"I have a pony at home," she 
said, "but I can only drive in the 
park, and not fast there. At Shel- 
ton, where we go in the summer, 
I drive the pair almost every day. 
Are there dogs at the farm?" 

"Lady has four collie pups," he replied; "do you like 
dogs, too?" 

"I love them!" she exclaimed. "I can't have one in 
the city, but I can have one of my own up here, can't I?" 
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"Two, if you like," he answered, with a laugh. He 
was delighted with William's girl already. 

As they drove through the wood-road, every mile of 
which found her more impressed with its beauty, he told 
her a little of how the farm had grown from the small place 
she had seen ten years before. "And we've all grown to 
be farmers, too," he warned her with a smile. "I'm afraid 
the boys haven't the best of manners, my dear. And 
we're all a little rusty — not but that I've done the best I 
could for them. But Sadie, now — " 

He paused, and the girl, with William's capable air, 
guided the chestnuts around the corner. 

"Sadie?" she repeated — "how is Sadie? Is she as 
pretty as ever?" 

He smiled in a puzzled way. "Oh, yes," he answered, 
" she's pretty. She'll be surprised to see you," he added, with 
a twinkle in his eye. And no more than that would he say. 

They drew up with a flourish before a rolling, well-kept 
lawn and a shingled white house set well back on it. 
Comfortable barns stretched behind; and a level croquet- 
ground, with four fat puppies scrambling after the balls, 
gave the place a pleasant air. A colored hammock flapped 
in the steady breeze, and the neat paths around the house 
were beautifully graveled. 

"Isn't it pretty!" exclaimed Harriet, turning to see the 
lovely green hills before her and the silver Connecticut 
gleaming among the trees far away. 
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"We think it is," returned Uncle Tom. "Here, Mother! 
Here's Harriet!" 

Out came Aunt Mary, placid and comfortable and 
unchanged, Harriet thought. Behind her came two tall 
handsome boys, a little awkward, a little defiant at the 
prospect of this city cousin, but with a certain old-fashioned 
courtesy in their warm handshakes. 

"I'm so glad to come! I— oh! seethe puppies! The dar- 
lings! I am to have one, Walter. Uncle Tom says I am!" 

The ice was broken. Instantly four puppies were 
swarming in her lap, and two admiring boys were disputing 
over the best one for her. Their father's praise of her 
fine driving completed her conquest, and she was booked 
for a run with the buckboard that night. They led her in, 
and she smiled with pleasure at the comfortable homely 
sitting-room. 

On the stained floor a pretty rug of rag carpet, dull and 
soft, was stretched; stained pine cases held a goodly array 
of well-worn books; a heavy mahogany dining-table had 
been turned into a writing-desk, sewing stand, and book- 
shelf combined. Comfortable chairs, with an old enormous 
settle which faced the large hearth, completed the furnishing. 
The few pictures were as good as those that hung on the 
walls at Harriet's home. She could catch the glimmer of 
a white cloth and shining glasses from the dining-room, that 
showed, if nothing else had told her of it, the simple good 
taste with which her aunt's house was managed. 
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Her own room, with its rag rugs, snowy bed, quaint 
old green wooden furniture, and the old willow toilet-set that 
had been Grandmother Hoyt's, delighted her. 

"I have come home!" she exclaimed, with a pretty little 
gesture of friendliness to Aunt Mary, who, with old-fash- 
ioned hospitality, had come up with her to help her un- 
pack. The kindly woman's eyes filled with tears. "Dear 
child," she said, kissing her again, "only make it home, and 
we shall be happy. Your Uncle Tom is brighter for seeing 
you than he's been for a month. He's been feeling a litfle 
low about Sadie — " 

"Why! where is Sadie?" asked Harriet. "Why didn't 
I see her?" 

"She said perhaps you'd rather wait till you'd rested 
awhile and got unpacked," said Aunt Mary doubtfully. 
"I don't know that I ought to have come up myself, but 
it seemed just as well — " 

"It was the only thing to do! It was sweet of you!" 
cried the girl, with a vague resentment at this cousin who 
could not welcome her simply, like the others. She began 
to unpack quickly, shaking out and putting away, talking 
all the while. 

Soon a gentle knock at the half -open door called Harriet 
from the willow wash-stand. "Come in!" she answered, 
splashing vigorously. 

"Excuse me, it's I, Sadie — I'll go if — if you're en- 
gaged," a high, sweet voice drawled at her. Harriet looked 
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at her cousin with a sinking heart. She saw a girl, tall and 
slender like herself, but fair, with deep violet eyes and 
flaxen hair. That her soft pink cheeks were dusted with 
powder, Harriet saw in an amazed glance. Her pretty 
yellow hair was curled and frizzled, and was piled in a 
somewhat mussy fashion on the top of her head. One 
wrist bore several slender silver bangles, and the other, a 
heavy chain bracelet. She seemed utterly out of place in 
this plain, quiet, out-of-doors family. Harriet felt in a 
moment the meaning of the doubtful expression on Aunt 
Mary's face, the uncertain smile on Uncle Tom's, when 
they mentioned Sadie. 

As Harriet came forward to kiss her cousin, Sadie 
extended her hand. "I'm awfully glad to see you," she 
drawled, with a forced smile. "Did you have a hard 
journey?" 

Harriet could not restrain a smile. "Not at all, thank 
you," she replied politely, taking the hand; "it is a lovely 
country. I enjoyed every minute of it. But won't you 
stay?" she added, as Sadie turned to go. "I'll be ready in 
a minute." 

The bell soon rang for the substantial country supper, 
and as Farmer Hoyt looked up from the old-fashioned grace, 
he thought that the merry, hungry girl, looking over her 
gingerbread and milk with laughing eyes to tease Walter 
about his examinations and engage William to take 
her about the farm the next day, seemed far more in 
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place than the daughter of the house, whom farm life 
plainly bored. 

Harriet won fresh laurels from the buckboard drive, 
and went early to bed, sleepy already from the fresh country 
air. As she braided her brown hair, looking out at the 
dim black trees and listening to the peepers and bull-frogs 
in the near-by pond, catching the sweet, warm odor of the 
fields and flowers at every breath of wind, the girl realized 
that she had never liked any place so much. 

The blood of her grandfather — country blood — woke 
in her veins and called her to stay here with these kindly, 
quiet people, and learn to know the deep, green places and 
the curving little streams and the open pastures and the 
brilliant September woods. The grave, pleasant eyes of 
her uncle, the motherly smile of her busy aunt, her tall, 
young cousins' interest and admiration, all drew her to 
them. And then she saw the one discordant note in all 
this — pretty, dissatisfied Sadie. 

There came a knock at the door and Sadie entered, her 
pretty, flaxen hair all loose on her shoulders. 

"I want you to tell me all about the city," she said 
coaxingly. "I want to know what you do all day, and 
about the people you see — and — and everything!" 

Harriet smiled. "I don't see very much. I've just 
left school, you know, and I had to study pretty hard; 
and the people — oh, they were my own friends and family 
friends — just like others," she concluded, haltingly. 
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As she saw the disappointment in Sadie's face she added, 
"I'm not out in society, you know, Sadie. I don't go to 
balls, if you mean that." 

"Oh!" Sadie was frankly disappointed. "Why, I'm 
only seventeen — a year younger than you — and I left 
school this year. Father didn't like it, but I told him Fd 
read German with Walter, and that I was old enough. 
Don't you go to any parties?" 

Harriet smiled at the almost childish manner. "Why, 
yes, at Shelton we dance twice a week, and in the city 
there are little teas, and the matinee, and — and — oh, 
Sadie! It's all the same thing! It's not half so nice as 
this!" 

Sadie frowned. "It sounds lovely, even the little bit 
you say," she murmured to herself. "Do you give teas?" 

"Just to the girls, of course, but I helped sometimes 
at Mamma's when she wanted me to get used to talking 
to people. I never knew what to say at first," added 
Harriet, reminiscently. 

Sadie's eyes flashed. "I should like that!" she cried. 
"And I should like to talk to them all, too." 

Harriet thought that her mother would have something 
to say as to the extent of Miss Sadie's conversation, but did 
not reply. 

When her cousin had left her alone she thought very 
hard before she fell asleep, and sent a photograph and a 
letter to Shelton the next morning. 
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In a few days Aunt Mary and Uncle Tom were medi- 
tating over a letter from that seaside village. 

"Since Harriet would really prefer to wait a year before 
taking up her social duties, and since the air seems to agree 
with her so very well, I am very glad to have her in such 
good hands," the letter concluded. "And we shall be very 
much pleased to borrow Sarah for a year, particularly 
as I understand from Harriet that she is anxious to see 
something of city life and that you would like her to 
have a year in a good school. She can take Harriet's 
place at Mrs. Lee's and go with Ethel, who will try to 
make it pleasant for her, I am sure. I shall do for her 
just what I did for Harriet last year, and only hope that 
Harriet can get back her rosy cheeks under your care." 

Harriet found them reading the letter, and slipped up 
behind them. 

" If you're sure you can bear me for a year — " she began, 
but their faces answered her. She was at home. 

II 

Late one afternoon a very pretty, fair-haired girl stood 
in one corner of the great waiting-room of a large New York 
railroad station and looked wonderingly about her. The 
bustle and rush of the place fascinated her. It was a new 
scene to her, and she would have stood watching it in- 
definitely had not a hand touched her arm. 

"I beg pardon, Miss, but were you expecting — " It 
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was a man in livery. Before she had time to answer him, 
a young girl seized her hand. 

"It's Cousin Sarah — I know by the photograph !" she 
cried. "It's all right, Michael. We thought you were 
lost, Cousin Sarah. I'm Ethel. How 
do you do?" 

"I'm well, thank you; how are 
you?" 

Not that she needed to ask. 
Ethel's bronzed cheeks and firm mus- 
cular grasp would have done credit 
to a boy of her own sixteen years. 
Her long, straight hair hung in a 
thick, evenly plaited tail below her 
waist. Below the hem of her dark 
walking-skirt the tops of her low- 
heeled, broad-soled walking-shoes 
were plainly to be seen, and the felt 
walking-hat had not even a quill or 
wing to boast of; she might have 
been a little girl of twelve, as far 
as her dress was concerned, thought 
the visitor. 

What Ethel's impressions were, she did not imply by so 
much as a glance, but she had rapidly formed them. She 
saw a head of lovely flaxen hair curled out of all resemblance 
to its natural waviness; soft pink cheeks, covered by a 
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black-dotted veil; and pretty little feet, pinched into high- 
heeled, thin-soled shoes with pointed toes. Her violet 
eyes almost made One forget the big picture-hat loaded 
with cheap feathers; her lovely coloring almost blinded one 
to the soiled white gloves and the dusty train that dragged 
behind her. 

"But Mamma will arrange all that!" thought Ethel 
comfortably, thankful that none of her school friends had 
seen this strangely dressed, self-sufficient cousin who had 
come to take Harriet's place. 

As the coupe rolled through the darkening streets, 
Sadie's heart beat hard with excitement. Up to this time 
she had hardly believed it all; it seemed too good to be true. 
To live in a big city home, to have her hair dressed by a 
maid, to eat late dinners at tables decorated with flowers 
and cut glass and silver, to be surrounded by men 
and women in brilliant evening dress, to drive in the 
Park, to — 

"We've been back home only a few days," Ethel was 
saying. "We stay in Shelton later each year. But I had 
to be back for school. You're going with me, Mamma 
says." 

"I think perhaps so — if I like it," returned her visitor, 
"though I am really through school." 

Ethel bit her lip. This was a very disagreeable girl, 
without doubt. If she liked it, indeed! She little knew her 
Aunt Harriet, evidently. 
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The carriage drew up to the curb, and Michael was off 
again for Papa. Ethel ran lightly up the stone steps and 
through the tiled vestibule. 

"Is Mamma upstairs, John?" she asked the solemn, 
middle-aged man at the door of the rich, dark hall, with its 
polished wood and soft shaded lights. 

"Yes, Miss Ethel, in her dressing-room. She said you 
were to go directly up, Miss Ethel, with the young lady." 

Sadie's eyes sparkled. If old Ellen, who had persisted 
in calling her "Sadie" for seventeen years, could have heard 
the respectful tones of the man — and Ethel was only six- 
teen — how she would have opened her shrewd gray eyes! 

Would they dine in evening dress, she wondered. She 
understood that they did. Would she wear gloves — 

Ethel was knocking at a door. "Come in!" called a 
low, rich voice, and Sadie saw for the first time in her 
life a black-dressed, white-aproned maid brushing her 
mistress's hair. 

The lady was clad in a rich robe of bright-colored silk. 
A low, wide dresser was spread with silver and crystal 
toilet articles; over a chair a beautiful shimmering gown 
was thrown; a sweet fresh perfume filled the room. 

The girl felt suddenly dusty and awkward; her dress 
seemed out of taste; her shoes ill-fitting. 

"This is Sarah — how do you do, my dear?" said Ethel's 
mother. " I hope you will be contented and happy with us, 
Sarah; Ethel will do all she can, I know. As I told your 
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white, with two little white enameled beds, two white fur 
rugs, two pretty little maple desks, and pink rosebud 
chintz everywhere. 

"I think not — I think there's a dinner party; I heard 
Dick begging Katrina to save him out some almonds and 
the wish-bones of something, and Katrina asked him if she 
should beg them of the guests — she is so funny!" 

"A dinner-party — how lovely! What shall you wear?" 

"I? Oh, I'm not going!" 

"Not going? Why—" 

"Oh, Fm not out, at all, you know. We don't come 
downstairs. I have my lessons to get — " 

"And sha'n't I go, either?" 

"Why, of course not. You're coming to school with 
me, aren't you? You can't very well do that and go to 
formal dinners, can you?" 

Her cousin sniffed unmistakably; she was still smarting 
from the lack of ceremony in her reception. To be pushed 
upstairs to bed like a baby! To be told that she needed 
gymnastics! 

The German nurse looked in at the door to announce 
supper, and presently they were in the cheeriest of rooms, 
bright from a birch fire and hung with gay pictures. At 
.the head of the table sat a sweet-faced, delicate-looking 
woman with slightly gray hair. She rose as the girls entered 
and, walking a little slowly, leaning her weight upon a stout 
cane, came toward them. 
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" How do you do, Sarah? I am Aunt Grace, you know," 
she said in the same rich, deep voice that Aunt Harriet 
had. "Are you going to take my Harriet's place? " 

Harriet's substitute only smiled uncertainly. This was 
a very strange family, surely. They made no more of 
meeting a new cousin than of greeting an old acquaintance. 

Katrina served them with a simple, well-cooked supper; 
and their visitor, her interest roused in spite of herself, 
almost forgot the series of mortifications that she felt herself 
to have encountered. 

After supper — all traces of which were cleared away 
with magical swiftness — Dick amused himself with some 
toys; Ethel, with many groans, set herself at writing an 
essay on "My Summer Vacation"; and Aunt Grace, her 
hands busied with some pale shades of soft wool, began to 
talk in a low voice to her new niece. 

"I am very fond of your name," she said, "it was my 
mother's, and — " 

"They always call me Sadie," interrupted the girl. 

"But surely Sarah is far better! We are getting to 
drop those shortened names. I — " 

"I hate Sarah. It's so old-fashioned," interrupted the 
owner of the name, again. 

Aunt Grace lifted her soft brown eyes from her crochet- 
ing and fixed them full on her niece. 

"There is one thing that is never old-fashioned, my 
dear, and that is courtesy," she said quietly, but with 
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decision. "Do you know that twice just now you have 
begun to speak before I had finished?" 

The girl flushed with surprise and irritation. Never in 
years had she been corrected so openly, so calmly. 

" I don't know what you mean — I think Fm old enough 
— that is, I didn't intend — " she stammered, but Aunt 
Grace smiled at her and continued: 

"Now, I am going to take you in Harriet's place, my 
dear, and, if you will let me, try to do for you what I was 
glad to do for her. One of my greatest pleasures, invalid 
as I am and unable to go out in society, has been to fit my 
nieces for it; and my sister has given their training, to a 
great extent, to me. So it is best for us to understand 
each other at once." 

As Aunt Grace talked on, gently always, but firmly, 
and utterly unconscious, apparently, of the possibility of 
any protest, the girl felt instinctively that she was in the 
midst of a new order of things to which she, and not .those 
about her, must conform. Argument was clearly out of the 
question. Grumbling, she realized, would not be expected 
or tolerated. 

Aunt Grace had glided imperceptibly from the subject, 
and presently, before she knew it, Sadie was confiding her 
plans and dreams for the winter to a polite and attentive 
listener. She described the long dull evenings at home: 
the lack of excitement, of pleasant companionship, of all 
that her eager social little nature craved so keenly. 
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"And this will be so different!" she sighed, impul- 
sively. 

Aunt Grace watched her critically, trying to pierce below 
the superficial self-confidence of her new charge. Some- 
thing in the clear, direct look that the girl in her earnest- 
ness, surprised out of her artificial mannerisms, gave her, 
seemed to reassure her, for she leaned forward and patted 
Sadie's hand lightly. 

"A good stone bears hard cutting, my dear," she said, 
"and you may take Harriet's place yet!" 

Then she sent them to bed; and, remembering with a 
momentary pang that of all the fascinating company 
downstairs she had not caught one glimpse, Sadie followed 
her sleepy cousin to their room. 

Curled up in her little white bed, Sadie reviewed the 
day's experiences. They had certainly been very different 
from what she had expected. 

While she complained to herself she fell asleep. Sudden- 
ly she awoke and wondered how long she had slept. She 
was thirsty, and, remembering the location of the white- 
tiled, porcelain-fitted bath-room, she slipped out of bed 
and went in for a drink. As she sipped the cool water 
slowly, a murmur of voices reached her ear. 

"Oh, of course, get them all new. Felice assures me 
they are equally impossible. I had thought she might 
simplify two or three and they would do for school dresses, 
but Felice says they are so cut up and embroidered and 
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twisted into imitations of styles years too old for her that 
it is out of the question." 

"She is very pretty, Harriet." 

"Is she? I was disappointed, I must say. She looked 
like a waitress, I thought." 

"Oh, no, dear. When I get her hair down and smooth, 
and she learns not to strut when she walks, and to keep 
her hands and feet still — " 

"You angel, I believe you love to do it!" 

"Why, of course I do. She'll make a fine woman, I 
think, Hatty. It was pretty hard for her, a great deal of 
what she met with — she's utterly undisciplined, you see, 
not a bit of manner — and she took it very well for a 
high-spirited girl." 

They passed on down the quiet hall and a door closed 
softly after them. Sadie sat dumb and humiliated on the 
cool, tiled floor and wept tears of shame and anger. 

Stay in this house? Stay to be insulted and criti- 
cised and patronized? Never! She would take the first 
train back. 

And then she remembered Aunt Harriet's advice about 
buying very few clothes: such opportunities were so much 
greater here. She recalled her mother's sensible suggestion: 
"Get plain things, Sadie, and then Aunt Harriet can add 
to them if she wants. If you fuss them up so, she can't 
change them," and her scornful repudiation of the sug- 
gestion. Her quick eye had taught her in this short time 
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that, simple as Ethel's clothes were, they were perfectly 
made from fine materials. 

She lay at full length on the shining floor, only a dim 
night-light burning above her head, and cried as she had 
never cried before. 

Then slowly, as the afternoon sky clears for a soft bright 
sunset, a calmer, more reasonable mood crept over her 
stormy little soul. Slowly her crying ceased, and her lips 
took on a sweeter curve, her eyes a softer light. A different 
girl got up from the cold floor and stole into bed, tired and 
with reddened lids, but with a quieter heart. It was later 
than she knew, and she overslept till nine in the morning, 
to find a dainty breakfast-tray by her side, and Katrina, 
all smiles, to see if she were well rested. 

Ethel was at her music-lesson, Dicky was out for his 
roller-skating, and only Aunt Grace was with her when the 
shampooer rubbed and brushed her wavy hair, ending with: 

"And if you'll curl it less, Miss Hoyt, and brush it more, 
you'll have a fine head of hair, later on. Curling takes the 
life out of it and dries it. And how do you wish it to be 
done, Miss Meade?" 

Yesterday Sadie would have gasped at the question; 
to-day she sat quietly while Aunt Grace answered: 

"Just a low knot at the back, Mrs. Archer, I think, or 
those pretty Gretchen braids wound about the head, 
perhaps." 

"That's it, Miss Meade — the very thing!" 
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Then, as Sadie turned to put on her dress, the older 
woman laid a hand on her arm. 

"I have been looking over your clothes, Sarah, and 
find them a little too elaborate for school and street wear 
here." 

Sadie blushed a little, but met Aunt Grace's eye firmly. 

"Yes, Aunt Grace, I see what you mean," she answered. 

Aunt Grace looked much relieved. "Several things 
have come up from the shops and Felice and I will help 
you with them now, my dear," she said, and they went into 
the bedroom. A fawn-colored suit lay on the bed; a dark 
blue plaid short skirt and blouse hung on one chair; while 
a pretty little rough coat, with heavy gray gloves lying on it, 
and a big soft felt hat with a long gray quill occupied 
another. 

"With this for school and this for church, and a silk 
waist or two, we shall do very well to begin with," said 
Aunt Grace. 

As Felice led Sadie to the pier glass, she could not 
restrain a little cry of surprise. Was this Sadie? This 
girl who looked — yes, like Ethel and Harriet, and yet so 
much prettier? For it was an undeniable fact that if she 
had looked pretty in her over-trimmed, plaited dresses, 
she was lovely indeed in the simple dark blue gown that 
hung so gracefully from her slender shoulders. 

Ethel, who came in at that moment, stood in the frankest 
admiration. 
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"Why, you pretty, pretty thing!" she cried, and they 
went down to lunch arm in arm. 

Uncle Will had come up from town for the day, and 
she met him at the table. He seemed much interested in 
her progress; and when he heard the program for the next 
week — an alternation of lessons all the morning; walks, 
rides, or gymnasium in the early afternoon; music or French 
later, with studying after supper — he pretended to be 
much shocked at such a dull round of work. 

"Oh, yes, I know, I know!" he said, sympathetically. 
"Ethel's just worn to a shadow with it, poor child! Not a 
minute to call her own or see her father in — not one! 
Could no more be spared, I suppose, to come to the matinee 
with him and Sarah, and then have a little supper after- 
ward, somewhere or other, than — " 

" Oh, Papa! do you mean it? Is that why you're home?" 

"Well, you see, I didn't want Miss Sarah to feel that 
life was dull down here, and so I came up to see what you 
thought of my scheme." 

"I haven't been to a matinee since we came back," 
declared Ethel, solemnly. 

And while Sadie ate her lunch there faded slowly out 
from her mind the last vestige of those foolish air-castles 
that had no deeper foundation than her own vague desires. 
In their place she found pleasant pictures of a life far busier 
and more restricted than she guessed; narrower in its 
responsibility and importance than her conceited dream 
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had allowed, but better suited, she plainly saw, to her 
ignorance and her seventeen years. 

And though Sadie could not chat so intimately with 
Aunt Harriet as she had expected to, yet she could live 
with her, and some day, perhaps, be worthy of her pains 
and kindness. 

"Mamma is greatly pleased with you, Sarah," confided 
Ethel late that night. "She says you have great possi- 
bilities; she says when Harriet comes back she'll give you 
both a coming-out party. Won't that be grand?" 

"Aunt Harriet is too good to me," said Sadie, softly. 
"I don't deserve it. To do so much for just a country 
cousin! — for that is what I am, you know." 

"Oh, nonsense, you're not!" protested Ethel, warmly. 
You're just one of us. I'm so glad you came!" 

"You can't be as glad as I am!" said her cousin, simply, 
and she fell asleep, truly at home that night. 

Josephine Daskam Bacon. 
(Adapted.) 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 

If Fortune, with a smiling face, 

Strew roses on our way, 
When shall we stoop to pick them up? — 

To-day, my friend, to-day. 
But should she frown with face of care, 

And talk of coming sorrow, 
When shall we grieve, if grieve we must? — 

To-morrow, friend, to-morrow. 

If those who have wronged us own their fault, 

And kindly pity pray, 
When shall we listen and forgive? — 

To-day, my friend, to-day. 
But if stern justice urge rebuke, 

And warmth from memory borrow, 
When shall we chide, if chide we dare? — 

To-morrow, friend, to-morrow. 

If those to whom we owe a debt, 

Are harmed unless we pay, 
When shall we struggle to be just? — 

To-day, my friend, to-day. 
But if our debtor fail our hope, 

And plead his ruin thorough, 
When shall we weigh his breach of faith? — 

To-morrow, friend, to-morrow. 
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For virtuous acts and harmless joys, 

The minutes will not stay; 
We have always time to welcome them 

To-day, my friend, to-day. 
But care, resentment, angry words, 

And unavailing sorrow, 
Come far too soon, if they appear 

To-morrow, friend, to-morrow. 

Charles Mackay. 



THE FLOWER MAGICIAN 

What has been most interesting to you in the fairy 
stories that you have read? Was it not the magic wand 
by means of which common stones were turned into gold 
and rags into silk and satin garments? All this was very 
wonderful, and no doubt you wished for such a wand your- 
self but believed it was quite impossible to possess one 
even if you hunted the world over. 

In the western part of the United States there is a quiet 
man who has found such a wand and who uses it for the 
good of others. The name of this man is Luther Burbank. 
The power which he possesses came to him from no fairy 
godmother, but from his own patient, observing mind which 
has sought so persistently Dame Nature's secrets that she 
has been forced to reveal them. 
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This man with a magic wand, who has made the world 
richer and more beautiful with new fruits and vegetables 
and flowers, is generally spoken of as the most successful 
breeder of plants in the world. 

Luther Burbank was born in the little town of Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, in 1849. He inherited from his father a 
love for books, and from his mother a love for all the beauti- 
ful things in the world around him. Even when he was 
a baby, he was unlike other children. If his mother or 
one of his sisters placed a flower in his tiny hands, he 
did not crush or drop it, as other babies would have 
done, but held it tenderly until it drooped and faded. It 
seemed as though he felt in some dim way that it was a 
living thing. 

One day something happened to one of the flowers which 
Luther's sister had brought him. A petal fell off while 
the baby was holding it. This seemed to trouble him very 
much. He picked up the petal and tried to put it back 
in its place. He worked very patiently to make the flower 
perfect once more, but the tiny fingers could not do what 
the busy mind wished. 

As the baby grew older, he did not care, as most children 
do, for pet animals. Instead of these he chose plants for 
his friends. One of the plants which he loved very dearly 
was a lobster-cactus growing in a pot. With this in his 
arms, the little fellow toddled around, indoors and out. 

One day Luther fell down, and the plant which he was 
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carrying so carefully was broken from its stem. He could 
not be comforted; he felt that he had lost a dear friend. 

When he was sent to school, all the teachers were pleased 
with him, for they quickly- noticed his fondness for study. 
It was not only what he found in the books of the school- 
room, however, that interested him. The book of Nature 
was spread out for him to read. The pages were many, and 
no end of treasures were to be found there. The birds and 
the insects, the flowers and the trees — there was so much 
to learn about them! 

Luther enjoyed boys' sports, too. He played games; he 
fished and hunted; but after all he was happiest when in the 
company of Nature herself. His eyes were so keen that 
they saw many things which others passed by. 

Summer after summer, when he was old enough, he 
worked in a factory, but never for one day did he forget the 
work which he knew he liked best. He wished to help Na- 
ture by making old things better than they were, and new 
things better than the old. 

At last the time arrived when Luther left the factory 
and began to raise seeds and vegetables in a little market- 
garden. A great day came — it was a red-letter day in 
the young man's life — and could never be forgotten. He 
found himself greater than an inventor; he was a creator. 

For some time he had been watching very closely the 
potatoes in his garden. The green tops were not all alike, 
and one of them had something not found in any of the 
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others. It was a seed-ball. Luther said to himself, "If 
I plant this seed-ball, quite different potatoes will grow 
from it than those which come from the other plants." 
Prom this very seed-ball came the delicious Burbank potato. 
At the time when Mr. Burbank first raised it in his little 
market-garden, many people were fearing that there would 
soon be a potato famine, because these vegetables were 
becoming poorer and more scarce every year. It is now 
said that our country has gained twenty millions of dollars 
through Mr. Burbank's discovery. 

Not long afterward he started for California. He was 
now twenty-one years old and had saved only a small sum 
of money. He reached San Francisco and then traveled 
northward till he came to a valley among the Coast Range 
mountains. There he tried to find work, but it was not 
so easy to get as he had hoped. After a long search he found 
employment in the nursery of a hothouse. The job was 
a steady one, but the pay was so small that Mr. Burbank 
did not have money enough to hire a good lodging. His 
employer allowed him to sleep in a bare room over the 
hothouse. 

A kind-hearted neighbor found out that he was poor 
and sick. She was poor herself and had a large family to 
care for, but she insisted on bringing him every day some 
of the fresh milk which her one cow gave her. Mr. Burbank 
begged her not to do this, as he might not live to be able 
to pay her for her kindness. The good woman would not 
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listen to him and insisted on giving him daily a pint of 
milk. There is no doubt that this kept him from break- 
ing down entirely. 

Think of it! This man who had already done what 
would gain for his country millions of dollars and who was 
yet to become one of the world's great men, was sick and 
starving, kept alive only by the generosity of a poor 
woman. 

All this time he had one ambition. As soon as possible 
he would have a garden of his own in which he could work 
and make experiments. More than this, he would create 
new plants. It was a happy day for him when he had 
saved money enough to get a small plot of ground where 
he could start a nursery, but he little thought that the 
time would come when people all over the country would 
speak of the wonders of this place. 

One day an order came from a man who wished to 
start a ranch for raising prunes. He asked Mr. Burbank 
for twenty thousand young prune trees; he must have 
them all ready in nine months. 

"I will fill that order," the young nurseryman said; 
but how was it to be done? Any one .else would require 
at least two years and a half to get so many trees ready for 
planting. No matter how carefully they were nursed, 
they would grow only so fast. Now it was that Burbank 
began to play the magician. He made use of a secret 
which he had forced Nature to give up to him. First of 
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all, he sent out in different directions for men and boys to 
work for him. 

As soon as they arrived he set them to planting almonds. 
Perhaps you wonder what almonds can have to do with 
prunes, but you will quickly find out. It was already late 
in the season, but the almond seed would sprout at this 
time when any other seed which could be used in the way 
that Mr. Burbank planned would not sprout. Then, too, 
the almond tree grows very fast. 

As the seeds sprouted and shot up into the air, it seemed 
to the young nurseryman that he could see them grow. 
The time soon came when they were ready for budding. 
Twenty thousand prune buds had been made ready by this 
time and these were grafted into the young almond shoots. 

You can hardly realize how eagerly Mr. Burbank 
watched and tended his nursery. Everything went well, 
and when the nine months came to an end, behold! there 
were twenty thousand prune trees ready for the ranch- 
man. He was very much pleased, and gladly paid Mr. 
Burbank a sum of money which made him feel quite rich. 

It is twenty years since the young nurseryman forced 
Nature to help him by letting one kind of tree work for 
another, but if you should visit California, you would see 
that prune orchard, and you would be told that it is one 
of the best in the State. 

He was not satisfied. He had been reading the best 
books about plant-growing, and had been thinking and 
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making new plans all the time. His nursery was good, but 
he believed that he could do still better work than he had 
already done. 

Then Mr. Burbank began on the work that was dear 
to his heart. He took fruits and flowers that had been 
improved through great care and nursing. From these 
he made still others that were better or more beautiful. 
Slowly but surely he met with success, and people all over 
the world began to hear of Luther Burbank and the wonder- 
ful things he was doing. He had actually created new 
berries, new flowers, new fruits. He was Nature's helper 
in making the world richer and more beautiful than before. 

Perhaps you would like to hear of some of the good and 
beautiful things which never grew upon earth until Mr. 
Burbank's busy mind and hands set to work. You have 
probably seen cactus plants with their sharp thorns and 
. prickly leaves. As you looked at them you felt that you 
did not care to handle them. These plants have their 
home in the hot deserts, and woe to the poor horse who sets 
his foot among them. 

Mr. Burbank thought about the cactus for a long time. 
Since it grows in the deserts where other plants will not 
thrive, he felt it would be good to change it so that there 
would be no sharp thorns on the edges of the leaves. Better 
still — if it could only be made to bear a fruit that would 
be good to eat, it would furnish food to animals and travelers 
crossing the desert. He set himself to the task of working 
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this miracle, and in the course of time he succeeded in 
producing cacti which were not only thornless but were 
edible. It was as wonderful as the changing of Cinderella's 
rags into silken garments. 

Do you like the field daisy which is so common in 
many parts of America? The farmers call it a bad weed, 
for it chokes out the grass which they wish to raise 
for hay. 

On the hillsides near Mr. Burbank's New England home 
many wild flowers grew. As a boy he loved them all. He 
watched for their coming in the springtime. He knew how 
late in the autumn he could find them. They were his 
dear friends. Among them was the little field daisy, so 
common that many pass it by without noticing its beauty. 

Luther Burbank, now a man, remembered this little 
friend of his childhood. He thought, "I will make a daisy 
which every one will admire." 

He learned that in England there are daisies which are 
larger and have coarser stems than those which he had 
always known. In far-away Japan the daisy is small, 
but of the purest white. The New England daisy, though 
neither large nor perfectly white, is strong. It cannot be 
easily killed. He would join together the best daisies of 
the three continents, and make a fourth one which should 
possess the best qualities of each. He trusted in Nature 
to help him, and she did not disappoint him. 

Before Mr. Burbank could make what he wished, he had 
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to plant thousands of daisies. He had to give them the 
most watchful care. Again and again one out of thousands 
was chosen on account of the seed it bore. Season after 
season the bees gave their aid in carrying the pollen from 
the blossoms of one plant to the blossoms of another. Only 
the strongest plants were allowed to live; for,, first of all, 
the new daisy must be strong. 

At last the wonderful Shasta daisy was created. There 
was never such a daisy before. It will grow in the cold 
lands of the north as well as close to the equator. The 
flower will remain fresh in water for weeks after it has been 
cut from the plant. It is very large and beautiful, with 
snow-white petals and a center of velvety yellow. 

It came to be known as the Shasta daisy in this way: 
Not far from Mr. Burbank's California home there is a 
high mountain peak whose summit is always covered with 
snow. It is called Mt. Shasta, this word meaning snow. 
"I will call my new daisy after the mountain peak," Mr. 
Burbank decided. 

"Up with the birds," we often say of people who rise 
early in order to begin the work of the day. It might be 
more fitting to speak of Mr. Burbank as up with the bees; 
for, during the season when the pollen is carried from flower 
to flower, those little insects are the friends on whom he 
depends so much for help. 

The men who aid him in tending his plants are chosen 
with the greatest care. They must love their work or they 
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will fail to do it as they should. Every part of it needs 
delicate and thoughtful attention. 

If you could watch the faces of these men as they bend 
over the ground, pulling out the weeds, making new beds, 
digging out the delicate plants and setting them in new 
places, you would see that they show pride in their work 
and the desire to help their master in every way possible. 

He moves in and out among them, noticing a thousand 
things that we would pass by without a glance. In a few 
minutes he may choose one plant among hundreds as the 
best one of its kind for the special purpose he has in mind. 

Sometimes it is necessary for Mr. Burbank to walk over 
his entire ranch without stopping for breakfast. From 
morning until night he is busy, guiding and watching his 
workmen, though giving some time to the letters from all 
over the world which must be answered. 

The spirit of the man is best seen in a sentence taken 
from an address of his given at the opening of a park in a 
near-by town: — 

"I love sunshine, the blue sky, trees, flowers, mountains, 
green meadows, and sunny brooks; I love the ocean when 
its waves softly ripple along the sandy beach, or when, with 
thunder and roar, it pounds the rocky cliffs; I love the birds 
of the field, the waterfalls, the rainbow, the dawn, the 
noonday, and the evening sunset, — but above them all, 
I love children/' Mary H. Wade. 

(Adapted.) 
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THE TREE 

The tree's early leaf-buds were bursting their brown — 
"Shall I take them away?" said the frost, sweeping down. 

"No, leave them alone 

Till blossoms have grown," 
Prayed the tree, while it trembled from rootlet to crown. 

The tree bore its blossoms, and all the birds sung — 
" Shall I take them away?" said the wind, as it swung. 

"No, leave them alone 

Till berries have grown," 
Said the tree, while its leaflets all quivering hung. 

The tree bore its fruit in the midsummer glow — 
Said the girl, "May I gather thy berries or no?" 

"Yes, all thou canst see; 

Take them; all are for thee," 
Said the tree while it bent its laden boughs low. 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 
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THE IMAGINARY BANQUET 

Shacabac, my youngest brother, was so poor that he 
was reduced to beggary; but having some humor, he con- 
trived to fare tolerably well. It happened, one evening, 
that he applied for alms at the palace of a Barmecide, when 
the door-keeper said to him, "Go in and find our master; 
he will not send you away dissatisfied." 

Thus encouraged, my brother entered the palace and 
strolled from room to room until he came into a hall, splen- 
didly furnished, and adorned with paintings of gold and 
azure. At the upper end of this room he saw a venerable 
man with a long white beard, whose appearance carried with 
it an air of dignity. My brother concluded, as was the 
truth, that the man was the master of the house; he saluted 
him therefore with great respect. 

The Barmecide received him kindly, and asked him what 
he wanted. Shacabac, in a humble manner, related his ne- 
cessities and besought relief, concluding his sad tale by declar- 
ing that he had not eaten anything during the whole day. 

The Barmecide, when my brother had ended, made 
as if he would rend his clothes. "Is it possible/' said 
he, "that such a man as you can be as poor as you say? 
This must not be. But come, as you have not eaten to- 
day, you must be ready to die with hunger. Ho, boy! 
bring in water with which to wash our hands, and order 
supper immediately." 
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Shacabac was confounded at this gracious reception and 
was about to express his gratitude, when the Barmecide 
began to rub his hands as if some one poured water on them, 
and invited my brother to come and wash with him. 

No boy appeared, nor was there either basin or water; 
yet my brother thought he ought not, in politeness, to 
contradict his host; he came forward, therefore, and did as 
the master did. 

"Come," said the Barmecide, "let us now have supper;" 
and although nothing was brought, he pretended to cut, 
as if a dish of meat were before him, and began to chew, 
saying to my brother, "Eat, friend, eat heartily; you said 
you were hungry, but you proceed as if you had no appetite." 

Shacabac fell readily into the joke, and, imitating the 
Barmecide, said, "You see, my lord, I lose no time." 

"Boy," said the old gentleman, "bring us another dish. 
Come, my good friend, taste of this mutton and barley 
broth, unless you prefer part of that goose with sweet sauce, 
vinegar, honey, raisins, gray peas, and dry figs; eat sparingly 
of it, however, as we have a variety of good things to come." 
Shacabac, fainting with hunger, pretended to feast heartily 
on these invisible dainties. 

The Barmecide continued to call for other dishes, and 
boasted much of a lamb. fed with pistachio nuts; — "a dish," 
said he, "you will find on no table but mine; let me help 
you to some, and judge if I have not reason to praise it." 

My brother pretended to receive the lamb and ate it 
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with great pleasure. "Nothing can be more delicious/' 
said he; "your table, my lord, abounds with good things." 

"Eat heartily, then," said the Barmecide, "you cannot 
oblige me more." 

"You see, my lord," replied my brother, "how I testify 
my approbation." 

An imaginary dessert succeeded. The Barmecide did 
not fail to recommend the several fruits and confections. 
Shacabac extolled them yet more; till, tired of moving his 
jaws, and having nothing to eat, he declared he could eat 
no more.' 

"Let us drink, then," said the Barmecide; "bring some 
wine." 

"Excuse me, my lord," said Shacabac, "I will drink no 
wine, because it is forbidden." 

"You are too scrupulous," replied his host; "you must 
not refuse to keep me company." 

"I cannot refuse your lordship," replied my brother, 
"but I must entreat you not to urge the glass; for I am not 
accustomed to wine, and fear lest it should betray me into 
anything like disrespect to you." 

"Wine, here!" called out the Barmecide; then holding 
out his hand, as if to receive a bottle, he turned to my 
brother and pretended to fill a glass for him and another 
glass for himself. 

Shacabac made as if he were taking up a glass and, bow- 
ing very low, drank the health of his host. The Barmecide 
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continued to supply his guest with imaginary bumpers, 
till at length my brother, weary of the joke, and beginning 
to be a little out of humor, affected to be out of his head. 
He arose from his seat, and gave the Barmecide so hearty 
a box on the ear that he knocked him down. He was about 
to repeat the blow, but the old man cried out, and my 
brother pretended to come to himself. 

"You have been so good, my lord/' said he, "as to 
admit your slave to your table and to give him a noble 
treat; but you should not have compelled him to drink 
wine, as he told you he feared it would cause him to mis- 
behave, which he is exceedingly sorry it has done." 

The Barmecide, instead of being in a rage, laughed 
heartily. "I have long wished," said he, "for a man of 
your character; but come, we will now sup in good earnest." 
Saying this, he clapped his hands and, the servants appear- 
ing, he ordered supper. The several dishes they had tasted 
of in fancy were really set before them. 

The old man, finding my brother a man of good under- 
standing, as well as of much pleasantry, retained him in his 
service. For twenty years Shacabac lived happy in the 
household of the Barmecide. 

From Arabian Nights. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE BARMECIDE 

To one in Eastern clime — 'tis said — 
There came a man at eve with, "Lo! 

Friend, ere the day be dimmed and dead, 
Hast thou a mind to feast, and know 
Fair cates, and sweet wine's overflow?" 

To whom the other fain replied, 
"Lead on. Not backward I nor slow; 

Where is thy feast, Barmecide?" 

Thereon the bidder passed and led 
To where, apart from dust and glow, 

They found a board with napery spread, 
And gold, and glistening cups a-row. 

"Eat," quoth the host, yet naught did show. 

To whom his guest — "Thy board is wide; 
But barren is the cheer, I trow; 

Where is thy feast, Barmecide?" 

"Eat," quoth the man not less, and fed 

From meats unseen, and made as though 
He drank of wine both white and red. 

"Eat, — ere the day to darkness grow; 

Short space and scant the Fates bestow!" 
What time his guest him wondering eyed, 

Muttering in wrath his beard below — 
"Where is thy feast, Barmecide?" 

Austin Dobson. 
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THE ASHES THAT MADE TREES BLOOM 

A JAPANESE MYTH 

In the good old days of the daimios there lived an old 
couple whose only pet was a little dog. Since they had no 
children, they loved the dog as if it were a baby. The old 
dame made for it a cushion of blue crape, and at meal time 
Muko, the dog, would sit on the cushion as demure as any cat. 

The kind people fed the pet with tidbits of fish from their 
own chopsticks, and allowed it to have all the boiled rice 
it wanted. Whenever the old woman took the animal 
out with her on holidays, she put a bright red ribbon around 
its neck. Thus treated, the dumb creature loved its 
protectors as if it were a being with a soul. 

The old man, a rice-farmer, went daily with hoe or spade 
into the fields and worked hard from the first croak of the 
raven until the sun had gone down behind the hills. Every 
day the dog followed him to his work and kept near by, 
never once harming the white herons that walked in the 
footsteps of the farmer to pick up worms. The old man was 
kind to everything that had life, and often turned up a sod 
on purpose to give food to the sacred birds. 

One day the little dog came running to his master and 
motioned with his head to some spot behind him. At 
first the old man thought his pet was merely playing, and 
did not mind the action; but the dog kept whining and 
running to and fro. 
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The old man then followed the dog a few yards away, 
and at a certain place the animal began a lively scratching. 
Wishing to humor his pet, but thinking to find only a buried 
bone or bit of fish, the old man struck his iron-shod hoe into 
the earth, when, lo! a pile of gold gleamed before him. 

He rubbed his old eyes, stooped down to look, and 
there he saw at least a half -peck of oval gold coins. He 
gathered them up and hied him home at once. 

Thus in an hour the old couple were made rich. The 
good souls bought a piece of land, made a feast to their 
friends, and gave plentifully to their poor neighbors. As 
for the little dog, they petted him until they nearly smoth- 
ered him with kindness. 

In the same village there lived a wicked old man and 
his wife who kicked and scolded all dogs that passed their 
house. Hearing of their neighbor's good luck, they coaxed 
his dog into their house and set before him bits of fish 
and other dainties, hoping he would find treasure for 
them; but the dog, afraid of the cruel pair, would neither 
eat nor move. 

They then dragged him out of doors, taking a spade 
and a hoe with them. No sooner did the little dog come 
near a pine-tree growing in the garden than he began to 
paw and scratch the ground as if a goodly treasure lay 
beneath. 

"Quick, wife, hand me the spade and hoe!" cried the 
greedy old man as he danced with joy. 
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Then the covetous old man with the spade and the old 
woman with the hoe began to dig, but they found nothing 
except a dead kitten. Furious at the dog, the old man 
kicked and beat him to death. Then they flung the car- 
cass into the hole and stamped down the earth over it. 

When the owner of the dog heard of the death of his 
pet, he mourned as if he had lost his own child. He set 
up, over the grave of the dog, some bamboo tubes such 
as are used before tombs, and in these he put fresh camellia 
flowers. 

He then laid a cup of water and a tray of food on the 
grave and burned several costly sticks of incense. He 
mourned a great while for his pet, calling him many dear 
names, as if the dog were alive. 

That night the spirit of the dog appeared to his master 
in a dream and said, "Cut down the pine-tree which is 
over my grave, and make from it a mortar for your rice 
pastry and a mill for your boiled beans." 

Accordingly, the old man chopped down the tree and 
cut out of the middle of the trunk a section about two feet 
long. With great labor, partly with fire, partly with a 
chisel, he made a hollow place as big as a half -bushel. He 
then hewed out a long-handled mallet of wood, such as 
is used for pounding rice. 

When New Year's time drew near, the old man wished 
to make some rice pastry. He made ready the white rice 
in the basket, the fire and pot in which to boil the rice 
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dumplings, and the pretty red lacquered boxes. He then 
knotted his blue kerchief round his head; the old lady tucked 
up her sleeves; and everything was ready for cake- 
making. 

When the rice was all boiled, the old woman put it 
into the mortar, and the old man with his mallet pounded 
the mass into dough. The blows fell heavy and fast till 
the pastry was all ready for baking. Suddenly the whole 
mass turned into a heap of gold coins. When, too, the old 
woman took the hand-mill and, having filled it with boiled 
beans, began to grind, the gold dropped like rain. And 
now the old couple had no lack of money. 

The envious neighbor peeped in at the window when 
the boiled beans were being ground. "Goody me!" cried 
he, as he saw the drippings from the mill turning into 
yellow gold, "I'll borrow that mill, I will." 

The next day the wicked neighbor, having boiled a mess 
of rice and beans, came and borrowed the mortar and the 
magic mill. He filled one with boiled rice and the other 
with beans. Then he began to pound and the woman to 
grind. At the first blow and turn, the pastry and drippings 
turned into a foul mass of worms. Still more angry at this, 
they chopped the mill into pieces to use as firewood. 

Soon the good old man dreamed again, and the spirit 
of the dog spoke to him, telling him how the wicked people 
had burned the mill made from the pine-tree. 

"Take the ashes of the mill and sprinkle them on the 
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withered trees, that these may bloom again," said the dog- 
spirit. 

The old man awoke and went at once to his wicked 
neighbor's house where he found the miserable old pair 
sitting at their square fireplace in the middle of the floor, 
the bad old man smoking and his wife spinning. From 
time to time they warmed their hands and feet by the 
blaze from some bits of the mill, while behind them lay a 
pile of broken pieces. 

The good old man humbly begged the ashes of the mill, 
and though the covetous couple turned up their noses at 
him and scolded him as if he were a thief, they let him fill 
his basket with the ashes. 

On reaching home, the good old man took his wife into 
the garden. It was winter, and their favorite cherry-tree 
was bare. He sprinkled a pinch of ashes on the tree, and, 
lo! it sprouted blossoms until it became a cloud of pink 
blooms which perfumed the air. The news of this magic 
was borne to the village, and every one ran to see the wonder. 

The covetous couple also heard the story; and, gathering 
up the remaining ashes of the mill, kept them to make 
withered trees blossom. 

The kind old man, hearing that his lord daimio was 
to pass along the high road near the village, set out to see 
him, taking his basket of ashes. As the procession ap- 
proached, he climbed up into an old withered cherry-tree 
that stood by the wayside. 
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Now, in the days of the daimios, it was the custom, when 
their lord passed, for all the loyal people to close their second 
story windows. They even pasted them fast with slips 
of paper so as not to commit the impertinence of looking 
down on his lordship. Also it was the custom for all the 
people along the road to fall upon their hands and knees, 
and to remain prostrate until the procession passed by. 
Hence it seemed very impolite for the old man to climb the 
tree and be higher than his master's head. 

The train drew near, with all its pomp of gay banners, 
covered spears, state umbrellas, and princely crests. One 
tall man marched ahead, crying out to the people by the 
way, " Get down on your knees! Get down on your knees!" 
And every one knelt down while the procession was passing. 

Suddenly the leader of the van caught sight of the old 
man up in the tree. He was about to chide him angrily, 
but, seeing that he was an aged man, he pretended not to 
notice him, and passed on. When the daimio's palanquin 
drew near, the old man, taking a pinch of ashes from his 
basket, scattered it over the tree. In a moment it burst 
into blossom. 

The delighted daimio ordered the procession to be 
stopped and stepped out to see the wonder. Calling the 
old man to him, he thanked him and ordered presents 
of silk robes, fans, ivory carving, sponge-cake, and other 
rewards to be given him. He even invited the old man 
to visit him in his castle. At the close of the day the good 
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old man went gleefully home to share his joy with his dear 
old wife. 

When the greedy neighbor heard of it, he took some of 
the magic ashes and went out to the other end of the high- 
way. There he waited until the daimio's train came along, 
and, instead of kneeling down as the others did, he climbed 
a withered cherry-tree. 

When the daimio himself was almost directly under 
him, the bad old man threw a handful of ashes over the 
tree. The tree did not change a particle, but the wind 
blew the fine dust into the noses and eyes of the daimio 
and his Samurai. Such a sneezing and choking! It spoiled 
all the pomp and dignity of the procession. The man whose 
business it was to cry, "Get down on-your knees!" seized 
the greedy one by the topknot, dragged him from the tree, 
and tumbled him and his ash-basket into the ditch by the 
road. Then, beating him soundly, he left him nearly dead. 

Thus the wicked old man died in the mud, but the kind 
friend of the dog dwelt in peace and plenty, and both he 
and his wife lived to a good old age. 

Wiluam Elliot Griffis. 
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THE BOY TRAINED TO MIND 

At quarter of eleven the night express north, made up 
entirely of sleeping-cars, and known up and down the 
valley as "Number One," pulled into Sherwood twenty 
minutes late. 

Instantly the inspectors were gliding swiftly from car 
to car, tapping wheels that gave out a clear "all right" 
to the frosty air. Against the sides of the cars and along 
the road-bed the flickering torches threw huge and mon- 
strous shadows. On the platform, Daly, the conductor, 
stood with his watch in his hand, frowning impatiently at 
the baggage-men who were heaving up a truck-load of 
mail-bags and trunks. Hardly had the last bag cleared 
the sill of the car when he raised his hand. The deep- 
chested panting of the engine changed to a slow, titanic 
cough, the drivers spun round in a shower of sparks, Daly 
stepped aboard, and Number One was off. 

The last sleeping-car had hardly ground its way past 
the station, and the "monkey-lights" in the rear were still 
twinkling in the mist and shadows of the night, when, 
as stealthily as a serpent, a great black shape stole out 
from the siding opposite, and turned its head to the main 
track. 

The shape was the larger part — twenty cars — of a 
train-load of pulp-wood that had been waiting for a clear 
track after the passage of the night express. It stood upon 
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a down grade, and under the jarring of Number One a weak 
draw-bar or coupling-pin had given way. 

So slowly and so softly moved the shape that Mitchell, 
the night operator, heard nothing till more than half its 
bulk had passed from the siding to the main track. Then 
the rumble was loud enough to reach his practiced ear; 
and since no puffing of an engine accompanied it, he knew 
instantly what the sound meant. He leaped to the door, 
back to his key, and started the persistent, monotonous 
call for Lakeville, ten miles below. 

"Le! Le! Le!" Quickly he told the story. "Twenty 
cars, broken freight running wild, out of Sherwood ten- 
forty-nine." 

Gardner, the night man at Lakeville, sent his "0. K." 
and Mitchell felt that all would be well. 

But at Lakeville all was not well. Gardner, dashing 
out across the tracks, found McFadden in the cab of his 
new Mogul, reading the newspaper. McFadden's run 
would not begin for half an hour; but he was a forehanded 
man, and the steam in the engine was already up, the finger 
of the gage was trembling, and the safety-valve throbbing. 

"Where's Kelsey, your fireman!" cried Gardner. 

"He's back at the bunk-house, eating. Why? Do you 
want him?" 

Gardner read the despatch from Sherwood. McFadden 
thrust his head out of the window, and called, "Hey! 
Donald, lad!" 
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"Aye, feyther!" A tall, lanky figure emerged from the 
roundhouse and came forward. 

"Climb up. Take off your hat and put on Jim's cap. 
There's work for ye the nicht." 

The elder McFadden gave no explanation; but the 
boy obeyed uriquestioningly, and his heart leaped within 
him. For a year he had been trying to get a chance to fire, 
but his father, whose recommendation would have had much 
weight, had refused to say the necessary word. 

"Going to take that boy on a trip like this?" asked 
Gardner, in amazement. "He can't fire. What experience 
has he ever had?" 

"He's quite experienced in keepin' his mouth shut and 
doin' what he's told," the old man answered, dryly. 

Then turning to Donald, he said, "Pull your coal 
forward, and break it up well wi' your bar." 

The boy jumped to his task. His father glanced at 
the trembling finger on the gage and at the water-tube, 
and then, satisfied, thrust his head out of the cab window 
to listen. 

In an instant it came — the low, far-off growl that his 
ears were strained to catch. Steadily it rose and spread 
until it dominated the whole valley, and the very mountains 
seemed to roar in rage. Then came the rush of the black 
shadow, illumined here and there by sparks from grinding 
wheels, but, for most of its length, mysterious and indistinct; 
the passage of a monster, vague, uncontrolled, and terrible. 
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"Now, lad!" said McFadden, and threw the throttle. 

He knew the course. On the right lay the rock-ribbed 
hills, from the face of which much of the road-bed had 
been carved. On the left, far below, was the tortuous, icy- 
channel of the Hassanippi River. They would pass through 
Duncan, Burnham, Langstown, Blair, and Willis — down 
grade all the way, and most of it a heavy grade at that. 

"Crooked as a dog's hind leg, the whole of it," said the 
old man to himself, "but there's one good thing — the 
sharpest turns are out and not in." 

It seemed but a moment before there were lights ahead, 
and in a flash the town of Duncan passed. For Andrew 
McFadden and his son Donald there was only the instanta- 
neous impression of a group of staring people on the platform 
— a man hatless and bareheaded, a woman clutching a 
blue wrapper to her throat. They had heard the coming 
earthquake and had leaped from their beds. 

"Ye're not spreading it enough, lad," said Andrew. 
"Lay it even, in a thin layer. Give it a sidewise swipe as 
ye heave." 

"Aye, feyther," Donald answered, and turned the 
trailing clouds of smoke to glory, as he opened the door 
of the fire-box and bent his back to the work. 

Burnham passed, like Duncan, in the winking of an 
eye. 

Old Andrew's hand went to the throttle. Notch by 
notch he moved the handle up. The Mogul swayed from 
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side to side, and struck the curves with a slam that seemed 
likely to shear the bolt-heads or drag the fish-plates from 
their grip. The rush of wind pinned the engineer's wiry 
beard against his neck and drew tears from his eyes, but 
he looked steadily at the gleaming ribbons of steel ahead 
and turned only for a glance at the sweating boy on his 
left — a glance that the boy did not see. 

"Hold tight, lad! Hold tight!" he shouted, suddenly. 

The engine reeled. The wheels on the outside of the 
curve ground and groaned, and Donald clutched the front 
of the tank just in time to save himself. 

"We're past! A straight run of ten miles, now, lad! 
Pile it in, and spread it even. We must get her before she 
tops Pike's Hill." 

The boy, with streams of sweat furrowing the grime on 
his face, bent again to his task. He had not known that 
it could be so hard. He had never felt before that tugging 
of the breath, that awful ache in his side. But he kept 
the furnace door open and piled the coal in; and in the 
fierce draft he sent the steam-gage climbing higher and 
higher. 

At every station there was a larger group of spectators. 
Down the valley had come the warning, and down the 
valley had also spread the ominous roar of the runaway 
freight. If it got by the rise at Willis, there was danger of 
an awful smash beyond; for there the grade took a sudden 
tumble, and the sharpness of the curves below would make 
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disaster almost inevitable. If the train should leave the 
rails at Newfield, a dozen houses would be in its path. 

Just before they reached Blair, the long, hungry finger 
of the headlight, stretching forward, touched a black bulk 
slipping round a point of the mountain. Again old Andrew 
pushed the throttle over, and again the Mogul leaped. 
When they struck the curve at the point, even the heart 
of the engineer for a moment stood still. The engine 
tottered. 

On the right was the granite buttress of the Lion's 
Head. On the left, a hundred feet below, yawned the 
black chasm of the river. And they were traveling sixty 
miles an hour. Fire streamed from the wheels, and a 
scream rose from the rails. But nothing gave, and they 
were by. Again the finger of the headlight picked up the 
dim bulk ahead. 

"Put the rest of your oil on that waste, and throw it 
in!" cried the engineer. 

The boy jumped to the oil-can and, with his bar, punched 
and spread a flaming mass; and on it he piled fresh coal, 
and stirred and prodded. 

"Now, lad, now! Before they turn back!" 

It was the top of the long rise at Willis. More and 
more slowly the runaway climbed, and now by leaps the 
Mogul overhauled it. The freight was coming to a stop. 

Donald dropped his shovel and leaped from his seat. 
Swinging himself out, he worked his way along the running- 
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board, and climbed down on the pilot. His father's hand on 
the throttle was curbing the speed of the Mogul. Just as the 
great bulks came together, Donald dropped the coupling-pin 
into place. Then he climbed back and took up his shovel. 
Andrew McFadden reversed his lever and, by a long 
pull on the whistle-cord, released a triumphant blast. 
Then he turned to his son, and said, "Well done, my lad! 
Ye'll mak a railroad man. Ye know enough to tak orders 
and obey them." Edward Williston Frentz. 



WRITTEN APPLICATIONS 

This is what happened to seventy-five responses to an 
advertisement for an office boy. The man who advertised 
was a New York City banker. He thought he could select 
the boy needed in his office by examining the written applica- 
tions and the references given. When the seventy-five 
answers came, he first tossed the twenty postal cards unread 
into the waste-basket. "This job," he said, "is worth 
more than a postal card to the boy who gets it." 

Of the fifty-five remaining letters, twelve had evidently 
been hurriedly scribbled in the office of the newspaper 
which printed the advertisement. All twelve followed the 
postals into the basket. There remained forty-three. 

The first test to which these were put was that of pen- 
manship. Eighteen were disqualified on that score. 
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The remarks of the banker as he rejected the eighteen 
were illuminating. "An office boy must write a plain, 
easily readable hand. Only a genius can adopt bad pen- 
manship as a mark of his individuality." 

Faulty spelling barred ten more of the applicants. 
"Business men," said the banker, "must adhere to the 
kind of spelling found in dictionaries. They cannot coun- 
tenance or promote reforms, much needed as they may be, 
in their business correspondence!" 

Four letters were not considered because the writers 
had worded them like telegrams. One of these said, "Just 
saw your ad. Offer my services. Am eighteen. Can 
call to-morrow." He was not invited to call, for although 
economy is a virtue worth practicing, it is misplaced when 
applied to words in an application for a position. Such a 
note is discourteous. 

The advertisement called for two references. In only 
three letters which passed the other tests had this require- 
ment been remembered, so the selection narrowed itself 
down to these. 

Of the three writers, only one showed that he under- 
stood something of typewriting. He had been graduated 
from a grammar school, had taken up commercial work 
in an evening school, and had rented a typewriting machine, 
so as to fit himself for office work. This boy received a 
notice to appear at the banker's office. 

John B. Steinert. 
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GREAT KING EAGLE 

Once upon a time there lived an old king who was so 
selfish and stingy that his subjects hated him and called 
him King Hawk. Every time he saw a flock of fat, woolly 
sheep, or a field ripening for harvest, or an orchard laden 
with fine fruit, he would say, "No one has a right to own 
that except a grand king like myself. From this moment 
that flock — or field — or orchard — is mine, and the man 
who owned it can feel that he has added to the possessions 
of his king." * 

That was poor comfort to the man who had planned 
to feed his family with food from the fields and orchards, 
and to clothe them with wool from the sheep! 

No wonder the people, who often watched the greedy 
hawks steal their fattest ducks and chickens, called the 
king after the cruel bird. The king heard the name, but 
instead of being angry he was rather pleased, for he supposed 
his subjects had in mind the hawk's fierce, black eyes, and 
its proud way of soaring through the air. 

Gradually King Hawk had seized everything in the 
kingdom that was worth owning and had sold it so as to 
fill his chests with shining gold pieces. He lived in a 
dreary old castle, and, like the old miser that he was, his 
one pleasure was to count the clinking gold. 

There was just one person whom he loved more than 
his money, and that was his only son. His wife had died 
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when the prince was a baby, and the king had brought the 
boy up to be like himself and to take everything that he 
wanted. The attending lords and ladies did not think it 
very pretty when the baby prince leaned across the table 
and snatched bits of cake or pastry from their plates, but 
the king only roared with laughter and cried, "You're 
just like your father, my son; isn't there something else you 
want?" For answer the child would tear a shining bracelet 
from a lady's arm or a ring from her finger, and to please 
the king, the lady would have to smile and pretend to be 
amused. 

While the prince was growing into a young man the 
old king died, and the crown and the kingdom, as well as 
the grim castle and its chests of shining gold, belonged to 
the spoilt prince. 

He would have been a lovable boy if he had been 
brought up better. He was tall and strong, with fearless 
brown eyes, and a clear, ringing voice. But when the 
people saw him riding through the kingdom with his 
father's crown on his head, they cowered within their 
poor, dingy houses. 

"He is handsomer and prouder than his father," they 
said. "We will call him King Eagle. What will he take 
from us?" 

Although the young king rode far and searched care- 
fully, he could find nothing in his kingdom but poor people, 
bare fields, and muddy streams. Quite disappointed, he 
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rode back to his castle and, opening the chests of gold, told 
his attendants to travel to distant lands and buy, since 
he could not take them from strangers, costly tapestries 
and pictures, carved furniture and splendid robes. As 
he told them to buy also fine clothes for themselves, they 
were quite willing to carry out his orders. 

The castle was transformed. Beautiful tapestries 
covered the old stone walls, soft-cushioned furniture filled 
the rooms, and crystal vases, holding fragrant flowers, 
were everywhere, even in the winter when the price of a 
single rose would have fed a hungry family. Best of all, 
the castle was full of music. Young King Eagle sang with 
a voice as clear and sweet as a lark's. Had his subjects 
heard him, they might have changed his name, but his 
eagle eyes betrayed his nature; and he had a proud way 
of carrying his head as if all the world was made for him 
— very like the bird after which he was named. 

The subjects, hungry, cold, and forlorn, now that their 
possessions had been taken from them, never came near 
enough to the castle to hear the music. They were too 
busy in trying to keep from starving to think of such a 
thing. But night after night, musicians and singers met 
in the great hall lighted by hundreds of candles, and, after 
feasting on delicious food served in golden dishes, they 
played and sang. The young king's clear voice led them 
all until it sounded as if all the forest birds were singing 
their lovely songs in the flower-scented castle. 
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One cold night while the halls echoed with music, a 
loud knock came at the castle door. When it was opened, 
the snow came swirling into the large hall where the com- 
pany was gathered. To the surprise of all, they saw, half 
hidden in snow and sleet, the figure of a shepherd, his crook 
in one hand, while with his other he drew his old cloak about 
him. 

"Close the door; send the beggar away!" commanded 
the king, but there was a strange expression in the shepherd's 
eyes, which made the attendants fall back, startled. 

"Will no one obey my orders?" cried the angry king, and 
he sprang up, intending to slam the door in the stranger's 
face. 

Before he reached the door, however, the shepherd had 
drawn a flute from beneath his cloak, and raising it to 
his lips he played a melody so sweet and gay, so tender 
and yet so joyous, that King Eagle stood still, enchanted. 

"That is the most bewitching tune I have ever heard!" 
he cried, when the last note died away. "You must stay 
here and teach it to me to-night." 

"That tune cannot be learned in a single nighty" an- 
swered the shepherd. "If you really want to learn it you 
must work hard. If you care enough for the tune to make 
the effort, meet me an hour before sunrise upon the hill 
behind the castle." 

Then he was gone, and, except for a few snowflakes 
melting upon the hearth, there were no signs of the strange 
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visitor. But the gay crowd was quiet; their finest songs 
seemed dull and poor after the exquisite melody that they 
had heard, and yet strangely enough not one of them could 
remember a single note of the shepherd's music. 

Soon they separated for the night, but the king could 
not sleep. He tossed to and fro until the great bell in the 
tower struck the hour before dawn, when he hurried to the 
hill behind the castle. There in the snow and darkness he 
found the shepherd waiting for him. 

" Teach me the tune now," demanded the king. " I have 
tried all night to remember it; I can think of nothing else," 
and he shivered as he pulled his fur-lined mantle about him. 

"As I told you, you must work hard before you can 
learn that tune," answered the shepherd. "Are you ready 
to go wherever I wish?" 

When the king, puzzled at his own meekness, said that 
he was, the shepherd played another tune upon his flute. 
It sounded like the flapping of wings, the quick, upward 
flight of a bird, the scream of an eagle. Before it was 
finished the king's cloak fell from him, his arms changed 
to wings, his feet to claws, and at the last scream he 
sprang into the air, a great, brown eagle, uttering that 
bird's harsh cry; but beneath his feathers he was still the 
young king. 

By his side flew the shepherd, his old gray cloak changed 
to wings, and together they soared over fields and hills 
until they reached the city. 
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"Look below with your bird's clear eyes," said the 
shepherd, "and tell me what you see." 

"I see miserable hovels," answered the eagle, "and 
through the windows I see pale children and tired men and 
women. The children seem to be crying; they are seated 
around breakfast tables, but I see no breakfast there. Is 
that why the children weep? Now I see a man going out 
to work. He has a crust of bread in his hand which he 
looks at hungrily, but he is not eating it; no, he has given 
it to the crying child, and the boy has snatched it without 
a word of thanks and is gulping it down like a hungry dog. 
Selfish, ungrateful child!" 

"Did you never see a boy snatch before?" asked the 
shepherd, and suddenly a new feeling stirred the King 
Eagle's heart, a feeling of shame. 

"Those are my subjects," he said, startled, "and they 
are hungry because my father snatched their flocks and 
fields from them!" 

Swiftly they flew back to the castle. When they reached 
the hill they alighted, and the king returned to his own 
form, but he did not ask again to learn the tune. Instead, 
he hurried to the castle and gave orders for great kettles 
of soup to be made and hundreds of loaves of bread to be 
baked. When the food was ready he called his lords and 
ladies, who followed him out of the castle, each bearing 
loaves of bread and bowls of soup. They thought it was a 
new game and rode forth joking and laughing. 
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But when they reached the city their smiles died away, 
for the king insisted that each dainty lady and proud lord 
should enter a miserable house and should leave the food, 
with a gold piece beside it, upon the table with the promise 
that the people should have food every day until their 
fields could be bought back and planted. 

It was a quiet, puzzled train that returned with the king 
to the castle. " What has happened to him?" they whispered. 
"Did the shepherd who came last night bewitch him?" 

The next morning, as the shepherd had arranged, the 
king again met him upon the hillside before sunirise. 

"May I learn the tune to-day?" he asked humbly. 
But the shepherd answered, "Not yet, king; there is 
still much for you to learn before you can carry that 
melody." 

So again he played the eagle's music, and again the 
king took the great bird's form and flew with the shepherd 
over the bare fields to the city. 

"What do you see this morning?" asked the flute-player. 

"I see children leaving well-filled breakfast tables to 
run to the fireplaces. They are stamping their feet and 
rubbing their hands as if they were cold. Alas, it is no 
wonder! for there is no fire in the chimneys. Now I see a 
mother who has taken off her cape, although her gown 
beneath it is in scanty rags. She has wrapped it about a 
crying child who runs off without thinking how cold her 
mother must be. Heartless girl!" 
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"Where did you leave your fur cloak?" asked the 
shepherd, and without another word they flew back to the 
hillside. Although the eagle became a king again and the 
day was cold, he did not put on his fur-lined cloak. He 
threw it over his shoulder and ran to the castle. There 
every closet was searched, and again the court rode forth, 
bearing wraps of all kinds. When they reached the city 
the king found the poor, cold mother, and wrapped her 
in his royal mantle, and the lords and ladies, who were 
beginning to enjoy this work as much as if it were all a 
game, left blankets and cloaks everywhere. They also 
left a gold piece at each house with which the family could 
buy back their flock of woolly sheep. 

The third morning the king met the shepherd again. 
Streaks of red and gold in the sky showed the approach of 
the sun, a little bird was singing, and there was a freshness 
in the air like the coming of spring. 

"Am I ready to learn the melody yet, friend shepherd?" 
asked the king. 

"Not quite," answered the shepherd; "there is one 
more lesson, the best of all, for you to learn." 

Again he played the eagle's music, again the king became 
a great bird, and they soared together beneath the brighten- 
ing sky to the city streets. They then flew down to an 
open door, and there, to his surprise, the king's feathers 
left him, and he stood upon the threshold in his own 
form. The shepherd had thrown his old gray cloak over 
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the royal robes so that no one would have guessed that 
he was the king. 

Within the cottage a woman bent sorrowfully over a 
bed where a sick child lay moaning with pain and fever. 
The woman saw the king's shadow upon the white wall, 
and she looked up eagerly. 

"Are you a doctor?" she asked. "Can you quiet my 
child? The fever has kept him tossing for so long that 
he will die if he cannot sleep." 

• King Eagle, who had never seen a sick child before, had 
no idea what to do for him. He felt sorry, sorrier than he 
had ever felt about anything in his life, and he longed to 
help. He turned to the shepherd to ask his advice, but 
the shepherd had gone. 

Then an idea came to the king. "Perhaps I could sing 
the little one to sleep," he said. And sitting beside the 
bed he sang a lullaby, so sweet and soothing that the 
fever left the boy who, turning quietly, fell into a deep 
slumber. 

When the child awoke, the sun was high in the sky, and 
the cheerful light filled the room. The king still sat by 
the bedside in case he should be needed, and the child took 
his hand, whispering, "Sing again. I am well now, but I 
am so weak and sad; sing to make me happy." 

Then outside the door the king heard the shepherd 
playing upon his flute the melody he had so longed to learn, 
and as if he had known it all his life, King Eagle picked up 
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the tune with his clear, joyous voice and sang and sang until 
the color came back to the child's pale cheeks, and the 
sparkle to- his eyes. 

"I am happy again!" he cried. "I want to dance and 
sing. Teach me that tune." 

"You will know it some day without being taught," 
said the king; "when you have learned the lesson your king 
has learned, the tune will run in your heart always." 

That evening as the sun set, the lords and ladies did not 
sing in the castle. They sang instead in the city streets, 
led by King Eagle; and the people and children, well-fed 
and well-warmed, sang also, until, as the last rays of the 
sun lighted the old town, it seemed as if it were a fairy 
city, full of comfort and warmth, color and music, and 
happy love. Mary Stewart. 
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NIELS FINSEN, A HERO OF THE NORTH 

I 

Hard by the town of Thorshavn in the Faroe Islands, a 
little lad one day sat carving his initials on a rock. Slowly 
and laboriously he traced in the stone the letters, N. R. F. 
When he had finished, he surveyed his work with a quiet 
smile. "There," said he, "that is done." 

The years went by, and a distant city paused in its busy 
life to hearken to bells tolling for one who lay dead. Kings 
and princes walked behind the coffin, and a whole people 
mourned. Yet in life he had worn no purple. He was a 
plain man, even poor. Upon his grave they set a rock 
brought from the islands in the North Sea, just like the 
other that stands there yet, and on it they carved the letters, 
N. R. F.; for the man and the boy were one. 

These initials stood for Niels Ryberg Finsen. The boy 
was born in 1860 in the Faroe Islands, where his father was 
an official under the Danish government. He was sent 
to the Latin school at Reykjavik where he lived the seven 
formative years of boyhood and youth, from fourteen to 
twenty-one. At twenty-one the school gave him up to. 
the University at Copenhagen. 

He was not an athlete, because already the crippling 
disease with which he was to battle twenty years had got 
its grip on him. A mysterious malady had clutched him 
from the earliest days with ever tightening grasp; and, 
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during the years of his manhood, he was a great but silent 
sufferer. Perhaps it was that, perhaps it was the bleak 
North in which his young years had been set that turned 
his thought to the sun as the source of life and healing. He 
said so himself and in these words: " It is because I needed 
light so much — I longed for it." 

In the yard of Regentsen there grows a famous old 
linden tree. Standing at his window one day and watching 
the young leaves sprout, Finsen saw a cat sunning herself 
on the pavement. The shadow of the house was just 
behind the cat, and presently it crept up on pussy, who got 
up, stretched herself, and moved into the sunlight. In a 
little while the shadow overtook her there, and pussy 
moved once more. Finsen watched the shadow rout her 
out again and again. It was clear that the cat liked 
the sunlight. 

A few days later he stood upon a bridge and saw a light 
swarm of insects on the water. They drifted down happily 
with the stream till they came within the shadow of the 
bridge, when they at once began to work their way up-stream 
to get a fresh start for a sunlight sail. Finsen knew just 
how they felt. His own room looked north and was sun- 
less; his work never prospered as it did when he sat with a 
friend whose room was on the south side, where the sun 
came in. The room was warm and pleasant; but was that 
all? Was it only the warmth that made the birds break 
into song when the sun came out on a cloudy day, that 
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made the insects hum joyously and man himself walk with 
a more springy step? The housekeeper who sunned the 
bedclothes, and looked with suspicion on his dark room, 
had something else in mind; she knew that the sun dis- 
infected the bedding. Finsen wanted to know what there 
was in the sunlight that had this power, and how he could 
borrow it and turn it to use. 

Men of science had long before analyzed sunlight. 
They had broken it up into rays of different colors that 
together make the white light which we see. Any boy 
can do this with a prism, and in the spectrum of red, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet that then appears, he has before 
him the cipher that holds the key to the secrets of the 
universe if he but knows how to read it aright; for the 
sunlight is the physical source of all life and of all power. 

The different colors represent rays of different wave- 
lengths; that is, they vibrate with different rates of speed 
and do different kinds of work. The red rays vibrate 
only half as fast as the violet; and, roughly speaking, they 
are the heat carriers. By comparison the blue and the 
violet are cold. They are the force carriers. They have 
power to cause chemical changes, hence they are known 
as the chemical, or actinic, rays. It is these that the 
photographer shuts out of his dark room where he entrenches 
himself behind a ruby-colored window. The chemical ray 
cannot pass that; if it did, it would spoil his plate. 

This much was known, and it had been suggested more 
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than once that the disinfecting qualities of the sunlight 
might be due to the killing of germs by chemical rays. 
Finsen, experimenting with earthworms, earwigs, and butter- 
flies, in a box covered with glass of different colors, noted 
first that the bugs that naturally burrowed in darkness 
became uneasy in the blue light. As fast as they were 
able, they got out of it and crawled into the red where 
they lay quiet and apparently content. When the glass 
covers were changed, they wandered about till they found 
the red light again. The earwigs were the smartest. They 
developed an intelligent grasp of the situation, and soon 
learned to make straight for the red room. The butterflies, 
on the other hand, liked the red light only to sleep in. It 
was made clear by many such experiments that the chemical 
rays, and these only, had power to stimulate and to stir 
life. Finsen himself believed this. 

That this power, like any other, had its perils, and that 
nature, if not man, was awake to them, he proved by some 
simple experiments with sunburn. He showed that the 
tan which boys so covet was the defence which the skin 
puts forth against the blue ray. The inflammation of 
sunburn is succeeded by the brown pigmentation that 
henceforth stands guard like the photographer's ruby 
window, protecting the deeper layers of the skin. The 
black skin of the negro was no longer a mystery. It is 
his protection against the fierce sunlight of the tropics and 
the injurious effect of the chemical rays. 
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Searching the libraries in Copenhagen for the records of 
earlier explorers in his field, Finsen came across the report 
of an American army surgeon on a smallpox epidemic in 
the South in the thirties of the last century. There were 
so many sick in the fort that, every available room being 
filled, they had to put some of the patients into the bomb- 
proof, to great inconvenience all around, as it was entirely 
dark there. The doctor noted incidentally that, as if to 
make up for the inconvenience, the underground patients 
got well sooner and escaped pitting. To him it was a 
curious incident, nothing more. 

Upon Dr. Finsen, sitting there with the seventy-five- 
year-old report from over the sea in his hand, the truth 
burst like a flood of light: the patients got well without 
scarring because they were in the dark. Red light or 
darkness — it was all the same. The point was that the 
chemical rays which could cause sunburn on men climbing 
glaciers, and which had power to irritate the sick skin, were 
barred out. Within a month he startled the medical 
world by announcing that smallpox patients treated under 
red light- would recover readily and without disfigurement. 

The learned scoffed. There were some who had read 
of the practice in the Middle Ages of smothering smallpox 
patients in red blankets, giving them red wine to drink, and 
hanging the room with scarlet. Finsen had not heard of 
it, and was much interested. Evidently they, too, had 
been groping toward the truth. How they came upon the 
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idea is not the only mystery of those far-off days, for they 
knew nothing of actinic rays or of analyzed sunshine. 
But Finsen calmly invited the test and this was speedy in 
coming. 

Smallpox broke out in Bergen, Norway, and there the 
matter was put to the proof with entire success. Later, 
Finsen's theory was tested in Sweden and in Copenhagen. 
The patients who were kept under the red light recovered 
rapidly, though some of them were unvaccinated children, 
and these cases were bad ones. In no instance was the 
most dangerous stage of the disease, the festering stage, 
reached; the temperature did not rise again, and they all 
came out unscarred. 

Finsen pointed out that where other methods of treat- 
ment, such as painting the face with iodine or lunar caustic, 
or covering it with a mask or with fat, had met with any 
success in the past, the same principle was involved of 
protecting the skin from the light. Though the practitioner 
did not know it, he was doing the things which the doctors 
did in the Middle Ages, and was calling those doctors quacks. 

It is strange, but true, that Dr. Finsen at the time had 
never seen a smallpox patient, but he knew the nature of 
the disease, and that the sufferer was affected by its eruption 
first and worst on the face and hands — that is to say, on 
the parts of the body exposed to the light — and he was as 
sure of his ground as was Leverrier when, fifty years before, 
he bade his fellow astronomers look in a particular spot of 
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the heavens for an unknown planet that disturbed the 
movements of Uranus; and there they found the one that 
we call Neptune. 

Presently all the world knew that the first definite step 
had been taken toward harnessing in the service of man 
the strange force in the sunlight that had been the object 
of so much speculation. The next step followed naturally. 

Finsen's clear head had already asked the question: 
If the blue rays of the sun can penetrate deep enough into 
the skin to cause injury, why should they not be made to 
do police duty there, to catch and kill offending germs — 
in short, to heal? 

Finsen had demonstrated the correctness of the theory 
that the chemical rays have power to kill germs. But it 
happens that these are rays that possess the least penetra- 
tion. How to make them go deeper was the problem. 

By an experiment that is in its simplicity wholly char- 
acteristic of the man, he demonstrated that the red blood, 
in the deeper layers of the skin, was the obstacle. He placed 
a piece of photographic paper behind the lobe of his wife's 
ear and concentrated powerful blue rays on the other side. 
Five minutes of exposure made no impression on the paper; 
it remained white. But when he squeezed all the blood out 
of the lobe, by pressing it between two pieces of glass, the 
paper was blackened in twenty seconds. 

That night Finsen knew that he had within his grasp 
that which would make him a rich man if he but chose- 
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He had only to construct apparatus to condense the chemical 
rays and multiply their power many times, and to apply 
his discovery in medical practice. Wealth and fame would 
come quickly. 

He told the writer in his own simple way how he talked 
it over with his wife. They were poor. Finsen's salary 
as a teacher at the university was something like $1200 
a year. % He was a sick man, and wealth would buy leisure 
and luxury. Children, who needed care, were growing up 
about them. They talked it out together, and resolutely 
turned their backs upon it all. Hand in hand they faced 
the world with their sacrifice. What of life remained to 
him was to be devoted to suffering mankind. This duty 
done, what might come they would meet together. 

II 

There is a loathsome disease called lupus, of which 
happily in America with our bright skies we know little. 
Lupus is the Latin word for wolf, and the ravenous ailment 
is fitly named. It attacks by preference the face, and 
gnaws at the features, at nose, chin, or eye, with horrible, 
torturing persistence, killing slowly, while the patient shuts 
himself out from the world, praying daily for death to end 
his misery. 

In the North of Europe this disease was common, and 
there had never been any cure for it. Ointments, burning, 
surgery — they were all equally useless. When once the 
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wolf had buried its fangs in its victim, he was doomed to 
inevitable death. The disease was, in fact, tuberculosis 
of the skin, and was the most dreadful of the forms in 
which the white plague scourges mankind — or it was the 
most dreadful until one day Finsen announced to the world 
his second discovery, that lupus was cured by the simple 
application of light. 

It was not a conjecture, a theory, like the red-light 
treatment for smallpox: it was a fact. For two years 
Finsen had been sending people away, whole and happy, 
who had come to him in despair. The wolf was slain, and 
by this silent sufferer, whose modest establishment was all 
contained within two small shanties in a corner of the city 
hospital grounds at Copenhagen. 

When the world heard that a cure for lupus had been 
discovered, there was a pause of amazed incredulity. 
Scientific men did not believe it. Three years later, when 
the physician in charge of Finsen's clinic told at the medical 
congress in Paris of the results obtained at the Light Insti- 
tute, his story was still received with a polite smile. The 
smile became astonishment when, at a signal from him, 
the door opened and twelve healed lupus patients came 
in, each carrying a photograph of himself as he was before 
he underwent the treatment. Still the doctors could not 
grasp the truth. The thing was too simple as matched 
against all their skill. 

But the people did not doubt. There was a rush from 
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all over Europe to Copenhagen. Its streets became filled 
with men and women whose faces were shrouded in heavy- 
bandages, and it was easy to tell the newcomers from those 
who had seen "the Professor/' They came in gloom and 
misery; they went away carrying in their faces the sunshine 
that had given them back their life. Finsen never tired, 
when showing friends over his Institute, of pointing out the 
joyous happiness of his patients. Their happiness was his 
reward. For not "science for science's sake," nor pride in 
his achievement, was his aim and thought, but just the wish 
to do good wherever he could. Three years later the 
great Nobel prize for signal service to humanity was awarded 
him, and criticism was silenced. All the world applauded. 

At the Light Institute, which friends had built for him 
and the government had endowed, he devised the powerful 
electric lamps to which he turned in the treatment of lupus, 
for the sun does not shine every day in Copenhagen. 
Nothing was patented; it was all given freely to the world. 

Finsen knew that his discoveries were but the first 
groping steps upon a new road that stretched farther ahead 
than any man living could see. He was content to have 
broken the way. His faith was unshaken in the ultimate 
treatment of the whole organism under the electric light. 
He knew that the concentrated chemical rays would impart 
to the body their life-giving power. He himself was beyond 
their help. Daily he felt life slipping from him, but no 
word of complaint passed his lips. Only nine months after 
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he received the Nobel prize, he died. He was forty-three 
years old. 

When the news of his death reached the Rigsdag, the 
Danish parliament, it voted his widow a pension such as 
had been given to few Danes in any day. The king, his 
sons and daughters, and, as it seemed, the whole people 
followed his body to the grave. The rock from his native 
island, referred to at the beginning of this story, marks the 
place where he lies. His work for mankind is his imperish- 
able monument. Jacob A. Rus. 

(Adapted.) 



It's wiser being good than bad; 

It's safer being meek than fierce; 
It's fitter being sane than mad. 

My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 

That after Last returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched; 

That what began best can't end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once prove accurst. 
Robert Browning. 
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A GREAT MAN 



That man is great, and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own, 

For neither praise nor pelf; 
Content to know, and be unknown: 

Whole in himself. 

Strong is that man, he only strong, 
To whose well-ordered will belong, 

For service and delight, 
All powers that, in the face of wrong, 

Establish right.. 

And free is he, and only he, 
Who, from his tyrant passions free, 

By Fortune undismayed, 
Hath power upon himself, to be 

By self obeyed. 

If such a man there be, where'er 
Beneath the sun and moon he fare, 

He cannot fare amiss. 
Great nature hath him in her care, 

Her cause is his. 

Owen Meredith. 
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THE NEWEST GAME 

It is a game, and more than a game, for it is both 
recreative and educative. 

In a certain way it grew out of the employment of boys 
during the siege of Mafeking. For eight months the Boers 
poured their shot and shell into that small and isolated 
settlement in the plains of South Africa, and so weak was 
it by comparison that all the time surrender seemed in- 
evitable. From one occupation after another civilians were 
drafted into the firing-line, until all the able-bodied men 
there — all except the blacks — were employed in the 
defense. 

Day after day they were reduced by those who fell, 
wounded or dead. Then the work some of them had been 
doing was deputed to the boys, not as combatants, but as 
orderlies, messengers, and scouts. They were drilled and 
uniformed. 

The intention was to keep them out of the firing-line, 
but there was no spot in the town, no street or house un- 
exposed. It made no difference to the boys. They were 
expected to shelter themselves during heavy fire, but on all 
occasions and under all circumstances they went about 
their duties undeterred by fear, as if the bursting shells 
had been raindrops, and balls and bullets merely hail. 

Relief came at last, and when, soon afterward, the 
deplorable war ended, what he had observed of the boys 
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under the influence of discipline, coupled with some con- 
versation he had with Thompson-Seton, led the commanding 
general to the idea that in times of peace no less than in 
times of war they might be held together and improved by 
training as scouts. 

That general is Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, better known 
throughout the British Empire as "B.-P.," a man original, 
resourceful, intrepid and indomitable, a lover of sport 
and an advocate of the manliness that comes from life 
and adventure in the open air. He did not let his in- 
spiration slip in the excitement of the honors bestowed 
on him, but shaped it later into a scheme so alluring that 
before long it is likely to include most of the boys of the 
empire. 

It is almost impossible now for any one to take a walk 
without encountering groups of boys dressed in the fashion 
of frontiersmen, with soft, low-crowned, wide-brimmed 
hats, loose blue flannel shirts, knee-breeches, and stout 
shoes and stockings. Each carries a knapsack and a staff. 
Each who has passed a satisfactory examination wears a 
badge shaped as an arrow-head, and inscribed, "Be Pre- 
pared," which means that the wearer must always be ready 
to do his duty to his country and his fellow-man. A bit of 
string tied to it may seem insignificant to you, but to him 
it is a symbol of his obligation to let no day pass without 
a kindly service to somebody. Should you point to the 
badge and ask him about it, he would call it his "life," 
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and explain that it is given to him as a token that if 
by any negligence or cowardice he fails in his duty it can 
be taken away from him — for "life" to him is honor. 

The boys stride nimbly along at a good 
pace, erect, yet supple in bearing, keen of 
eye and intelligent, vigilant and full of pur- 
pose. It is plain that they are not out for 
pleasure alone, although pleasure shines 
in their faces. They have objects in view 
beyond exercise and airing. Their earnest- 
ness is unmistakable. 

Perhaps you find them encamped on 
one of those verdurous commons which are 
so often seen, or you may be surprised to 
find them crawling on all fours through the 
gorse and bracken of a moor, or in the 
undergrowth of some dark wood, following 
the spoor, or trail, of some vehicle, animal, 
or man. They follow signs that you, unless 
you are trained, cannot see, and between 
themselves they have secret methods of 
communication which serve even in the 
dark, like bits of twigs arranged in various designs on the 
ground. They track animals and birds, but do not kill 
them except for food. 

You see them separate now and then, and with a distance 
between them, they signal by the wigwagging of flags, 
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according to the code used in the army and the navy; or 
one division is ambuscaded by another in some thicket, and 
captured and led blindfolded to headquarters. 

Watching them at this business, one might suppose 
that they belonged to the military and were cadets or 




young recruits, but they seldom carry arms, although they 
have the apparatus for first aid to the injured. One or 
two of them possibly wear medals, and by the inscription 
we see that these enviable tokens have been awarded for 
nothing less than life-saving. 

Follow them again along the highway. A steep hill 
appears under a glare of noonday sun. An old woman 
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struggles up, j&nting and spent, with a heavy basket on 
her arm and a bundle on her shoulders. They give her 
water from their canteens and relieve her of her burden, 
and do not leave her until they have got her and the bundle 
and the basket to the door of her cottage. Then they 
salute her and march light-heartedly on until, perhaps, they 
overtake an overloaded wagon laboring up another hot 
hill. They go to a neighboring pond and get a bucketful 
of water to refresh the horses, and with their shoulders to 
the wheel, give them a fresh start and help them to the 
summit. 

Such things are done as a matter of course and cheerily, 
for the organization has a compelling rule that neither 
human beings 4 nor animals in difficulty shall be passed 
without the giving of help. 

They see a suspicious-looking tramp eying them from 
under the shade of one of those hedgerows which make the 
charm of every highway — an unclean and sodden creature 
lost to manhood. He grins at them and gibes at them. 

Apparently the boys hardly notice him, but when they 
are out of sight of him the boy in command halts them and 
orders them to describe him. 

The inexpert cannot do it except in a fragmentary way. 
They are reprimanded, instructed, and reminded that an 
essential part of their work is to make a mental note of 
every detail of what they see — to observe without being 
observed. The others are able to give full particulars of 
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what the tramp wore, the color of his hair and eyes, the 
scar on his cheek-bone, the patch on his trousers and the 
nails in his boots. 

" The boots are nearly new ; they are the best part of him ; 
he probably stole them," one of them explains. " None of the 
hobnails have come out of the left, but seven are missing from 
the right heel. There you are! This is the way he came." 

And the expositor stoops to point to a foot-mark of those 
very boots in the dust, where the tramp had shuffled along, 
less the seven nails in the right heel. 

Similar exercises and examinations are frequently 
practiced on the march, and before it comes to an end all 
but the hopelessly unintelligent and unambitious, who 
are sure to be dropped before long, have learned something 
about inference and deduction. 

They have a camp fire in the evening in some pleasant 
meadow upon which they do not intrude until they have 
received the farmer's permission and have been of some 
service to him; for another of their rules, and an excellent 
one, forbids them to take anything for nothing. When 
supper is over, story-telling and games of a novel kind 
engage them, all intended to cultivate their observation and 
to increase their knowledge of field life. 

But above all the rest, they prefer the story of the 
dervish, of whom nearly all of us have heard; although 
few are familiar with his whole story which in its complete 
form is better than any abbreviation. 
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"A dervish was journeying alone in the desert when 
two merchants met him. ' You have lost a camel/ said he 
to the merchants. ' Indeed we have/ they replied. 'Was 
he not blind in his right eye and lame in his left leg?' said 
the dervish. 'He was/ replied the merchants. 'And had 
he not lost a tooth?' 'He had/ said the merchants. 'And 
was he not loaded with honey on one side and wheat on 
the other?' 'Most certainly he was/ they replied, 'and 
as you have seen him so lately, and marked him so par- 
ticularly, we pray you to conduct us to him/ 

"'My friends/ said the dervish, 'I have never seen 
your camel, nor ever heard of him but from you/ 'A 
pretty story, truly/ said the merchants, 'but where are the 
jewels which formed a part of his cargo?' 'I have neither 
seen your camel nor your jewels/ repeated the dervish. 

"On this, they seized his person, and forthwith hurried 
him before a justice, where, on the strictest search, nothing 
could be found upon him, either of falsehood or of theft. 
They were then about to proceed against him as a sorcerer, 
when the dervish, with great calmness, thus addressed the 
court: 

" 'I have been much pleased with your surprise, and 
own that there has been some ground for your suspicions; 
but I have lived long and alone, and I can find ample scope 
for observation, even in a desert. 

" 'I knew that I had crossed the track of a camel that 
had strayed from its owner, because I saw no mark of any 
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human footstep on the same route. I knew that the 
animal was blind in one eye, because it had cropped the 
herbage only on one side of its path; and I perceived that 
it was lame in one leg from the faint impression which that 
particular foot had produced upon the sand. 

" 'I concluded that the animal had lost one tooth, be- 
cause wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage was 
left uninjured in the center of its bite. As to that which 
formed the burden of the beast, the busy ants informed 
me that it was wheat on the one side, and the clustering 
flies that it was honey on the other/ " 

If the training of the scouts led to nothing more than an 
awakening of their latent faculty of observation, it would 
greatly improve their chances of success in whatever work 
in life they choose. The ability to make observations and 
deductions, however, is not all that the Boy Scouts gain in 
satisfying the requirements of the league. Its system of 
self-government, of advancement from one class to another, 
and of earning badges, provides valuable tests of efficiency 
in many lines. 

Bronze, silver, and gold medals are won by bravery. 

The fundamental purpose of the organization is to make 
boys alert, healthy, well-mannered, self-sacrificing, and 
honorable. It combines the pledges of ancient chivalry 
with the practical aims of social service. 

William H. Rideing. 
(Abridged.) 
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THE SCOUTS PITCH CAMP 

"There, Dick, now I'm ready to meet all the Indians 
there are! We're going to camp out on an island, and I 
shouldn't wonder if we'd all be first-class scouts before we 
get back. What do you think of 
the rig?" Alan Scott stood up 
and turned around slowly in front 
of his friend. 

"It's just right!" exclaimed 
little Dick Chapin, who was sit- 
ting on the edge of Alan's bed. 
"It looks like the real thing!" 

"That's what it is," agreed 
Alan. "This khaki shirt, these 
breeches and leggins are just the 
things for going through the 
woods, and nothing can tear them. 
My patrol is the Black Hawks, 
and I'm patrol leader. Then 
we've got the Silver Foxes and 
the Eagles to make up the troop." 

A look of envy had stolen 
into Dick's eyes. "You're going 
to have a fine time," he said. "I wish I were going, too." 

"Well, why don't you go? School's over and it's 
time to get out. We've got room in our patrol for another 
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scout. Of course you'll have to start as a tenderfoot, but 
I can teach you to tie knots, and the history of the flag, 
and the scout laws. That's all you have to know. Mr. 
Marvin's our Scoutmaster, and he's the finest man you 
ever saw. He knows almost everything about out-of-doors, 
and you ought to hear him tell yarns when we're around 
the camp fire. You ask your father if you can go, and 
if he says 'yes,' you come over here to-morrow. A 
scout must earn the money for his outfit. Have you any 
saved up?" 

"Yes. I earned ten dollars last winter shoveling snow 
and running errands." 

"Well, you'd better bring that for the uniform and 
expenses. A scout tries to spend as little as he can, but 
we're going to take the train to reach our island." 

"I think father'll let me go," said Dick. "He often 
says he wishes that I could be out in the country as much 
as he was when he was a boy. I'd rather camp out than 
do anything else. And I've wanted to be a scout ever 
since you and Ralph and Skeeter joined." 

"It's wonderful how quick a fellow can learn things," 
said Alan. "You've only got to know a little when you 
join, but by the time you've been in the troop a month 
there's hardly anything you can't do. You learn how to 
follow trails through the woods, and how to build a fire 
and light it with not more than two matches, and how to 
cook; and when we're up the river, we're going to practice 
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swimming and learn how to handle a boat. Mr. Marvin's 
been up to this island before, and he says we can have it 
all to ourselves, and can do whatever we please." 

"Do you think I could be a Black Hawk?" 

"Of course! You have to be able to give the hawk's 
cry, so the others will know where you are, and to draw a 
hawk's head on the ground with a stick when you're out 
scouting. But that's easy enough. All you want is one 
of these felt hats, a khaki coat, shirt, and trousers that 
fasten below the knee, and leggins. Then we each take 
a haversack, a woodman's knife, and a scout's staff. But 
I'H go with you and get all those things to-morrow. Oh, 
I forgot! Each scout has to do a good turn to some one 
every day. He makes a knot in his tie every morning, and 
he can't undo it till he has helped somebody." 

"I think I'll go right home now and ask father if he'll 
let me go." Dick stood up, his eyes sparkling. "I'd like 
to go up there with all you fellows. We'd have lots of 
adventures." 

"Adventures!" Alan laughed. "I've never been out 
with the troop yet that we didn't have all sorts of adventures. 
That's the beauty of it; there's something happening every 
other minute. Why, the last time we went — " 

"Never mind, now," interrupted Dick. "I can't wait. 
I'll be round in the morning with the money." 

"All right, Dickie, don't forget. Then I'll help you get 
a rig like this." 
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Mr. Chapin, Dick's father, thought it was a splendid 
idea that his boy should become a scout, and learn something 
about the woods and the water, at first hand. He quickly 
gave his consent. Dick reported at Alan's house the next 
day, and together they went to see Mr. Marvin, the 
Scoutmaster, who enrolled Dick as a member of the 
troop. After that Dick was busy getting his outfit and 
supplies. 

So it happened that on a fine morning about the middle 
of June, twenty-five boys and a young man boarded a train 
that was to take them north to camp. The boys were all 
between twelve and eighteen years old, and they all wore 
the same scout uniform as Alan and Dick. Each boy had 
a haversack and a pair of light blankets slung soldier- 
fashion about his shoulders, and carried a staff marked in 
feet and inches. 

A ride of a few hours brought them to a little station 
on the Connecticut River. Here they got off and marched 
through a small village to a boat-landing. Mr. Marvin 
had made arrangements to have a launch, "The Pride of 
the River," waiting for them. ' They went aboard, and 
the Scoutmaster gave the word to cast off. A minute 
more and the launch was poking her nose up the river. 

"That's our first-class scout, Dick," said Alan, nudging 
his friend, and pointing to a tall, sunburned fellow who stood 
near Mr. Marvin. "His name is Rodney Graham, and 
he's pitcher on our school nine. He's got a wonderful 
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curve, and they've been trying to get him to go to Princeton 
and Yale. He's just like a duck in the water." 

"I hope we shall have good swimming/' said Dick. 

"Never you fear," answered Alan. "We're going to 
have all sorts of water sports. All the second-class scouts 
want to be first-class ones, and the first thing they have to 
do is to swim fifty yards." 

Roland James, who was sitting on the other side of Dick, 
and whose nickname was Skeeter, because of his long 
legs and arms, suddenly jumped up. "That must be it!" 
he cried, pointing ahead to a wooded island that lay about 
a quarter of a mile from one bank and half a mile from the 
other. "Mr. Marvin said we were going to camp on an 
island. Look at all the white birches! Seems to me we 
ought to call it Birch-Bark Island." 

Mr. Marvin turned around. "That's a good name for 
it," he said. "The Boy Scouts of Birch-Bark Island. 
That has an Indian ring to it. We'll christen it that now." 
He looked at Rodney Graham. "Rodney, you see to 
landing the camp outfit. It's all stowed forward. Take 
six boys to help you." 

"Yes, sir," said Rodney. "I'll take my patrol." He 
gave the hawk cry. "Now come up to the bow and get 
ready to unload," he added. 

"The first thing we want in a good camping-ground," 
continued Mr. Marvin, speaking to the other boys, "is 
a dry level place near good wood and water. If we had 
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any horses we'd have to look out for good grass, too, but 
we're not going to have any horses on Birch-Bark Island. 
The Indians and trappers used to face their camps to the 
east, and in winter they built a storm-break on the north 
and west. In that way they got the morning sun and the 
afternoon shade in summer, and protection from the coldest 
winds and drifting snow in winter. We want to be near 
our boat-landing, and I see there's a smooth sandy beach 
this side of that point with the firs, which will make a fine 
place for our front garden. Ready now! We're going to 
slide in by that spit of land where there's water enough for 
the launch." 

The engine slowed down, and "The Pride of the River" 
swung her head slowly about and glided easily toward the 
shore. Two boys were directed to protect the landing with 
boat-hooks, and two more to make the launch fast. In a 
few minutes all of the troop were landed and were following 
the Scoutmaster's directions as to prospecting for the best 
site for their camp. 

Behind the shelving silver beach was high ground, well 
carpeted with grass. A row of the white birches stood 
almost in a semicircle to the north, leaving a wide space 
for the tents and an open spot for the camp fire. Beyond 
the point of firs there was plenty of old timber that could 
be used for fuel, and the clearing out of which would help 
the real growth of the forest. Fifty yards from the beach 
Alan found a spring bubbling up under ferns in a mossy 
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cut in the ground. With the finding of water the choice of 
a site was complete, and word was sent to Rodney that he 
should deliver the outfit in the clearing between the beach 
and the birches. 

For several hours all hands were busy erecting tents and 
getting the camp in order. With six tents set up, and each 
tent provided with a row of beds made of balsam boughs; 
with a camp fire ready and a stock of wood at hand; with 
the kitchen prepared, and a small float thrown out into 
the river from the point of firs for the canoes and boats, 
Camp Birch-Bark was ready for business. Meanwhile 
"The Pride of the River" had made a second trip and 
brought a small flotilla of boats. Then she backed out 
into the stream, giving a series of loud whistles in salute 
to the camp. 

Mr. Marvin found Skeeter and Dick sitting on a log, 
looking longingly down at the half -moon beach. "We've 
done enough work for to-day," said he. "Let's all go in 
swimming." 

No sooner said than done. Five minutes more and the 
whole troop was splashing in the water. The Scoutmaster 
figured out that the distance from a great rock near the 
lower end of the beach to the float off the point was about 
fifty yards, and all the second-class scouts began trying to 
swim that distance, practicing to pass the first-class test. 
Rodney took some of the younger boys in charge, and 
taught them something about swimming. For fifteen 
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minutes they were sea-urchins, and then they went 
back to camp. 

By the time the troop was dressed Mr. Marvin had put 
up a pole on the highest point of the bank above the beach. 




He called the three patrol leaders to him, and made them a 
color guard. Then he gave them a United States flag, 
and while the rest of the troop stood at salute, the flag was 
run up and thrown to the breeze. Then he told the troop 
the rules of Birch-Bark Camp. They would be up at six- 
thirty in the morning and out for a swim. Dinner would 
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be at twelve, supper at six, and taps at nine. They would 
meet about the council fire in the evening and talk over the 
day's adventures. 

The sun was just dipping behind the hazy blue hills to 
the west when the Scoutmaster gave the word to lower the 
flag. The boys in charge of the kitchen hastened to their 
work, and, shortly after, the troop was sitting at supper in 
the open space in front of the birches. After that another 
squad took charge of the washing and cleaning up. The 
camp fire was lighted, and as the boys sat round it the 
Scoutmaster told them stories of Indian woodcraft: How 
to distinguish the tracks of the different wild animals, how 
to make a fire by rubbing sticks together, and how to find 
their way home when they were lost and had no compass. 
"The Indian never says that he is lost," said Mr. Marvin. 
"He says it is the tepee that is lost. That's a good thing 
to remember. It helps you to keep cool, and if you keep 
cool you've already won half your battle." 

Mr. Marvin then pointed up at the stars, and told the 
boys stories of the different constellations they could see. 
"Of course you all know the dipper and how to find the 
North Star/' he said. "Now look at the star just at the 
bend of the handle. The astronomers call that Mizar, or 
one of the Horses. Just above it is a little one they call 
Alcor, or the Rider. In old times people tested eyesight 
by the ability to see that star. The Indians called the two 
stars the Old Squaw and the Papoose on her back. They 
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would ask the children at night, 'Can you see the papoose 
on the old squaw's back?' and if the child could see it they 
felt sure that he had the fine eyesight that would make him a 
mighty hunter. There's nothing too small," Mr. Marvin 
continued, "for a scout to notice. He should watch every- 
thing in the sky, the woods and fields, and the water. All 
these signs have some use for us." 

He looked about at the circle of boys. "Pitching 
camp's hard work. Let's all turn in now. To-morrow 
we'll go exploring in twos and threes. We'll cover Birch- 
Bark Island, and when we get back each scout shall draw 
a map of it, and we'll see which remembers it best." 

"That'll be fun," said Dick to Skeeter. "Let us go 
together." 

"Yes, indeed," answered Skeeter. "I'm a wizard at 
remembering things. I used to study store windows on 
the way to school, and then, in the back of my history, 
make lists of what I saw. A little island like this ought 
to be easy enough." 

"Come along!" cried Alan, jumping up. "Those ever- 
green beds for me! I've got five of my patrol to bunk 
together." 

Alan, Dick, Skeeter, a red-headed boy named Paul 
Johnson, and another named Ralph Hoe, shared a tent. 
The soft beds were like down to their tired bodies. Very 
soon they were all curled up under their blankets. But 
the woods and the river seemed full of strange sounds to 
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Dick. Presently he heard a long-drawn-out sigh some- 
where in the distance. "What's that?" he asked in a 
whisper. 

The red-headed boy, who had the bed next to him, 
propped his head up on his arm. "I think it's a loon," 
said he. " They come down to the water at night to drink." 

"A loon!" exclaimed Skeeter, rousing. "It's a siren 
whistle on a motor-boat. There it goes again." 

"I'm sure it's a loon," protested the other. 

"I'm sure you're a loon," said Skeeter. "Wake up, 
Alan, and answer the loon's question." 

Alan listened a moment. "You're both wrong," said 
he, "both the loon and Skeeter. It's a coyote prowling 
through the brush." 

The red-headed boy sank back on the boughs. "Well, 
I'd rather be a loon than a skeeter, any day," said he. 

"You're welcome," answered Skeeter. "Now, Dickie, 
for goodness' sake go to sleep!" 

But Dick was already asleep, dreaming that he was 
hunting for a treasure chest that was hidden at the foot of 
a great white birch. 

Meanwhile the motor-boat, for Skeeter's guess had 
been right, went chug-chugging around Birch-Bark Island, 
and the young man who was steering it had no idea what 
close friends he and the sleeping troop of Boy Scouts were 
soon to be. Rupert Sargent Holland. 

(Adapted.) 
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BUILDING A CANOE 

"Give me of your bark, Birch-Tree! 
Of your yellow bark, Birch-Tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily! 

"Lay aside your cloak, Birch-Tree! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the Summer-time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
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And you need no white-skin wrapper!" 

Thus aloud cried Hiawatha 
In the solitary forest, 
By the rushing Taquamenaw, 
When the birds were singing gayly, 
In the Moon of Leaves were singing, 
And the sun, from sleep awaking, 
Started up and said, "Behold me! 
Geezis, the great Sun, behold me!" 

And the tree with all its branches x 
Rustled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying, with a sigh of patience, 

"Take my cloak, Hiawatha!" 

With his knife the tree he girdled; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 
Just above the roots, he cut it, 
Till the sap came oozing outward; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 

"Give me of your boughs, Cedar! 
Of your strong and pliant branches, 
My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath me!" 

Through the summit of the Cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 
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Went a murmur of resistance; 

But it whispered, bending downward, 

"Take my boughs, Hiawatha!" 
Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows together. 

"Give me of your roots, Tamarack! 
Of your fibrous roots, Larch-Tree! 
My canoe to bind together, 
So to bind the ends together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me!" 

And the Larch, with all its fibres, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its tassels, 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 

"Take them all, O Hiawatha!" 

From the earth he tore the fibres, 
Tore the tough roots of the Larch-Tree, 
Closely sewed the bark together, 
Bound it closely to the framework. 

"Give me of your balm, Fir-Tree ! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 
So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me!" 
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And the Fir-Tree, tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 

"Take my balm, Hiawatha!" 

And he took the tears of balsam, 
Took the resin of the Fir-Tree, 
Smeared therewith each seam and fissure, 
Made each crevice safe from water. 

"Give me of your quills, Hedgehog! 
All your quills, Kagh, the Hedgehog! 
I will make a necklace of them, 
Make a girdle for my beauty, 
And two stars to deck her bosom!" 

From a hollow tree the Hedgehog 
With his sleepy eyes looked at him, 
Shot his shining quills, like arrows, 
Saying, with a drowsy murmur, 
Through the tangle of his whiskers, 

"Take my quills, Hiawatha!" 

From the ground the quills he gathered, 
All the little shining arrows, 
Stained them red and blue and yellow, 
With the juice of roots and berries; 
Into his canoe he wrought them, 
Round its waist a shining girdle, 
Round its bows a gleaming necklace, 
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On its breast two stars resplendent. 
Thus the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest; 
And the forest's life was in it, 
All its mystery and its magic, 
All the lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch's supple sinews; 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
like a yellow water-lily. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 



All are architects of fate 
Working in these walls of time; 

Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is or low; 

Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise 

Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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WEATHER LORE 

The perfect scout is a good weather-prophet. He must 
needs be weather-wise in order to know what plans he can 
safely make. 

In our uncertain climate, weather prophecy is largely 
a matter of conjecture. Looking at an overcast sky, one 
may feel sure that the sun will break through, though he 
may not know why he feels so. Indeed, the natural weather- 
prophet trusts more to instinct than to reason; but he who 
adds judgment to instinct is a far finer prophet. Such a 
man has made a study of cloud forms and of the different 
winds, and knows that this cloud means rain and that 
that wind means snow. Day by day he sees in the face of 
the heavens a vision of the weather to be, and the winds 
tell him their stories of future shine or shower. 

The very flowers are sensitive to changes in the atmos- 
phere. 

All birds and animals regulate their lives according to 
the weather. So much does weather mean to them that 
we can well believe Nature has given them a special sense 
of weather prophecy. 

Jf a bird is away from her nest and her young when a 
storm breaks, she may return to find the nest flooded and 
the little ones drowned. 

Rabbits will not go out in a rain storm even to get food. 
They are naturally night feeders; and when, on a bright 
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sunshiny afternoon, they are seen in the fields in numbers, 
one may be sure that a wet night will follow. 

Many other creatures have the habit of feeding early 
before storms. The birds of the open fields may be seen 
eagerly searching for their food and devouring it when 
rain-clouds are blowing up. 

Of all the weather signs made by birds, none is more 
reliable than this one, — that high flight means fine weather. 
Swallows fly high in the evenings, and their loud twittering 
notes are heard when bright weather prevails; but their 
low flight is an indication of rain. One reason is that when 
the air is dry, gnats and flies soar high, but they keep near 
the ground when the air above is damp. Another reason 
is that when the weather is clear the air is heavier and more 
sustaining, and so birds soar with less effort than when the 
air is light. The barometer tells the story. When the 
barometer is high, birds fly high, and they fly low when the 
barometer is low. Every one of us is a walking barometer. 
We all know that we work better, eat better, and sleep better 
in fine weather than in foul. The pressure of the atmos- 
phere, whether light or heavy, has much to do with this. 

Nervousness of delicate people and. restlessness of 
animals, birds, and insects, before storm-periods, are <Jue 
to the low air pressure. 

Sportsmen know that there are days when partridges 
seem to be utterly depressed; they sit in the fields as if they 
had no life or spirit. In summer their depression indicates 
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that thunder is in the air; in winter it means that snow may 
be expected. As soon as the storm has blown over, the 
partridges move with new life. 

Often when storms are driving up, animals are restless 
and uneasy. Cows, sheep, and pigs have their own peculiar 
ways of forecasting the weather. 

Once, on a beautiful summer day, a traveler was crossing 
a moor. To his surprise, a shepherd boy warned him that 
he would be drenched to the skin by rain before he reached 
his journey's end. The traveler could not believe it, so 
fine was the day; he thought the boy was laughing at him. 
But he was drenched through and through before he had 
gone far. 

Coming home the next day he met the same boy. The 
sky was cloudy and looked like rain. But the shepherd 
boy said that the clouds would all pass and that the sun 
would shine; and this came about. 

So impressed was the traveler by the boy's weather- 
wisdom that he sought him out to learn the secret of his 
prophecies. For a long time the shepherd lad refused to 
tell his secret; but the offer of a sovereign opened his lips. 

"You see that old ram of mine?" he said. "That old 
ram always tells me what weather is coming. If it is going 
to rain he turns his tail to the wind, but when the day is 
going to be fine he grazes with his head to the wind. From 
this I am sure what the weather will be." 

Shepherds generally agree that when their flocks turn 
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their tails to windward, rain will come. Rain is also 
indicated as follows: 

When cats sit with their tails to the fire and wash their 
faces; birds preen and oil their feathers; fish swim near the 
surface; trout leap high and feed eagerly; bees stay at home 
or fly only a little way, as they will not be out in a rain. 

When walls are unusually damp; flies are especially 
troublesome and sting sharply; a slack rope tightens; corns, 
chilblains, wounds, or sores, itch or ache more than usual. 

When a large ring is seen round the moon; the scent of 
flowers is very noticeable; rainbows are seen in the morning; 
smoke beats downward; horses and cattle stretch their 
necks and sniff the air. 

When fowls wallow in the dust; sea-fowls fly inland; 
flies gather in houses; the sun sets behind a heavy bank 
of clouds after a fine day; the moon rises large and red. 

What one likes best to see in the way of weather signs is 
the fine-weather token. There is one token which has 
never been known to fail. On autumn mornings, often 
there is a veil of mist lying over the country, and it is difficult 
to know what weather the day will bring forth. When, 
in spite of the mist, spider-webs are on the hedges, and 
cover almost every inch of the stubble fields, each web 
loaded with drops of moisture, then one may be sure not 
only that the day will be fine but that it will be hot. 

The most trustworthy of all signs of future weather are 
given by the winds and the clouds — the signals of the sky. 
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Certain marked conditions of wind and clouds always 
betoken certain weather, and that weather always follows. 
"Every wind has its weather" is an old and true saying. 

The white clouds often seen against a blue sky, rising 
up like mountains of fleecy wool, are most useful weather- 
guides. When these clouds mount up and up, then drift, 
rapidly change their shape, and melt away altogether, it is 
a sign of fair weather. 

Against the setting sun, smaller clouds of the same 
nature are sometimes seen as dark blots, seemingly near 
the earth, and one can almost see the space between them 
and the other clouds beyond which the sun is sinking. The 
dark clouds are the heralds of rain. 

When a very bright, clear morning comes after a spell 
of unsettled weather, people commonly say, "It is too 
fine to last," and often they are right. Good weather 
usually sets in by slow degrees. 

The proverb: 

"Mackerel sky, 
Twelve hours dry," ' 
is a very true one. 

In summer, heavy dews at night mean fine weather; 
but if in hot weather, after many dewy nights, a dewless 
one comes, it is a sure sign of rain. 

Thunderstorms that come up with the winds will pass 
over soon; but those that come against the wind will be 
more severe and will last longer. 
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Eleven o'clock in the morning is the best time to find 
out what the weather is going to be for the rest of the day, 

"Rain before seven, 
Fine before eleven," 

is a good old country saying. 

Our rainiest winds are the sou'-westers. When the 
weather-cock swings from west to south, look out for 
squalls; but when the weather-cock swings with the sun, 
it is a hopeful sign of fine days. 

To the scout, to theliunter, and to all outdoor men, the 
language of the winds and clouds, and the effect of the 
weather on wild life, form a study of deepest interest and of 
highest value. 

One never knows where wood-craft may not stand him 
in good stead. 

Owen Jones and Marcus Woodward. 

(Adapted.) 



God does not send strange flowers 
Every year when the spring winds blow 

o'er the pleasant places: 
The same dear things lift up the same dear faces; 
The violet is here. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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A TURKISH TALE 

One day a sultan, who wished to go hunting, asked his 
astrologer if the weather would be good. The astrologer 
replied that it would be fine, so the royal party started out. 
On the way they met an old man on a donkey who said, 
"Sire, you will be caught in the rain." But the sultan, 
trusting in his astrologer, went on; and, when a heavy rain 
fell, he and his courtiers were drenched. 

When he returned to the palace, he ordered that the 
unfortunate astrologer be decapitated; and sending for 
the old man who had prophesied aright, he off ered him the 
post of royal astrologer. 

The old man, shrinking from this dangerous position, 
replied that he knew nothing about the weather — it was 
his donkey who knew. "When the weather is bad," he 
said, "my donkey pricks up his ears." Accordingly, the 
sultan made the donkey his astrologer; and this worked 
well, the only trouble being that thereafter every other 
donkey in the kingdom wanted a position. 

Anon. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE BOY 

He knows what word the crickets pass 
One to another in the grass; 
The spider points to pasture lands 
In quick response to his demands; 
The ladybug spreads frightened wings 
When come his warning whisperings; 
And he can pitch in thrilling key 
The war song of the bumblebee. 

The varied pipings of the birds 
Are plain to him as spoken words; 
The odd side-glances of the jay 
Are gestures coaxing him to play; 
He knows what hour the swallows skim 
Across the pond from rim to rim; 
Knows where the drifting hawk is bound 
The while it circles round and round. 

The world of fancy — best that is — 
That wonder world is all of his, 
For in his wood the elf and gnome 
And sprite and goblin idly roam; 
All this is true, for he has seen 
Their forms dance down the aisles of green, 
And he has heard their catch and trill 
When all the world about was still. 
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And he knows where the cloudships go 
When they are beating to and fro, 
And he knows what the trees have said 
When each bends down its heavy head 
As if the winds were high and strong — 
The winds that bring to him a song. 
Ah, this is wisdom undefiled, 
The soul-born knowledge of the child, 
The bookless learning, free and glad — 
The wondrous lore that once we had! 

Wilbur D. Nesbit. 



How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures; nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven: 
In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths; 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night! 

Robert Southey. 
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YARROW 

In close companionship with man 
Yet having in his thought no share, 
A poor neglected weed, 
Outcast, existing under ban, 
Unheeded vagrant everywhere 
That human footsteps lead, 
By dusty road, green lane and footpath narrow, 
Grows with its thousand feathery leaves the yarrow. 

In God's great universal plan, 
Of our poor notice, of our care 
The milfoil hath what need? 
Those leaves, so softly bending, can 
Show service in the world as fair 
As is man's noblest deed; — 
In Springtime down the lane the social sparrow 
Builds trustingly her nest 'neath sheltering yarrow, 

Isaac Bassett Choate. 
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CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, President. 

The object of the society of Camp Fire Girls is to add 
the power of organization to the development of the health, 
work, and play of the American girl, and to give the charm 
of novelty and romance to the ac- 
tivities of her daily life. 

Girls between the ages of twelve 
and twenty years are admitted to 
the society. The Camp Fire dress 
is an Indian costume, and the 
decorations show the honors that 
have been won by the wearer as 
well as the order to which she 
belongs. 

The tests by which she wins 
promotion from one order to an- 
other are such as make for health, 
self-reliance, and efficiency. They 
include many accomplishments oc- 
curring under the head of home-craft, nature-lore, camp- 
craft, hand-craft, business, and patriotism. 

Among the requirements for passing from one order to 
another are: 

To help prepare and serve at least two meals for meet- 
ings of the Camp Fire, this to include the purchase of food, 
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cooking and serving the meal, and the care of the fire, or 
two meals prepared in the home without advice or help may 
be substituted; to mend a pair of stockings and a knitted 
garment, and to hem a dish towel; to keep a classified 
account for at least one month of all money received and 
spent; to sleep with open windows or outdoors for at least 
one month; to take an average of at least half an hour's 
outdoor exercise daily for not less than a month. 

To know what to do in such emergencies as: clothing 
on fire, a person in deep water who cannot swim, an 
open cut, a frosted foot, fainting, to know the princi- 
ples of elementary bandaging, and how to use a surgeon's 
plaster. 

To commit to memory any good poem or song not 
less than twenty-five lines in length; to know the career 
of some woman who has done much for the country or 
state. 

Among the things required in order to gain honors 
are: 

To be free of colds for at least two months between 
October and April ; to abstain from candy and sodas for three 
months; to cook meat four different ways; to prepare six 
salads; to have a party of ten with refreshments, costing 
not more than one dollar; to identify and describe fifteen 
varieties of trees. 

The Camp Fire call, Wohelo, ip made from the first 
two letters of the watchwords: Work, Health, Love. 
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The Camp Fire ideal is summarized in the Law of the 
Camp Fire: "Seek beauty, be trustworthy, give service, 
pursue knowledge, hold on to health, glorify work, and be 
happy." 



THE CAMP IN THE FOREST 

" Wohelo — wohelo — wo-he-lo!" 

The clear, musical call, rising from the green tangle of 
the forest that fringed the bay, seemed to float lingeringly 
above the treetops and out over the wide stretch of gleaming 
water to a girl in a green canoe. She listened intently 
until the last faint echo died away, then began paddling 
rapidly toward the wooded slope. 

'Tin going to find out what that means," said the girl 
to herself. "It sounded like an Indian call, but I'm sure 
those were not Indian voices." 

On and on, steadily, swiftly, swept the green canoe, 
until, rounding a wooded point, it slipped suddenly into a 
beautiful little cove. Here there was a floating dock with 
a small fleet of canoes and rowboats surrounding it, and 
with steps leading up the slope. The girl smiled as she 
stepped lightly out on the dock and fastened her canoe 
to one of the rings. 

"A girl's camp it surely is," she said to herself. "I'm 
going to get a glimpse of it, anyhow." 

Running up the steps, she followed a well-trodden 
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path through a pine grove. In a few minutes, through the 
trees, she caught the gleam of white tents and stopped to 
reconnoitre. A dozen or more tents were set irregularly 
around an open space; also there was a large frame building 
with canvas instead of boards on two sides, and adjoining 
this a small frame shack, evidently a kitchen; and girls 
were everywhere. 

"Oh!" said the girl under her breath as she peered 
through the green branches. " I wonder if I dare venture — " 
She broke off abruptly, staring in surprise at a group 
approaching her. Then she ran forward, crying out, "Why, 
Anne Wentworth — to think of finding you here!" 

"To think of finding you here, Laura Haven! Where 
did you drop from!" cried the other. The two were holding 
each other's hands and looking into each other's faces with 
eyes full of glad surprise. 

"I? I didn't drop — I climbed — up the steps from 
the landing," said Laura. "I was out on the bay in my 
canoe — we came up yesterday in the yacht. I heard 
that beautiful Indian call, and I just had to find out where 
it came from, and what it meant. I suspected a girls' 
camp, but of course I never dreamed of finding you here. 
Do tell me all about it. It is a camp, isn't it?" 

"Yes, we are Camp Fire Girls," Anne Wentworth 
replied. She glanced behind her, but the others had 
disappeared. "They vanished for fear they might be in 
the way," she said. "I'm so glad you're here, Laura, for 
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this is the night for our Council Fire. You can stay, can't 
you — I'm sure you would be interested." 

"Stay — how long? It's after sunset now." 

"Oh, stay all night with me, and all day to-morrow! 
You must stay to the Council Fire to-night, anyhow/' 

"I'd like to stay, but father won't know where I am." 
Laura's voice was full of regret. 

" Why can't you go back and tell him? I'll go with you," 
Anne suggested. 

"Will there be time before your Council Fire?" 

"Yes, if we hurry — wait one minute." Anne called 
to the nearest girl, gave her a brief message, and turned 
again to her friend. "Come on, we've no time to lose, but 
I know how you can make a canoe fly," she said, and 
hand-in-hand the two went scurrying through the grove 
and down to the landing. Then, while the canoe swept 
swiftly over the water, Anne Wentworth answered the eager 
questions of her friend. 

"It's a new organization — the Camp Fire Girls," she 
explained. "It is something like the Boy Scouts, only 
better suited for girls. It aims to help them to be healthy, 
useful, trustworthy, and happy. Health — work — love 
— as shown in service — these are the ideals on which we 
try to build. We have three grades. First, a girl becomes 
a Wood Gatherer; then, after passing certain tests, a Fire 
Maker; and at last, a Torch Bearer." 

"And which are you?" asked Laura. 
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"I'm a Guardian — that is, I am the head one of our 
City Camp Fires. Mrs. Royall is our Chief Guardian." 
She went on to explain about the work and play, the tests 
and rewards, ending with, "But you'll understand it all so 
much better after our Council Camp Fire to-night." 

Laura nodded. "What kind of girls is it for — poor 
girls — working girls?" she asked. 

" It is for any kind of girls — just girls, you know. Of 
course we can't admit any bad ones; nothing else matters. 
Dorothy Groves is one of my twelve, and I've two dear 
little high-school girls; all the rest are working girls. They 
can stay here at the camp only two weeks — some of them 
only ten days — the working girls, I mean; and it would 
make your heart ache to see how much those ten days 
mean to them, and how intensely they enjoy even the 
commonest pleasures of camping out." 

"Who pays for them?" demanded Laura. 

"They pay for themselves. It's no charity, and the 
charges are very low. They wouldn't come if it were 
charity." 

The girls were now alongside the big white yacht with 
its shining brass, and Judge Haven was helping them up 
the steps. 

Fifteen minutes later they were on their way back to 
the camp, but this time in a boat rowed by two of the 
crew. Mrs. Royall met them and made Laura cordially 
welcome. 
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"She's just the right one — a real camp mother," said 
Anne, as she led her friend over to a group gathered on the 
grass before one of the tents. " And these are my own girls," 
she added, introducing each by name. 

"You've got to take me right in," Laura told them. 
"I can't help it if I am an odd number — I'm going to 
belong to this particular Camp Fire to-night." 

"Of course we'll take you in! Aren't you Miss Anne's 
friend?" said one, as she snuggled down on the grass beside 
Laura. "I'm so glad that you came down to our Council 
Fire night!" 

Laura's eyes swept the group. "You must have good 
times here — you all look so happy," she answered. 

They chatted of camp plans and happenings until the 
talk was interrupted by a clear musical call that floated 
softly out of the gathering dusk. 

"How beautiful! What is it?" Laura asked, as all 
the girls started up. 

"It's the bugle call to the Council," one explained, "and 
here comes Miss Anne." 

Laura glanced curiously at her friend's dress. It was a 
long loose garment of dark brown, fringed at the bottom 
'and the sleeves. A band of beadwork was fastened over 
her forehead, and she wore a long necklace of bright- 
colored beads. 

"What is it — a robe of state?" inquired Laura. 

"Yes^ the ceremonial dress," Anne told her, "but you 
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By this time the two were in the midst of a merry pro- 
cession of girls from twelve to twenty years old; perhaps a 
third of them were wearing the ceremonial dress. 

"What a gay company they are!" exclaimed Laura, as 
the procession — a few of the girls carrying lanterns — 




followed a winding path through the woods. "And Laura," 
said her friend, "if you could only see the difference a few 
days here make in some girls who have had all work and no 
play — like some of mine! It is so delightful to see them 
grow merry and glad day by day. But here we are. This 
is our Council Chamber." ' 

" I want as many eyes as a spider so that I can look every 
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way at once!" Laura cried as the girls arranged themselves 
into a large circle. " What are those girls over there doing?" 

" They are the Fire Makers. They were Wood Gatherers 
for over three months, and they have met the requirements 
for the second class. Some of the others are to be made 
Fire Makers to-night. Watch Mary Miles — the one rub- 
bing two sticks. She will make fire without matches — or 
at least she will try." 

The girl, with one knee on the ground, was rubbing one 
stick briskly back and forth in the groove of another. A 
little group beside her watched with eager interest; two of 
the girls were holding lanterns, and Mrs. Royall stood near 
her, watch in hand. The talk and laughter had ceased as 
the circle formed, and now in silence, all eyes were centered 
on the girl. Faster and faster her hands moved to the 
accompaniment of a whining, scraping sound that rose at 
intervals to a shrill squeak. At last a tiny puff of smoke 
arose, and the girl blew carefully until she had a glowing 
spark which she fed with tiny shreds of wood, until suddenly 
it blazed up brightly. Then springing lightly to her feet, 
she stood erect, the flaming wood in her outstretched hand 
distinctly revealing her happy triumphant face against the 
dark background of the pines. 

There was a ready chorus of applause as Mrs. Royall 
announced, "Thirty seconds within the time limit, Mary. 
Well done! Now light the Council Fire." 

The girl stepped forward and touched her flaming brand 
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to the wood that had been made ready by the other Fire 
Makers, and soon the flames began to blaze and crackle, 
filling the air with a spicy fragrance and sending a vivid 
glow across the circle of intent young faces. Laura caught 
her breath as she looked around the circle. 

"What a picture!" she whispered. "It is lovely!" 

At a signal from Mrs. Royall the girls now gathered 
closer about the fire and, led by Anne Wentworth, repeated 
in unison the beautiful Fire Ode. 

In a few clear-cut sentences Mrs. Royall then spoke of 
the Camp Fire symbolism — of fire as the living, renewing, 
all-pervading element — of "Our brother, the fire, bright 
and pleasant, and very mighty and strong," as being the 
underlying spirit — the heart of this new order of the girls 
of America, just as the hearth-fire is the heart of the home. 
She spoke of the brown chevron with the crossed sticks, 
the symbol of the Wood Gatherer, of the blue and orange 
symbol of the Fire Maker, and of the complete insignia 
combining both of these with the touch of white represent- 
ing smoke from the flame, worn by the Torch Bearer. 
She tried to make clear the beautiful meaning of each 
symbol. 

When the roll-call was read, each girl, as she answered 
to her name, gave also the number of honors she had earned 
since the last meeting. There was a report of the last 
Council, and then each girl told of some good deed which 
she had seen or heard of since the last meeting — things 
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ranging all the way from hunting for a lost glove to going 
for the doctor at midnight when a girl was taken suddenly 
ill in camp. 

"There's a new member to be received to-night. Here 
she comes," said Anne, when the reports were all given. 

Laura watched the new member as she stepped out of 
the circle and crossed over to the Chief Guardian. Mrs. 
Royall then went through the ritual for taking in a new 
member, which closes with the lines: 

"As fagots are brought from the forest 
Firmly held by the sinews which bind them, 
So cleave to these others, your sisters, 
Whenever, wherever you find them. 
Be strong as the fagots are sturdy; 
Be pure in your deepest desire; 
Be true to the truth that is in you, 
And follow the law of the fire/' 

The girl returned to her place in the circle; and, at a sign 
from Anne Wentworth, four of her girls followed her as she 
moved forward and stood before Mrs. Royall. From a 
paper in her hand she read the names of the four girls, and 
declared that they had all met the tests for the second grade, 
that is, the Fire Makers. 

The Chief Guardian turned to the four. 

"What is your desire?" she asked, and together they 
repeated the lines of the ceremonial for this degree. 
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A few moments of silence followed, then the circle broke 
into laughing and chattering groups. Lanterns were 
lighted, and every spark of the Council Fire was carefully 
extinguished. Back through the woods the procession 
wound, laughing, talking, sometimes breaking into snatches 
of song, the lanterns throwing strange wavering patches 
of light into the dense darkness of the woods on either 
side. Ida T. Thurston. 

(Adapted.) 
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WHO WALKS THE WORLD WITH SOUL AWAKE 

Who walks the world with soul awake 

Finds beauty everywhere; 
Though labor be his portion, 

Though sorrow be his share, 
He looks beyond obscuring clouds, 

Sure that the light is there. 

And if, the ills of mortal life 

Grown heavier to bear, 
Doubt comes with its perplexities 

And whispers of despair, 
He turns with love to suffering men — 

And, lo! God, too, is there. 

Florence Earle Coates. 



FIRST GRENADIER OF FRANCE 

For many years there was to be witnessed in a certain 
regiment of France, a beautiful and touching custom which 
was meant to commemorate the heroism of a departed com- 
rade. When the companies were assembled for parade and 
the roll was called, there was one name to which its owner 
could not answer, — it was that of La Tour d'Auvergne. 
When the name was called, the oldest sergeant present 
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stepped a pace forward and, raising his hand to his cap, 
said proudly, "Died on the field of honor." 

La Tour d'Auvergne was not unworthy in life of the honor 
thus paid him after his death. He was educated for the 
army which he entered in 1767. He served always with 

7" 




distinction, but constantly refused offers of promotion, 
saying that he was fit only for the command of a company 
of grenadiers; but finally, the various grenadier companies 
being united, he found himself in command of a body of 
eight thousand men, while retaining only the rank of captain. 
For this reason he was known as the First Grenadier of 
France. 
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When he was forty years of age he went on a visit to 
a friend in a region that was soon to become the scene of a 
campaign. While there, he was busy in acquainting him- 
self with the country, thinking it not unlikely that this 
knowledge might be of use to him, when he was aston- 
ished to learn that the war had actually shifted to that 
quarter. 

A regiment of Austrians was pushing pn to occupy a 
narrow pass, the possession of which would give them an 
opportunity to prevent an important movement of the 
French, which was then on foot. They hoped to surprise 
this post, and were moving so rapidly upon it that they 
were not more than two hours distant from the place where 
the grenadier was staying. This place they would have to 
pass in their march. 

He had no idea of being captured by the advancing 
enemy, and he at once set off for the pass. He knew that 
it was defended by a strong tower and a garrison of thirty 
men, and he hoped to be able to warn these men of their 
danger. 

He hastened on and, arriving there, found the tower in 
perfect condition. But it had just been vacated by the 
garrison, who, hearing of the approach of the Austrians, 
had fled, leaving their arms which consisted of thirty 
excellent muskets. 

La Tour d'Auvergne gnashed his teeth with rage when 
he discovered this. Searching through the building, he 
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found several boxes of ammunition which the cowards had 
not destroyed. For a moment he was in despair; then, 
with a grim smile, he began to fasten the main door and to 
pile against it such articles as he could find. 

When he had done this, he loaded all the guns and placed 
them, together with a good supply of ammunition, under 
the loopholes that commanded the road by which the 
enemy must advance. Then he ate heartily of the pro- 
visions which he had brought with him, and sat down to 
wait. He had formed a heroic resolution to defend the 
tower alone against the enemy. 

There were some things to favor him in such an under- 
taking. The pass was steep and narrow, and the enemy's 
troops could enter it only in double files, in doing which 
they would be fully exposed to the fire from the tower. 
The original garrison of thirty men could easily have held 
it against a division, and now one man was about to hold 
it against a regiment. 

La Tour d'Auvergne had to wait some time for the 
enemy. They were longer in coming than he had expected, 
and for a while he was inclined to believe that they had 
abandoned the expedition. 

About midnight, however, his practiced ear caught the 
tramp of feet. Every moment the enemy came nearer, 
and at last he heard them entering the defile. Immediately 
he discharged a couple of muskets into the darkness to warn 
the enemy that he knew of their presence and intentions; 
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then he heard the quick short commands of the officers, 
and, from the sounds, supposed the troops were retiring 
from the pass. 

Until morning he was undisturbed. The Austrian 
commander, feeling assured that the garrison had been 
informed of his movements and was prepared to receive 
him, saw that he could not surprise the post as he had hoped 
to do, so he deemed it prudent to wait till daylight before 
making his attack. 

At sunrise he called on the garrison to surrender. A 
grenadier answered the summons. "Say to your com- 
mander," he said, in reply to the messenger, "that this 
garrison will defend this pass to the last extremity." 

The officer who had borne the flag of truce retired, and 
in about ten minutes a piece of artillery was brought into 
the pass. In order to bring the cannon to bear upon the 
tower, it had to be placed directly in front and within easy 
musket range. Scarcely was it got into position when a 
rapid fire was opened on it from the tower, and was con- 
tinued with such marked effect that it was withdrawn 
after the second discharge, with a loss of five men. 

This was a bad beginning; so, half an hour after the 
gun was withdrawn, the Austrian colonel ordered an 
assault. 

As the troops entered the defile they were received with 
so rapid and accurate a fire that, when they had passed over 
half the distance which they had to traverse, they had 
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lost fifteen men. Disheartened by this loss, they returned 
to the mouth of the defile. 

Three more assaults were repulsed in this manner, and 
the enemy by sunset had lost forty-five men. 

The firing from the tower had been rapid and accurate, 
but the Austrian commander noticed this peculiarity about 
it, — every shot seemed to come from the same place. For 
a while this perplexed him, but at last he came to the 
conclusion that there were a number of loopholes close 
together in the tower, so constructed as to command the 
ravine perfectly. 

At sunset the last assault was made and repulsed, and 
at dark the Austrian commander sent a second summons 
to the garrison. 

This time the answer was favorable. The garrison 
offered to surrender at sunrise the next morning if allowed 
to march out with their arms and return to the army 
unmolested. After some hesitation the terms were ac- 
cepted. 

Meanwhile La Tour d'Auvergne had passed an anxious 
day in the tower. He had opened the fight with thirty 
loaded muskets. He had fired with great rapidity, but 
with surprising accuracy, — for it was well known in the 
army that he never threw away a shot. 

He had determined to stand by his post until he had 
accomplished his end, which was to hold the place twenty- 
four hours in order to allow the French army time to 
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he offered to promote La Tour d'Auvergne, but the latter 
preferred to remain a grenadier. 

The brave soldier met his death in an action at Ober- 
hausen in June, 1800. The simple and impressive scene 
at roll-call in his regiment was then inaugurated and con- 
tinued by the express command of the Emperor. 

Anon. 

LOVE OF COUNTRY 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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THE HEROINE OF NANCY 

I 

In the year 1476, Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
laid siege to the town of Nancy, capital of the duchy of 
Lorraine. In the absence of the young duke, Rene II, 
who had gone to raise troops among the enemies of Charles, 
the town and its little garrison were left in charge of a brave 
and patriotic governor who had an only daughter, named 
Telesile. It is with the noble conduct of this heroic young 
girl that our story has chiefly to do. 

Charles the Bold — who, from his headlong and violent 
disposition, ought rather to have been called the Rash, or 
the Furious, had sought to erect a kingdom within the 
dominions of his great rival, Louis XI of France. To 
extend his power, Charles had overrun provinces, which, 
as soon as his strong hand was withdrawn, took the first 
opportunity to revolt against him. Lorraine was one of 
these; and he now appeared before the walls of Nancy, 
resolved to punish its inhabitants whom he regarded as 
rebels. 

But, thanks to the Governor and his heroic daughter, 
the city held out bravely both against the assaults of 
Charles's soldiers, and the threats and promises with which 
he tried to induce a surrender. While the governor directed 
and encouraged the defenders, Telesile cheered their wives 
and daughters. 
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"Let us do," she cried, "as did the women of Beauvais 
when this same cruel Charles laid siege to their town. 
Mothers armed themselves, younjg girls seized whatever 
weapons they could find, — hatchets, broken lances, which 
they bound together with their hair; and then joined then- 
sons and brothers in the fight. They drove the invader from 
their walls; and so will we defeat and drive him back!" 

"Put no trust in the tyrant!" said the intrepid governor, 
addressing the people. "He is as faithless as he is cruel. 
He has promised to spare our lives and our property if we 
will accept him as our ruler; but be not deceived. Once 
within our walls, he will give us up to massacre and will 
pillage the city that has cost him so dear. 

"But if not for our own sakes," he went on, "then for 
the love of our rightful lord, Duke Rene, let us continue 
the glorious struggle. Already at the head of a brave 
Swiss army, he is hastening to our relief. He will soon be 
at our gates. Let us hold out till then; or, sooner than 
betray our trust, let us fall with our defenses and be buried 
in the ruins of our beloved city!" 

Thus defended, Nancy held out until Charles, maddened 
to fury by so unexpected and so prolonged a resistance, 
made a final, desperate attempt to carry the town. By 
stratagem, quite as much as by force, he succeeded in gain- 
ing an entrance within the walls; and Nancy was at his 
mercy. „.- 

In the flush of success and vengeance, he was determined 
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to put all the inhabitants — men, women, and children 
— to the sword, when a young maiden was brought before 
him. 

" Barbarian!" she cried, "if we are all to perish, over 
whom will you reign?" 

"Who are you, bold girl, that dare to speak to me 
thus?" asked the astonished Charles. 

"Your prisoner, and one who would prevent you from 
adding to the list of your cruelties!" 

Her beauty, her courage, and the prophetic tones in 
which she spoke, arrested Charles's fury. 

"Give up to me your governor whom I have sworn to 
punish," he said, "and a portion of the inhabitants shall 
be spared." 

But the governor was her own father, — for the young 
girl was no other than Telesile. Listening to the entreaties 
of his friends, he had assumed the dress of a private citizen. 
All loved the good old man too well to point him out to the 
tyrant. 

When Telesile sorrowfully reported to her father the 
duke's words, he smiled. " Be of good cheer, my daughter," 
he said. "I will see the duke Charles, myself, and do 
what I can to persuade him." 

When brought before the conqueror, he said, "There is 
but one man who can bring the governor to you. Swear 
on your sword to spare all the inhabitants of the town, and 
he shall be given up." 
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"That I will not!" cried the angry duke. "They have 
braved my power too long; they have scorned my offers; 
they have laughed at my threats; now woe to the people 
of Nancy!" 

Then, turning to his officers, he commanded that every 
tenth person in the town should be slain, and orders were 
at once given for the decimation. 

II 

The inhabitants, young and old, women and infants, 
were assembled in a line which extended through the 
principal street of the city; while soldiers ransacked the 
houses in order to drive forth or kill any that might remain 
concealed. 

It was a terrible day for the doomed city. Families 
clung together, friends embraced friends, — some weeping 
and lamenting, some trying to comfort and sustain those 
who were weaker than they, others calmly awaiting their 
fate. 

Then, at a word from the conqueror, a herald gathered 
the multitude and began to count. Each of those on 
whom fell the fatal number ten was to be given at once to 
the sword. But at the outset a difficulty arose. 

Near the head of the line Telesile and the governor 
were placed; and the devoted girl, watching the movements 
of the herald and hearing him count aloud, saw by a rapid 
glance that the dreaded number was about to fall upon 
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her father. Quick as thought she slipped behind him and 
placed herself at his other side. Before the old man was 
aware of her purpose, the doom which should have been 
his had fallen upon his daughter. He stood for a moment 
stupefied with astonishment and grief, then called out 
to the herald, "Justice! justice !" 

"What is the matter, old man?" demanded the herald 
before passing on. 

" The c6unt is wrong! There is a mistake! Don't take 
her!" exclaimed the father, as the executioners were laying 
hands upon Telesile, — "take me, for I was the tenth!" 

"Not so," said Telesile, calmly. "You all saw that the 
number came to me." 

"She put herself in my way, — she took my place, — 
on me! let the blow fall on me!" pleaded the old man; while 
Telesile as earnestly insisted that she was the rightly 
chosen victim. 

Amazed to see two persons striving for the privilege of 
death, the executioners dragged them before Charles the 
Bold, that he might decide the question between them. 

Charles was no less amazed at beholding once more the 
maiden and the old man who had already appeared before 
him and at learning the cause of their strange dispute; 
for he knew not yet that they were parent and child. Not- 
withstanding his violent disposition, the conqueror had a 
heart which pity could sometimes touch, and he was power- 
fully moved by the sight that met his eyes. 
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"I pray you hear me!" cried Telesile, throwing herself 
at his feet. "lama simple maiden ; my life is of no account ; 
then let me die, my lord duke! But spare, oh, spare him, 
the best, the noblest of men, whose life is useful to all our 
unhappy people!" 

"Do not listen to her!" exclaimed the old man, almost 
too much affected to speak; "or, if you do, let her own 
words confute her argument. You behold her courage, 
her piety, her self-sacrifice — I see you are touched! You 
will not, you cannot, destroy so precious a life! It is I 
who am now worthless to my people. My days are almost 
spent. Even if you spare me, I have but a little while to 
live." 

Then Telesile, perceiving the eyes of Charles bent upon 
her with a look of mingled admiration and pity, said, 
"Do not think there is anything wonderful in my conduct; 
I do but my simple duty; I plead for my father's life!" 

"Yes, I am her father," said the old man, moved by 
a sudden resolve. "And I am something more. My 
lord duke, behold the man on whom you have sworn to 
have revenge. I am he who defended the city so long 
against you. Now let me die!" 

At this a multitude of people broke from the line in 
which they had been arranged, and, surrounding the 
governor and his daughter, made a rampart of their bodies 
about them, exclaiming, "Let us die for him! We will die 
for our good governor!" 
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All the better part of Charles's rude nature was roused. 
Tears were in his own eyes, his voice was shaken by emotion. 
"Neither shall die!" he cried. "Old man! fair maiden! 
I spare your lives; and for your sake, the lives of all these 
people. Nay, do not thank me; for I have gained in this 
interview a knowledge which I could never have acquired 
through years of conquest, — that human love is greater 
than kingly power, and that mercy is sweeter than ven- 
geance!" 

Well would it have been for the rash Charles could he 
have gained that knowledge earlier, or have shaped his 
future life by it even then. Still fired by ambition and the 
love of power, he went forth to fight Duke Rene, who now 
appeared with an army to relieve his fair city of Nancy. 
A battle ensued, in which Charles was defeated and slain; 
and in the midst of joy and thanksgiving, the rightful 
duke entered and once more took possession of the town. 

Warmly as he was welcomed, there were two who shared 
with him the honors of that happy day, — the old man who 
had defended Nancy so long and well, and the young girl 
whose heroic conduct had saved from massacre one-tenth 
of all its inhabitants. Anon. 



Duty makes us do things well, but love makes us do them 
beautifully. Phillips Brooks. 
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AN ADMIRAL OF THE RED CROSS 

When the Battle of San Juan had been fought, and 
the victory on land had crowned the greater victory on the 
sea, Admiral Sampson proceeded to occupy the harbor of 
Santiago de Cuba. 
But it was not his 
flag-ship, the New 
York, that led the 
line of war-vessels 
past the Morro Cas- 
tle; another ship 
went before. It was 
the Texas — not the 
famous battle-ship 
that Captain Philip 
so gloriously com- 
manded, but the transport Texas, the Red Cross ship — 
that led the squadron. At the masthead floated the 
emblem of peace, and the commander was a woman, Clara 
Barton. 

Never before was a conquered city entered thus. Miss 
Barton had not been told of the plan. The admiral sent 
her word to bring the Texas alongside the New York, to 
take a pilot. The pilot came on board, and the Texas 
moved ahead at his direction. Into the mouth of the 
harbor, past the sunken Merrimac, the Texas held her 
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course, the battle-ships following behind. Then Miss 
Barton understood. 

But how should they- salute the captured city? Not 
with the shout of the victor, not with reminders of defeat. 
Miss Barton gathered her helpers on the deck, and as the 
Texas neared the dock, they sang Christian hymns. "Praise 
God, from Whom all blessings flow," was the first; and then 
"America" followed. Then the work of relief began. 
The warships dropped anchor well outside; the Texas was 
in undisputed possession of the harbor and the city. 

Those who met Clara Barton saw a slight and gentle 
little woman, with eyes that were penetrating but full of 
kindness, and hair that was soft and brown. Hardly a 
thread of it had turned white; it did not seem that she was 
old. She was so delicate, so perfectly a lady, you had to 
know her well to understand the force that lay behind her 
quiet dignity, the unconquerable will beneath her gentle 
womanliness. 

One day a friend asked her about her first experiences 
as an army nurse. 

"You had done no nursing then, you were frail and 
unused to the sight of suffering. How could you bear all 
that you had to see on the battle-field and in the hospitals?" 

"By forgetting myself utterly," she said, quietly. 
"That is the only way. You must never so much as think 
whether you like it or not, whether it is bearable or not; 
you must never think of anything except the need and 
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how to meet it. Then God gives the strength, and the 
thing that seemed impossible is done." 

Not on the battle-field alone is that lesson needed. 
Wherever a hard task is waiting, the lesson of self-forget- 
f ulness and self-mastery waits, too. And he who thus 
ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that taketh a city. 

The Youth's Companion. 



CENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON 

A century from the birth of Washington has changed 
the world. The country of Washington has been the 
theatre on which a great part of that change has been 
wrought; and Washington himself, a principal agent by 
which it has been accomplished. It was his extraordinary 
fortune that, having been intrusted, in revolutionary times, 
with the supreme military command, and having fulfilled 
that trust with equal renown for wisdom and valor, he 
should be placed at the head of the first government in 
which an attempt was to be made on a large scale to rear 
the fabric of social order on the basis of a written constitution 
and of a pure representative principle. 

The principles of his administration are not left doubtful. 
They are to be found in the Constitution itself, in the 
great measures recommended and approved by him, in 
his speeches to Congress, and in that most interesting 
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paper, his Farewell Address to the People of the United 
States. To commanding talents and to success, he added 
a disregard of self, a spotlessness of motive, a steady sub- 
mission to every public and private duty, which threw in 
the shade the whole crowd of the - vulgar great. The 
object of his regard was the whole country. No part of it 
was large enough to fill his enlarged patriotism. He had 
no favorites; he rejected all partisanship; and, acting honestly 
for the universal good, he received what he had so richly 
deserved, the universal love. 

The maxims upon which Washington conducted our 
foreign relations were few and simple. The first was an 
entire and indisputable impartiality, and in the next place 
he maintained true dignity and unsullied honor in all com- 
munications with foreign states; nor was there a prince or 
potentate of his day whose personal character carried 
with it, into the intercourse of other states, a greater degree 
of respect and veneration. 

His singleness of purpose, his disinterested patriotism, 
were evinced by the manner in which he filled places of high 
trust. He sought for men fit for office; not for offices which 
might suit men. The whole country was the field of his 
selection. He was, indeed, most successful, and he de- 
served success for the purity of his motives, the liberality 
of his sentiments, and his enlarged and manly policy. 

There was in the breast of Washington one sentiment 
so deeply felt, so constantly uppermost, that no proper 
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occasion escaped without its utterance. He regarded the 
union of these States less as one of blessing than as the 
great treasure-house which contained them all. Here, in 
his judgment, was the great magazine of all our means of 
prosperity, and here are deposited all our solid hopes for 
future greatness. 

A hundred years hence, other disciples of Washington 
will celebrate his birth. When they shall meet to do 
themselves and him that honor, so surely as they shall see 
the blue summits of his native mountains rise on the horizon, 
so surely as they shall behold the river on whose banks he 
lived, and on whose banks he rests, still flowing on toward 
the sea, so surely may they see, as we now see, the flag of 
the Union floating on the top of the Capitol; and then, as 
now, may the sun in his course visit no land more free, more 
happy, more lovely, than this our own country! 

Daniel Webster. 



Yesterday the greatest question was decided which ever 
was debated in America; and a greater perhaps never was, 
nor will be, decided among men. A resolution was passed 
without one dissenting colony, that these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States. 

John Adams, in a letter to Mrs. Adams, July 5, 1776. 
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LEE'S FAREWELL ADDRESS TO THE ARMY OF 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA 

After four years of arduous service, marked by unsur- 
passed courage and fortitude, the Army of Northern 
Virginia has been compelled to yield to overwhelming num- 
bers and resources. 
I need not tell the 
survivors of so many 
hard-fought battles, 
who have remained 
steadfast to the last, 
that I have con- 
sented to this result 
from no distrust of 
them; but, feeling 
that valor and de- 
votion could accom- 
plish nothing that could compensate for the loss that would 
have attended the continuation of the contest, I have deter- 
mined to avoid the useless sacrifice of those whose past 
services have endeared them to their countrymen. By the 
terms of the agreement, officers and men can return to their 
homes and remain there until exchanged. You will take 
with you the satisfaction that proceeds from the conscious- 
ness of duty faithfully performed; and I earnestly pray that 
a merciful God will extend to you His blessing and protec- 
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tion. With an increasing admiration of your constancy and 
devotion to your country, and a grateful remembrance of 
your kind and generous consideration of myself, I bid you 
an affectionate farewell; R. E. Lee, General. 



LINCOLN 

So lowly born 

His birth was held in scorn 

Of men, and his estate 

So mean that Fate 

Planned how he should be great. 

His noble soul 

Looked to remoter goal, 

Forgave men's taunts and jeers, 

Unworthy sneers, 

But ne'er forgot their tears. 

His life he gave 
A sacrifice to save 

His country's life; — e'en those 

Who were his foes 

Wept when they learned its close. 

Now all the earth 
Acknowledges the worth 

Of that great soul; — now Fame 

Shouts to proclaim 

Lincoln's most glorious name. 

Isaac Bassett Choate. 
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WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 

The true spirit of democracy, of brotherhood, and of ser- 
vice can be grasped in no better way than by a comparative 
study of the lives of Washington and Lincoln, the men who 

guided the affairs of 
our nation at the 
two periods of its 
greatest stress. 

These equally 
great men were as 
unlike as possible 
in the circumstances 
of their birth and 
early training. 

Washington be- 
longed to an aristo- 
cratic family and had all the advantages of wealth and posi- 
tion. Lincoln lacked all such advantages. He never had 
an entire year of schooling; he educated and trained himself. 
They were alike in their force of character, their strict 
regard for truth, their devotion to duty, their feeling of 
responsibility to the people of the nation, and their sense 
of dependence upon a higher, a divine power. 

Their lives prove the truth of Pope's familiar couplet: 
"Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies." 




THE ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG 
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ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG 

Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are en- 
gaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether 
that nation, or any 
nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We 
are met on a great 
battle-field of that 
war. We have come 
to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as 
the final resting-place for those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot 
consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
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which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us — that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 

Abraham Lincoln. 



Your flag and my flag, and how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land, and half a world away; 
Rose-red and blood-red, its stripes forever gleam, 
Snow-white and soul-white, the good forefathers' dream; 
Sky-blue and true-blue, with stars that gleam aright, 
The glorious guerdon of the day, a shelter through the night. 
Your flag and my flag, and oh, how much it holds 
Your land and my land secure beneath its folds; 
Your heart and my heart beat quicker at the sight, 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, the red and blue and white. 

Anon. 
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SAIL ON, SHIP OF STATE 

Thou, too, sail on, Ship of State! 

Sail on, Union, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

'Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith, triumphant o'er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee! 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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OPPORTUNITY 

They do me wrong who say I come no more, 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 

For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wait, and rise to fight and win. 

Weep not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 

Each night I burn the records of the day, 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 

Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 

My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bring a moment yet to come. 

Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep ; 

I lend my arm to all who say, "I can"; 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 

But yet might rise and yet become a man. 

Judge Walter Malone. 
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NOTES ON AUTHORS AND SELECTIONS 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719), a famous English essayist, 
poet, and statesman. For many years he was in the diplo- 
matic service of his government, having fitted himself for 
this position by wide travel and study on the continent. 
Of his varied writings, his essays are best known. His 
most famous character in these is that of Sir Roger cte 
Coverley. 

Hans Christian Andersen (1805-1875), a Danish novel- 
ist and poet, perhaps best known as a writer of fairy-tales. 
As a poor boy, he became an actor; but later, through the 
kindness of friends, he was given a university education 
at Copenhagen. He published a collection of poems and 
several novels. But it is his Tales which chiefly made 
him famous. 

T. S. Arthur (1809-1885), an American writer of moral 
tales, the best-known of which is Ten Nights in a Bar Room. 

Clara Barton (1821-1912), an American philanthropist, 
who is best known in connection with her work for the Red 
Cross Society. She entered military hospital service at 
the beginning of the Civil War. From that time on, she 
led in various sorts of relief work for the unfortunate and 
the destitute, both here and abroad. At the age of seventy- 
five she was able to travel from the United States to Con- 
stantinople in order to distribute funds raised by a National 
American Relief Committee. 
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Red Cross Society, a society founded in 1864 with 
the object of caring for the wounded in war and of relieving 
suffering caused by pestilence, floods, fire, and other calam- 
ities. The flag used as the society's symbol is a red cross 
on a white ground. The society was established through 
the efforts of Henri Dunant. Its most illustrious president 
was Clara Barton, who served 1881-1894. 

Henry Ward Beecher (1813-1887), a noted Congre- 
gational clergyman. His early life was spent in New 
England, and during the last forty years of his life he was 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. He was called the 
most popular pulpit and platform orator in America. As 
a lecturer he was active in many reforms, notably in the 
freeing of the slaves. He published various books and 
was a leading editor of several magazines which treated 
of religious questions, politics, and topics of the day. 

Bjornstjerne Bjornson (1832-1910), a very gifted and 
famous Norwegian poet, novelist, and dramatist. He took 
an active part in the political and social life of Scandinavia. 
In 1880 he traveled in this country. He has written many 
stories of Norwegian peasant life and is the author of numer- 
ous dramas whose material was taken from the sagas, from 
recent history, and from modern life. His few poems are 
of high excellence. 

Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821), a famous French 
general, and emperor of France 1804-1814. His military 
career was a long series of triumphs until, at the height of 
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his career, he practically directed the policy of all Europe. 
He was finally defeated by the allied armies of England, 
Russia, Sweden, Austria, and Prussia at Waterloo, on June 
18, 1815. After unsuccessful attempts to escape to America, 
he surrendered himself as a prisoner of war, and as such he 
was transported to the island of St. Helena, where he spent 
the last six years of his life in exile. 

Robert Burns (1759-1796), a famous Scottish poet. He 
was the son of a farmer, and received but scant education. 
On the publishing of his first volume of poems, however, he 
became a favorite in aristocratic circles. His poems, all 
of them short, are written .on simple subjects that appeal 
to all, and he is a favorite with all classes. 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870), a celebrated English 
novelist. He received only an elementary education, 
serving in early life as a lawyer's clerk, and later as a 
reporter. He first became famous as the author of Pickwick 
Papers. Many of his novels aim to expose social wrongs. 
He is one of the most widely-read of all English authors. 
Among his most famous novels are Oliver Twist, Nicholas 
Nickleby, David Copperfield, Bleak House, and Tale of Two 
Cities. 

Queen Elizabeth (1533-1603), a daughter of Henry 
VIII, and queen of England from 1558 to 1603. Her 
reign was one of great enterprise in many lines, — commerce, 
exploration, and literature. Many of England's greatest 
men lived and worked at this time, so that her reign is 
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often spoken of as The Golden Age. Shakspere, Johnson, 
Spenser, and Bacon belong to this period. 

Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790), a famous American 
author, statesman, scientist, and philosopher. His early 
life was spent in Boston where he learned the printer's trade 
in the office of his older brother, James. Later he estab- 
lished himself in Philadelphia, where he distinguished 
himself in many lines of work. He founded the Phila- 
delphia library and the University of Pennsylvania, began 
the publication of Poor Richard's Almanac, and held many 
public positions of trust and influence. Here, in 1752, he 
performed that world-famous experiment with a kite, 
during a thunderstorm, by which he proved that lightning 
is a discharge of electricity. He was one of a committee 
of five appointed by Congress to draw up the Declaration 
of Independence. As ambassador to France, 1776 to 1778, 
he had a large share in bringing about the treaty by which 
France recognized America's independence. With Jay 
and Adams he concluded with England, in 1783, the treaty 
of Paris which ended the Revolutionary War. 

William Elliot Griffis (1843- ), an American clergy- 
man and educator. In 1870 he went to Japan to organize 
the schools of the empire on the American plan. Later he 
became a well-known Congregational pastor. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864), a celebrated Ameri- 
can novelist. He was of Puritan ancestry, a graduate of 
Bowdoin College, and later a resident of Concord, Massa- 
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chusetts. Up to 1857, he held various positions of public 
trust, including consular service at Liverpool. But all 
his life he gave a large proportion of his time and interest 
to writing. He early won recognition abroad as one of 
the foremost American authors. Among his greatest works 
are The Scarlet Letter, The House of the Seven Gables, The 
Blithedale Romance, and Twice-told Tales. 

Josiah Gilbert Holland (1819-1891), an American 
author and journalist. He was an editor of the Springfield 
Republican, and editor-in-chief of Scribner's Monthly which 
later became the Century Magazine. Besides a number of 
prose essays he published several novels and some poems. 
Some of these are Timothy TitcomVs Letters, Gold Foil, 
Bitter Sweet, and Kathrina. The last named had a sale 
equaled only by Hiawatha, among American poems. 

Washington Irving (1783-1859), an American historian, 
essayist, and novelist. He first won literary recognition 
by his History of New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker 
published in 1809. He spent many years abroad, and from 
1842-1846 acted as United States minister to Spain. From 
that time until his death he lived at Sunnyside, near Tarry- 
town, New York. Among his best-known works are 
The Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall, The Alhambra, and 
Life of George Washington. 

David Starr Jordan (1851- ), an American naturalist 
and educator. He has published a number of valuable 
articles and books relating chiefly to the life and habits of 
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animals, and he has made a special study of North American 
fish. He was for many years president of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University in California. 

John Keats (1795-1821), a famous English poet. His 
birth was humble but his attainments were brilliant before 
his early death. He passed an examination as surgeon but 
never practiced, for he was more of a dreamer than a practi- 
cal man. His most famous poems include Endymion, 
Eve of Saint Agnes, Isabella, and other pieces, shorter, but 
of no less worth. 

Robert Edward Lee (1807-1870), an American general 
in the Confederate service. He was born in Virginia and 
educated at Alexandria and West Point. His first military 
service was in the Mexican War. In 1852 he was made 
superintendent of the United States military academy at 
West Point, but on the breaking out of the Civil War he 
resigned his position in the army and was placed in com- 
mand of the army of northern Virginia. He served with 
distinction during the war, but was obliged to surrender 
to General Grant at Appomattox in April, 1865. In 
October, 1865, he was made president of Washington and 
Lee University at Lexington, and held this position till 
his death. He was a great general, respected alike by 
North and South for his character and his ability. 

Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865), the, sixteenth President 
of the United States. He was born in Kentucky and 
received little education. He rose by simple native ability 
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to occupy the highest office in the nation, and a corre- 
spondingly high place in the love and confidence of the 
people. He lived in Illinois for the greater part of his 
life. He was a lawyer of good ability, a member of the 
Illinois legislature eight years and a member of Congress 
two years. He was President from 1861 to 1865 — during 
the Civil War. His most famous act was the issuing of 
the Emancipation Proclamation which freed the slaves. 
About a month after his inauguration to the second term 
of the Presidency, Lincoln was assassinated. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882), one of the 
most distinguished and popular American poets. He 
graduated from Bowdoin College in Maine, and at the age 
of twenty-two years he returned to it as a professor of 
modern languages. Later he had the same position in 
Harvard College. His home at this time and for the 
remainder of his life was in Cambridge, Mass. He wrote 
many poems, among the best known of which are Evangeline, 
The Song of Hiawatha, Poems on Slavery, Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, and The Courtship of Miles Standish. 

James Russell Lowell (1819-1891), an eminent American 
poet, essayist, and scholar. He was a graduate of Harvard 
College and succeeded Longfellow there as professor of 
modern languages. He was editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
and then of the North American Review. Later he went 
as United States Minister to Spain, and in 1880 was trans- 
ferred to England. Both in England and in the United 
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States he was popular as a lecturer on literary and political 
subjects. Among his works are The Bigelow Papers, The 
Vision of Sir Launfal, Political Essays, and Among My Books. 

Charles Mackay (1814-1889), a Scottish poet and editor. 
During the Civil War he lived in New York, sent as special 
correspondent by the London Times. He published several 
collections of poems. 

S. F. B. Morse (1791-1872), an American artist and 
inventor. He was a graduate of Yale College, studied art 
in England, and in 1823 opened a studio in New York as a 
portrait painter. In 1832, he designed an electric telegraph, 
and in 1843 obtained from Congress an appropriation for 
a line between Baltimore and Washington. This was 
completed in the following year. 

Nobel Prize. A Swedish chemist and engineer, named 
Alfred B. Nobel (1833-1896), acquired large wealth through 
his many inventions and industrial enterprises. The bulk 
of his fortune he gave by will to the establishment of a 
fund called the "Nobel Gift." The interest of this fund 
is divided each year into five parts and awarded by a com- 
mittee to the persons who, during that year, have rendered 
humanity the greatest service in the following general lines: 
(1) physical science; (2) chemistry; (3) physiology or 
medicine; (4) literature; (5) peace among nations. 

Sir Walter Raleigh (1552-1618), an English courtier, 
colonizer, and author. He was a favorite of Queen Eliza- 
beth. He led an adventurous and varied life. Twice he 
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was imprisoned in the Tower, where he devoted himself to 
experiments in chemistry and to the writing of his never- 
completed History of the World. In 1616 he was sent by- 
James I to command an expedition to Guiana and the 
Orinoco. This proved a failure, and on his return he was 
condemned on a charge of treason and beheaded. 

Jacob Riis (1849- ), a writer on social topics. He 
was born in Denmark, but came to the United States when 
a young man. He began as a newspaper reporter, and 
later he won distinction as a student of social conditions in 
New York City. He has written How the Other Half Lives, 
Children of the Poor, and other books and articles on similar 
subjects. 

Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), a famous Scottish novelist 
and poet. He was educated in Edinburgh, and spent his 
later years not far from there on his beautiful estate at 
Abbottsford. He became lame in infancy, and in later 
years struggled against failing health in the face of a heavy 
debt incurred through the failure of his publishing firm, of 
which he was a member. By the great sale of his books he 
was able to pay his creditors in full. His poems include 
Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, and The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. Among his famous novels are Ivanhoe, Kenil- 
worth, Waverley Novels, and Midlothian. 

Edward Rowland Sill (1841-1887), an American poet. 
He was professor of English language and literature in the 
University of California from 1874 to 1882. 
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Robert Southey (1774-1843), an English poet and prose 
writer. He was associated with the most brilliant men of 
his time, and he wrote voluminously, though nothing that 
entitled him to be called a genius. He collected a large and 
famous library, and traveled extensively. He was appointed 
poet-laureate in 1813. 

George Washington (1732-1799), the first president of 
the United States. He was born and educated in Virginia. 
He was early known as a surveyor of the mountain lands of 
Virginia, and in 1751 was made adjutant-general of the 
Virginia troops. In Indian wars and in various other ways 
he served the country until in 1775 the Continental Congress 
made him commander-in-chief of the army. This office 
he held till the surrender of Cornwallis, in 1781. He soon 
resigned his command but was active in the work of framing 
the Constitution and settling important, questions relating 
to the new commonwealth. In 1789 he was made its first 
president, and served as such eight years. Afterward he 
retired to his home at Mount Vernon where he passed the 
remainder of his life. He is fitly named "The. Father of 
His Country." 

Daniel Webster (1782-1852), a famous American states- 
man, orator, and lawyer. He graduated from Dartmouth 
College when he was nineteen years old, and at twenty- 
three he was admitted to the bar. He gained a national 
reputation as a lawyer in the Dartmouth College case 
before the United States Supreme Court, in 1818. He 
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served as a member of the House of Representatives from 
Massachusetts four years, as a member of the United States 
Senate for nineteen years, and as Secretary of State four 
years. He was more than once a presidential candidate, 
and throughout his life was influential in matters of public 
interest. 

The speeches made by Webster on public occasions 
live as English classics. Among the best-known of these 
are the speeches made at the laying of the cornerstone of 
Bunker Hill monument, at the dedication of the same, and 
his celebrated "Reply to Hayne." 
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WORD LIST 

The following list of words includes those most likely to 
present difficulties in spelling, pronunciation, or meaning. 
No attempt has been made to give an extended list of 
definitions. The meanings selected are those that will 
help the reader to understand the text in which the words 
occur. 

When necessary to indicate pronunciation, and only 
then, diacritical marks have been used. The system of 
diacritical marks used is that given in the latest edition of 
Webster's International Dictionary. 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 



a as in mate 

a " " mat 

a " " senate 
4 " " care 
ft " " arm 



a 



ask 
call 
wh$t 



e " " me 

6 " " m6t 

e " " her 

6 " " 6vent 

§ " " obey 

I " " fine 



I as in fin 
I " " fir 
i " " machine 

o " " note 
6 " " nttt 
6 " " 6bey 
6 " " 6rb 
q " " move 



oo 
d6 



food 
foot 



u " " use 

tl " " tts 

tl " " Unite 

A " " fftr 



ijas 
c ' 
5' 

8' 
* r 

s ' 

§' 
ch ' 
eh ' 
5 h< 

du' 
th ' 
th ' 

to 1 



in full 
' can 
'Sell 
'get 

1 gem 
' sing 
' ha§ 

' child 
' ehasm 
* maghine 
' verdure 
' thin 
' them 
1 nature 



a boon', 
ac tin'ic, 
a e'ri al, 
A lad'din, 

Al giers', 
Allah, 
alms (amz), 
al ter'nate ly, 
am'ber, 
am'bus cad ed, 

an'a lyze, 
an'tl quat ed, 



above (Scotch). 

chemically active. 

the receiver in a wireless apparatus. 

a youth in the Arabian Nights who 

possessed a magic lamp and ring. 
a seaport in northern Africa, 
the Moslem name for God. 
a gift of charity, 
following by turns, 
a yellowish transparent resin, 
waylaid; attacked from a hidden 

place, 
to separate into parts, 
old-fashioned; out of use. 
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apos'tle (apos'l), 


a messenger; an advocate. 


ap pre hen'sion (shun), dread; anxiety. 


ap pro ba'tion, 


approval. 


A ra'bi an Nights, 


a collection of Oriental tales. 


fir'ro gance, 


haughtiness; pride. 


ar ti fi'cial (fish'al), 


not genuine; unnatural. 


as trol'o ger, 


one who foretells events by a study of 




the stars. 


au'di ble, 


capable of being heard. 


au'gu ry, 


an omen; an indication of the future. 


az'ure, 


sky-blue. 


bairn (b&rn), 


a child (Scotch). 


bam boo'; 


a plant with a hollow woody stalk. 


ban'dy, 


(adj.) curved; (v.) to toss about; to 




exchange. 


ban'gle, 


a bracelet without a clasp. 


barge, 


a boat of state. 


Bar'me cide, 


a member of a wealthy Persian 




family. 


ba rom'e ter, 


an instrument that indicates changes 




of weather. 


bar 'on (un), 


a title of honor. 


barred (bard), 


shut out. 



Bed'ou in (Bed'oo In), a wandering Arab of the desert. 
Bee'thov en (Ba't5 v6n), a German musical composer, 
ben e fi'ci a ry (fish'I a r$f), one who receives a benefit, 
be nign', kind; gracious, 

be stead' (sted), in peril. 

a portable frame for holding a corpse. 

a lively, self-assertive fellow (Scotch). 

allurement; that which pleases or at- 
tracts, 
bleak, exposed; swept by cold winds. 



bier (ber), 
birlde, 
blan'dish ment, 
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BlenTieim (im), 


a battle-field in western Bavaria. 


Boer (bor), 


an inhabitant of Dutch descent in 


s 


South Africa. 


bored, 


wearied; annoyed. 


brack'en, 


large ferns. 


breed'er, 


one who produces or propogates. 


bri'er, 


a small thorny plant. 


bro cad'ed, 


woven with raised flowers or other 




figures. 


buffeting, 


contending with. 


bump'er, 


a drinking cup filled to the brim. 


bun'ga low, 


a lightly built one story house. 


buoy 'an cy (boi), 


lightness; property of floating. 


biitt, 


object of ridicule. 


but'tress, 


a supporting structure. 


Caffre, 


a tribe living in South East Africa. 


caftan, 


a long flowing garment. 


ca mel'li a, 


an ornamental greenhouse shrub. 


can'zo net, 


a short and light song. 


carT^un cle (kl), 


a painful swelling on the surface of the 




body. 


c&rl ca ture, 


a ridiculous exaggeration. 


car'nage, 


slaughter. 


cates, 


dainty food. 


ca'ter er, 


one who provides food. 


cavalier' (ler), 


a gay military man. 


Celt, 


a man of Scotch or Irish descent. 


$er e mo'ni al, 


according to formal usage. 


Chagrined' (sha), 


mortified. 


$h& teau' (sh& to'), 


a feudal castle in France; a gentle- 




man's country seat. 


ghev'ron (nui), 


a badge worn to indicate rank. 


efei mer'i cal, 


imaginary; wildly fantastic. 
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chintz, cotton cloth, printed with flowers and 

other devices, 
chis'el (chiz), a metal tool with the sharp edge at 

the end of the blade. 
Shiv'al ry, manners and usages of knighthood, 

churl' ish, unyielding; unmanageable, 

gi'pher, a system of characters for recording 

secrets, 
clar'et, a red wine, 

code, a system of signals, 

col'lier (yer), a boat for transporting coal, 

com'bat ant, an active participant, 

com'pe tence, a sufficiency, 

con §eived', formed in the mind; devised, 

con gen'tered, interested wholly in self, 

con sise'ly, briefly and clearly. 

Con'e maugh (Kon'e m6), a river in western Pennsylvania, 
con jec'ture, a surmise, 

con'se crat ed, set apart; dedicated, 

con sist'ent, harmonious; not contradictory, 

con stel la'tion, a group of fixed stars. 

Cos'sack, a warlike horseman of southern 

Russia, 
cou pe' (koo pa'), a closed carriage for two. 
cour'te sy (kur), civility; politeness, 

court'ier (kort' yer), an attendant at the court of a prince, 
coy o'te (ki o'te), a small species of wolf, 
craft, boats of any kind, 

crest, the ridge of a hill; a decoration on a 

helmet, 
crit'i §ism, close examination; censure, 

cro chet'ing (sha), knitting with a hooked needle, 
crys'tal, clear; transparent, 

cuif or coof (koof), a stupid fellow (Scotch). 
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dai'mio (dl'myo), 
Dalles, The (d&lz), 

dam'ask, 
dap'pled, 
daunt'ed, 
de can'ter, 
de cap'i tat ed, 
deg i ma'tion, 
ded'i cat ed, 
de duc'tion, 
de put'ed, 
der'vish, 
dex*ter ous ly, 
dis fig'ure ment, 
dis in feet', 

dis qu$TI fied, 
dis sect'ing, 
dom'i nate, 

dor'mant, 
dra'per y, 

drom'e da ry (drum), 
duch'y, 

earl (tirl), 
ec st&t'ic, 
ed'dy ing, 
ed'i ble, 
ee'rie (e'ri), 



an old-time nobleman of Japan. 

a narrow passage in the Columbia 

River, 
cloth woven with elaborate patterns, 
spotted, 
dismayed. 

a glass bottle for holding liquor, 
beheaded. 

death of every tenth man. 
devoted to a special use. 
conclusion from reasoning, 
appointed to act in one's place, 
a fanatical follower of Mohammed, 
skillfully. 

defacement; a blot, 
to free from contagious matter; to 

purify, 
debarred. 

separating into parts, 
to have the chief effect upon; to 

control, 
inactive; asleep, 
loosely hanging garments, 
a camel with one hump, 
territory of a duke. 

a nobleman, 
rapturous, 
moving in circles, 
fit to be eaten, 
uncanny. 



ef fi'cien cy (6 fish'en si), capability for energetic and use- 
ful activity. 
e lab'o rate, to work out in detail. 
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el'fin, 

em b&r'rassed, 

e mer'gen cy, 

en am'eled (eld), 

en chant'ed, 

en thralled', 

en trench'es, 

ep i dem'ic, 

gr'mlne, 

etch, 

ex pa'ti ate (6x pa'shl 

ex pos'I tor (ter), 

ex'qulsite (zlt), 

ey'rie (e'ri), 

fain, 

fan tas'tic, 

far'del, 

Fa'roe Is lands, 

fas'si nat ed, 

fibrous, 

fillet, 

fina'le (fena'la), 

flanked, 

flecked, 

flinch, 

flo til'la, 

for'feit (fit), 

form'a tive, 

franc, 

fun da men'tal, 



fairy-like. 

confused; disconcerted. 

unforeseen occurrence which calls for 
immediate action. 

decorated with a smooth glassy sur- 
face. 

charmed. 

held spellbound. 

protects; guards. 

a widely-spread disease. 

a soft white fur. 

to sketch on metal or glass. 

ate), to speak at considerable length. 

one who explains. 

rare; matchless. 

the nest of a bird of prey. 

gladly. 

fanciful; queer. 

a bundle; a pack. 

a group of islands near Iceland. 

charmed; cast a spell over. 

consisting of thread-like structures. 

a raised rim. 

the closing part. 

guarded at the side. 

spotted with foam. 

to shrink from. 

a fleet of small boats. 

to lose because of a fault or crime. 

developing; giving shape to. 

a French coin worth about 20 

cents, 
serving as a basis. 
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gage, 
g&r'rf son, 
gaunt (gant), 
gear (ger), 
ge'nie (je'nl), 
gen'ious (yus), 
gibe, 
gla'cier (sher), 

gloam'ing (glom), 

glob'ule, 

gnome (nom), 

goal (gol), 

gob'lin, 

gorse, 

gout, 

gowd, 

Gram'pi ans, 
gree, 
grenadier' (der), 

grotesque' (tesk), 

grot'to, 

guid (gud), 

guil'lo tined (teend), 

guin'ea (gin'i), 

gul'let, 

hal'berd, 

hal'low, 

hame'ly, 

ha rangue' (rang), 

har poon', 



an instrument for measuring pressure. 

a body of troops stationed in a fort. 

lean; haggard. 

tools; clothes. 

the spirit of a place. 

special gift; talent. 

a sneer; sarcastic jest. 

a field or stream of ice moving down 
a mountain slope. 

twilight. 

a small round particle of matter. 

a diminutive being akin to an elf. 

the final purpose or aim. 

a sprite, usually ugly and malicious. 

a spiny evergreen shrub. 

an inflammation of the joints, generally 
of the toes. 

gold (Scotch). 

a range of hills in Scotland. 

honors (Scotch). 

one of a picked company of the brav- 
est foot soldiers. 

odd; ludicrous. 

a natural covered opening in the earth. 

good (Scotch). 

beheaded on a guillotine. 

an English coin worth about $5.00. 

the throat. 

a long-handled weapon, 
to set apart as sacred, 
plain; coarse (Scotch), 
a noisy speech, 
a barbed spear. 
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hav'er sack, a bag for carrying provisions. 

hec'tic, feverish; flushed. 

heirloom (fix), property handed down in a family 

from generation to generation, 

heir'ship, right of inheritance, 

hfir'it age, an inheritance; a birthright. 

hSr'on, a wading bird having long legs, neck, 

and bill. 
Hesse Cas'sel (hes kas'el), a section of Prussia, 

hod'den (hod'n), coarse cloth of undyed wool (Scotch), 

ho ri'zon, where the earth and sky appear to meet. 

Hot'ten tots, natives of South Africa, 

hov'el, a poor cottage. 

im pan'eled, enrolled. 

im pen'e tra ble, not capable of being entered. 

im per cep'ti bly, so as not to be perceived. 

im pos'tor, a pretender. 

im'pro vise (viz), to compose off-hand. 

in an'i mate, not endowed with life. 

in au'gu rat ed, begun. 

in can ta'tion, words used in the act of enchanting. 

in co her'ent, disconnected; meaningless. 

in con spic'u ous, not readily noticeable. 

in ere du'li ty, disbelief. 

in dem'ni ty, compensation; payment for loss. 

in dom'it a ble, not to be conquered. 

in flam ma'tion, a diseased condition shown by redness 

and swelling, 

in'gle nook, chimney-corner, 

in im'it a ble, not capable of being copied, 

in'ter lude, a short piece of music played between 

the main parts, 

intuitively, instinctively; without being taught. 
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i'o dine, 



a chemical element used in medicine 
and photography. 



ir ri ga'tion, 


the supplying of water to the land. 


is'o lat ed, 


placed by itself. 


Ju'pi ter, 


in Roman mythology, the supreme 




deity. 


keel, 


the bottom of a boat. 


kernes, 


Irish foot soldiers of olden times. 


kha'ki (ka'ki), 


a dull brownish yellow. 


knave, 


a rogue; a miscreant. 


knuckling, 


yielding; submitting. 


lac'quered (l&k'erd), 


varnished; decorated. 


larch, 


an evergreen tree. 


lev'ee, 


an embankment on the side of a river. 


lev ee', 


a reception. 


le'ver, 


the starting bar on an engine. 


lev'er et, 


a young hare. 


lia'na (lea'na), 


a climbing plant with woody stem. 


liege'man (lej), 


a subject; a devoted follower. 


liv'er ies, 


uniforms worn by men in service. 


loon, 


a diving and fish-eating bird. 


lore, 


knowledge; wisdom. 


Lor raine' (lo ran'), 


a region on the border between France 




and Germany. 


lout, 


a clownish, awkward fellow. 


lun'ar caus'tic, 


silver nitrate. 


lus'cious (lush'us), 


very sweet or rich to the taste. 


mad'ri gal, 


a pastoral song; a lyric. 


Ma'fe king, 


a town in South Africa. 


mal'con tent, 


a discontented person; a disturber. 


ma li'cious, 


ill-disposed; evil-minded. 
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m&U, 


a public walk. 


mar'quis, 


a title of nobility; a nobleman. 


ma 'son (s'n), 


a worker in stone. 


mat'ins, 


morning songs, usually of worship. 


mat i nee'(na), 


an afternoon entertainment. 


maun' a, 


must not (Scotch). 


meeh'a nism, 


the parts of a machine taken collect- 




ively. 


med i ta'tion, 


close or continued thought. 


Mer'cu ry, 


a Roman god; a messenger. 


me tallic, 


pertaining to metal. 


me'tre, 


a measure of length, 39.37 inches. 


mil'foil, 


a plant of a thousand leaves. 


min'strel, 


a wandering musician. 


mlr'y, 


muddy. 


mo men'tum, 


the force of motion acquired by a 




moving body. 


mo not'o nous, 


without change or variety. 


moor, 


waste sandy land, usually marshy. 


Mor'ro Cas'tle, 


a fort at the entrance of the harbor of 




Santiago de Cuba. 


Mt. Rainier' (ner), 


the highest mountain in the state of 




Washington. 


mu nig i pal'i ty, 


a town or city having local self- 




government. 


murk'y, 


dark; gloomy. 


m^th, 


a fable; a folk tale. 


Nari'cy, 


a city in Lorraine, France. 


na'per y, 


table linen. 


Nep'tune, 


the god of the ocean. 


Nobel Prize, 


(see notes). 


nook, 


a secluded corner. 


nurs'er y-man, 


one who cares for young trees. 
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ob se'qui ous, 
om'i nous, 
om ni pres'ent, 
or'bit, 

palanquin' (ken), 

paTpa ble, 

p&Ttry, 

par'ley, 

par'lia ment, 

pa trol', 

pat'ronize (run), 

pelf, 

pen'e trat ing, 

pen'sioner (shun), 

pet'al, 

pet'rel, 

phan'tom (fan'tum), 

phi los'o pher, 

phoe'nix (fe'niks), 

pig men ta'tion, 

pis ta'chi o (pis ta'shi 

pith, 
plain'tiff, 
plain'tive, 
Plan tag'e net, 

plait 'ed (plat), 
pli'ant, 
por'ge lain, 
po ta'tion, 



too attentive; cringing, 
threatening; foreboding evil, 
everywhere present, 
a path or course. 

a Japanese conveyance for one person, 
carried by hand. 

readily perceived. 

petty; worthless. 

to discuss. 

a law-making body. 

a watchman; a guard. 

to treat with condescension. 

plunder; ill-gotten gain. 

piercing. 

an old name for a member of the body- 
guard. 

a leaf of a flower. 

a small, long-winged sea bird. 

an illusion. 

a student of science. 

a fabled Arabian bird. 

coloration. 

5), a small nut-bearing tree found in 

Asia Minor, 
the gist; essential part, 
one who begins a lawsuit, 
mournful, 
a member of a certain English royal 

house, 
made with flat folds, 
easily bent. 

a fine white earthenware, 
a drink. 
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po'tent, 


powerful. 


po'ten tate, 


a ruler; a monarch. 


pound, 


a gold coin of Great Britain, valued at 




nearly $5.00. 


prac ti'tion er, 


one who practices. 


pre ma ture'ly, 


too soon; before the proper time. 


pri me'val, 


belonging to the first ages. 


prism, 


a transparent body for separating the 




rays of light. 


pro mul'gate, 


to publish; to make known. 


psal'ter (sal), 


a book of psalms. 


qu&ck, 


a pretender to medical skill. 


quaff, 


to drink freely. 


quaint (kwant), 


old-fashioned. 


Queen Elizabeth, 


(see note). 


Ral'eigh, Walter, 


(see note). 


ram'part, 


a defence; a fortification. 


ranch'man, 


one who works on a ranch or large 




farm. 


rav'en ous, 


greedy; eager for prey. 


ra vine' (ven), 


a depression worn by running water. 


reck, 


to heed. 


rec on noi'tre, 


to make a preliminary examination. 


Red Cross, 


(see note). 


r6 gime' (ra zhem'), 


a system of doing things. 


rem i nis'cenc es, 


recollections. 


ret'i nue, 


a body of followers. 


rev'el ing, 


merry making; noisy festivity. 


rib'and, 


a ribbon. 


Rigs'dag, 


the Danish Parliament. 


roun'de lay, 


a simple strain of a song often re- 



peated. 
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ru'bi cund, 
ruse (rooz), 
rus'tic, 



inclining to redness. 

a trick; a fraud. 

a countrybred person. 



sag'a more, an Indian chief. 

sal'ad, a mixture of fruit or meats, etc., usually 

served on lettuce. 
Sa'mu rai (sa'moo ri), Japanese officers of former days. 
San Juan' (hwan), a locality in the southeastern part of 

Cuba. 
San Sou ci' (son soo se'), palace at Potsdam, Prussia, 
saun'ter ing (san), walking leisurely, 
an arranged list. 

agreeing with the rules of science, 
a sea gull. 

a lord; a title of honor, 
likeness. 

an officer of low rank, 
a bale or package covered with hide, 
very thin, said of a fabric; completely; 

clear, 
a nerve or tendon; strength or power. 
a loud, musical whistle, 
bloated; showing the effect of in- 
temperance, 
an extended musical composition, 
a student in his second year at college, 
a ruler; a gold coin of Great Britain, 
valued at about $5.00. 
a band of color, caused by passing 

white light through a prism, 
the study of a subject in its different 
relations; theorizing, 
spit, a rod for holding meat while roasting, 

spleen, ill humor; low spirits. 



sched'ule, 
sci en tif'ic, 
sea mew, 

seign'ior (sen'yer), 
sem'blance, 
ser'geant (sar'jent), 
se roon', 
sheer, 

sin'ew, 

si'ren, 

sod'den, 

so na'ta, 
soph'o more, 
sovereign (suv'erin), 

spec'trum, 

spec u la'tion, 
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sprite, 


a fairy; an elf. 


spume, 


foam; froth. 


stag na'tion, 


a lack of action. 


stock, 


hoard; accumulation. 


strand, 


a shore. 


strat'a gem, 


artifice; a deceptive device. 


suc'cor, 


help. 


sul'tan, 


a Mohammedan prince or ruler. 


su per nat'u ral, 


above nature. 


surge, 


a large wave or billow. 


swgxd, 


grassy surface. 


swipe, 


strong sidewise motion. 


symbol ism, 


representation of ideas by emblems. 


sym met'ri cal, 


well proportioned in its parts. 


tag'it, 


understood but not expressed. 


tal'on (un), 


the claw of a bird of prey. 


tank'ard, 


a large drinking cup. 


tap'es tries (trlz), 


ornamental wall-hangings. 


tar'tan, 


checkered or plaid cloth. 


t&w'ny, 


yellowish brown. 


teeh'ni cal, 


scientific ; peculiar to some science, art, 




or calling. 


te'pee, 


an Indian tent or wigwam. 


thews, 


sinews; muscular power. 


Ti'tan, 


a Greek god; a giant. 


ti tan'ic, 


enormous. 


tit il la'tion, 


tickling sensation. 


toll'ing, 


a slow sounding of bells. 


tor'^u ous, 


winding. 


to'rus, 


a convex moulding. 


trans pSx'ent, 


admitting the passage of light. 


trav'erse, 


to cross over. 


tresspass, 


to encroach; to intrude. 
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tri bu'nal, a court of justice. 

Tuirer ies (twe'ler Iz), a royal palace in Paris. 

turban, a scarf wound around the head. 

tur'bid, muddy. 

tur'ret ed, ornamented with small towers. 



ul'ti mate, 


final. 


un a dul'ter at ed, 


not mixed with other substances. 


un de terred', 


not turned aside. 


va'grant, 


a vagabond; an idle wanderer. 


vane, 


a small figure or device which turns 




with the wind. 


veer, 


to turn. 


ven er a'tion, 


respect mingled with awe. 


ver'di gris (gres), 


a green, poisonous deposit on copper. 


ver'<jur ous, 


clothed with fresh green vegetation. 


vSr'it able, 


real; genuine. 


Ver sailles' (ver salz'), a city in southern France. 


ves'pers, 


evening songs; usually of worship. 


ves'ti bule, 


a passage near an outside door; a 




porch. 


vibrate, 


to move or swing back and forth. 


vi gls'sl tude, 


a change. 


vi o Ion cel'lo (ch&l' 


o), a bass violin. 


vig'age, 


the face or countenance. 


viv'id, 


clear. 


vul'ture, 


a large bird of prey. 


wab'bling, 


moving unsteadily from side to side. 


w$Tlow, 


to roll about, as in mud or mire. 


w^l'rus, 


a large mammal of the Arctic Ocean, 



wan'mg, 



like a seal, but larger, 
decreasing. 
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waxing, 
weird (werd), 
whfir'ry, 
witch, 
wiz'ard, 



yarrow, 
yeo'man (yo), 



increasing, 
wild, uncanny, 
a long, light rowboat. 
a person in league with evil spirits, 
one possessed with supernatural 
powers; a magician. 

a wild flower; a plant having finely 

dissected leaves, 
a member of the bodyguard of a 

sovereign. 



